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TER, ‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
-VOLUME XXVIIL. NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1876. NUMBER 1430, 
N d re says ‘‘Demas hath forsaken me, having | not Luke minister to Paul? And did not | —it was a hospital. We know that to start 
Ss ee € t Independent, loved this present world,” he does not oblige | Christ, who notices and will reward every | with,” insists the old resident. 
us to think that Crescens and Titus have gone 


APART. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Tue flush of Autumn on the woods, 
The Autumn splendor in the sky, 
The strong rush of the risen floods— 

| Idle I see these days go by. 





Ishut my eyes. How close I see 
My old-time haunts—the cedarn grove, 
| The hollows where the fine ferns be, 
: The maiden-hair, the leaves I love. 


| Ye wait in vain, in hush and hum, 
| O fairy ferns ! O leaves of gold ! 
| O piney paths ! so sweet and dumb, 
Your lover comes not as of old. 


JVARE But here, beside the dissonant sea, 
SS ry I list its chant, its plaint of pain, 
And ask if ways so dear to me ; 
Will ever know my feet again. i 
RK, Thou crying sea! Thou hungry main! 
OGUR. So like this world’s unresting mass, 





Vaulting desire that’s never slain, 
And moaning want that cannot pass, 


Give me the stillness of the hills, 
The calm uplifting deep and vast, 

The timbre of the mountain rills ; 
Glories of autumns that are past. 





The winter polar on the world, 
The winter splendor in the sky ; 
White banners of the frost unfurled ; 
Idle I see these days go by. 


I hear the thunder of the mart, 

Watch scheming sparrows scold and fly ; 
I trace within the heaven’s rich heart 

The primrose dawn, the twilight dye. 





And through them all, oh! close and clear, 
Come echoes of the world’s gay feet. 
The music of my world I hear, 
I see its phantoms far and fleet. 
The silent rush of grand affairs ; 
The eager quest, the careless crowd ; 
The heavy cross of sécret cares ; 
The day-time dance, the laughter loud. 


No gap within the strong, swift tide 
Doth show wherever you may fall ; 

The closing waves straight onward glide. 
If one may miss you, that is all. 





[RFECT , So doth the world I’ve left go by; 
FIT. It misses not one tender heart, 
sure to One busy hand, one worker's sigh, 
ret the I know it as I sit apart. 
muine 
fastening, Yet chafe not at its fickle shows ; 
7 Dear is this silence full of peace ; 
fi. Y. This foretaste of the long day’s close, 
or'the U.S. When work and hate and love will cease. 
B76. ¢ Spring’s firstling flowers in spicéd hoods— 


‘ Spring’s iridescence in the sky— 























5 3 * »The life-throb of her muffled buds ; 
Idle, I see these days go by. 
iC A, Yet dear the calm that round me thrills, 
The ether of this upper sky; 

of the most For she who waits, as she who wills, 
_ os Is dear to God, I know not wh 
with many ’ y- 
| articles of . 

ee the » “THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN.” 
HER, <° BY HENRY A. NELSON, D. D. 
RS, mF 4 ‘IF could not be Paul himself, I hardly 

+e know who of all Paul’s acquaintance I 

Semtee Would rather have been than Luke, his 
ectly safe Cie n 3 Pea tagye 
y grado.of Panion in travel, his companion in his 
) shadow, bonds, staying with him alone (II Tim., iv, 
ip. Is ele ii) when others had left him—his “ beloved 
bwin: Physician.” ait 
ar omar ye To account for his being alone with Paul 
“ms to the at that solemn and trying time, we do not 

Send for heed to charge unfaithfulness upon all who 
s. been Paul's companions during his con- 
_ 00., fnement in Rome; for, although he sadly 








away impelled by unworthy motives; and 
he says expressly that he has sent Tychicus 
to Ephesus. He also writes confidingly to 
Timothy, urging him to ‘come to him 
shortly,” to ‘‘ come before winter,” and bring 
his “‘ cloak which he left at Troas,” and he 
counts on comfort from the kind and profit- 
able ministering of Mark, whom he desires 
Timothy to bring with him. 

No, Paul did not feel friendless then. 
Not only would the Lord be always with 
him, though all men should forsake him; 
but he knew many faithful men and women 
who loved him, and remembered him, and 
prayed for him. Yet it was with peculiar 
feeling that he wrote: ‘‘ Luke is alone with 
me” (Col. iv, 11). 

Did Paul keep Luke there, perhaps, be- 
cause he needed his professional care, in his 
old age, after so many toils and so many 
hardships and exposures by land and by 
sea? Did Luke refuse to leave him because 
his watchful eye saw that Paul needed his 
professional care more than Paul knew or 
would willingly acknowledge? Had he the 
tact to conceal this professional solicitude 
under the equally true desire to enjoy 
Paul’s company and instruction and to fill 
his own mind and memorandum-book with 
those memories which the Holy Spirit was 
moving him to write to ‘‘most excellent 
Theophilus” and to us? I do not know 
how that was; but I have known physicians 
who possessed such gentle tact, and it went 
far to make them beloved physicians to 
those for whom they cared, especially to 
such cultured and susceptible souls as Paul. 

If I might not be a minister of the Gospel, 
a pastor taking care of souls, I know not 
what else I would rather be than a phy- 
sician, skilled to minister at bedsides and 
in chambers of the sick, worthy to be 
looked to by anxious households when 
the chill shadow of death makes them shud- 
der, worthy to be trusted as a sentry by a 
community when the ‘‘ pestilence walketh 
in darkness.” 

The highest skill in medicine is not all 
that such a trusted and beloved physician 
must have; or, rather, skill in a physician 
includes much more than knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology and the materia 
medica. It includes high acquaintance 
with the human soul in its peculiar powers 
and in their relations to the body. It in- 
volves not merely knowledge of the body, 
as a thing which it has dissected, a machine 
whose parts it has taken asunder and 
handled. It involves reverence for that 
body, as the supreme handiwork of Jehovah, 
whose infinite skill and care are illustrated 
in all its joints and members, all its parts 
and organs, all its processes and powers. 
It involves tender appreciation of all the 
liabilities and capabilities of such a soul 
in such a body. It involves genuine sym- 
pathy with sufferers, suffusing and beautify- 
ing, not enfeebling nor hindering the busi- 
'ness of relieving; making it not less effect- 
ive and successful business because clothed 
upon with graces which present it ever as 
intercourse, conversation, fellowship. 

When I wrote (a few sentences back) “if 
I might not be a minister of the Gospel,” I 
‘was just. going to write ‘‘minister of 
Christ”; but, my pen was held back from 
that word by this thought. May not the 
physician also, as well-as the pastor, be a 
minister of Christ? What is ministry but 
service—service of honor and love? Did 





‘“‘cup of cold water” given to a disciple, 

accept that as a ministering to him? And, 

now, when a Christian physician, loving the 

Lord Jesus, comes beside the bed whereon 

you lie sick, or stands with you bending 

over the cradle in which your infant moans, 

or you follow him out from your sick wife’s 

chamber to make anxious inquiry concern- 
ing her, could any other mortal have better 
opportunity to be a minister of Christ to 
you, in the best and most sacred sense? 
What better opportunity has any pastor? 
There are beloved physicians who know 
their privilege and use it. God bless them 
and multiply them. Has not he given their 
professional brother Luke such eminent 
place in Holy Scripture and in the Chris- 
tian history for their encouragement? Need 
any Christian physician now fail to be in 
the church to which he belongs, in the 
Christian mission of which he is a member, 
in the hospital through whose wards he 
makes his daily round, in many a house- 
hold, to many a sufferer, to many a tempted, 
many an erring one, to little children, to 
youthful mothers, to the gray-haired and 
venerable, and to the robust supporters of 
the dependent and feeble—to all these just 
what Luke was to Paul, “‘ the beloved phy- 
sician”? 

A Christian physician, called of God to 
be that, having made his vocation sure to 
his own mind by seasonably asking “‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” has no need 
to feel that he is less favored,.or must be 
less useful, or is less privileged to live near 
to God than if he had been called to the 
ministry of the Word. To whatever depart- 
ment of his service God calls us, obeying 
that call, we can do most for him. In that, 
whatever it is, let us know ourselves ‘‘ God’s 
ministers attending continually on that very 
thing.” 





ACADIA AGAIN. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





WE have seenit. Of that there is not the 
smallest estimable doubt. Our eyes have 
rested upon its paths of peace; our feet 
have trodden its ways of pleasantness; our 
souls have yearned over its approaching 
devastation and rebelled against its appoint- 
ed doom. In our hearts henceforth we 
bear the image of the idyl, breathing, near, 
and warm; sweet as yesterday’s singing and 
stern as the speech of to-day. 

Staid and unsusceptible health-seekers in 
the staid and not oversusceptible town of 
Philadelphia, wearying Heaven and defy- 
ing earth for amusement, if you ask me 
how it was that we found Acadia, verily, 
I know not how to answer you. How does 
weariness ever find rest? ora dark day a 
sunbeam? or doubt afaith? or fact a fancy? 
Or how, indeed, if you come to that, did 
Evangeline find Gabriel? 

We do not deserve it. That isplain. We 
indulge in a few well-bred sneers, with the 
peculiarly dlasé skepticism of tired people 
who have ‘‘done” a place too many times 
to be easily taken in. 

««Evangeline’s cottage? A pious Centen- 
nial fraud! I have never heard of Evan- 


geline’s cottage before, as many times as I 
have been in this town,” says the occasional 
visitor 

‘‘Evangeline never owned a cottage,” 
urges the woman of business. 





*‘Oh! as to finding Gabriel in a cottage 


ee 


‘I was born in this city,” says the anti- 
quarian, serenely, “and I never heard of 
Evangeline’s cottage till this minute. Ina 
fully tabulated index of the old houses you 
will find—” 
‘*You will undoubtedly find the lady her- 
self,” interrupts the hopeless skeptic, with 
a sarcasm so drowsy that she has to explain 
it all around—“‘ you will find the lady about 
to be united to Gabriel at the nearest High 
Church altar; reception at eight o’clock. 
At home Tuesdays, in Walnut street, after 
April 1st. Td go,if I were you. Bring me 
some wedding-cake.” 
“At least,” suggests the lady who has 
never been here before, ‘“‘ we can go and 
see what it is we are trying to be so witty 
about. This ignorant severity seems to me 
a great waste of native humor.” 

This aspect of the case is not an unreason- 
able one, and we set out, 


“* Hoping or hopeless, 
Faithless or believing.” 


in the still, sweet idyllic March morning, 
to find Acadia over again. 

As I said, we found it. We find it, or it 
finds us. It happens to us at a moment’s 
sudden turning from the soil and turmoil of 
the street into the little peaceful sheltered 
world. I wonder, does not the true 
Acadia happen to the heart with the 
same element of contrast and unexpected- 
ness, at the end of weariness, at the despair 
of search, at the apathy of confusion? I 
like to think so. Iam warm in the spirit 
of the quest by this time. Iam sure that 
Evangeline came down the lower length of 
Walnut street and turned in, as we turn in, 
from the noise and the uncleanness and the 
bewilderment, through the second little 
green gate below Fourth, and wearily trod 
the high, dark alley, and hopelessly en- 
tered the peaceful place, and blessedly, cru- 
elly, despairingly—at last found Gabriel. 

We do not find Gabriel ; but we find Acadia. 
Nestled in the heart of the city, hidden, 
crouching out of sight, as if in terror lest 
somebody should find out what it is worth, 
and sell it for dreadful lawyers’ offices, in 
which Evangeline never could find Gabriel, 
(as, indeed, and alas! has happened at 
last) we have come suddenly upon a little 
Eden. Upon four sides high buildings en- 
close the peaceful spot. The din of the 
city has died away. The broad sky is 
clear above us. The grass grows faintly 
green beneath our loitering feet. Trees are 
in the place: and the birds sing. On either 
side tiny garden-plots are laid out, from 
which daffodils are already sending up fine 
green plumes. Is it the broad spaces? 
the cleanly sweet air? the wealth of sky? 
the blessed stillness? What is it that works 
the spell we feel as soon as the eye falls 
upon the spot? It is like the Convent Gar- 
den, where Jean Valjean lived with the 
bell fastened at his feet, to warn away the 
nuns. It is as peaceful, as pure, and as 
poetic, leaving Evangeline out.of account. 

But Evangeline is not to be left out of 
account. Heading the narrow line of clean 
old tenement-houses -which run_ through 
the middle of the garden, Evangeline’s cot- 
tage, tiny and perfect—a fancy, a dream, a 
poem—serenely lodks our unbelievers in 
the guilty eye. 

- That it 7s Evangeline’s cottage he must 
be the Thomas of sight-seekers who would 
doubt. Is it not two hundred years old? 





Is it not covered with ivy? And why 
should the queer old roof run out to form 
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the delightful porch, and an old, old settle 
stand distractingly beneath the porch, and 
an unutterable chimney climb, a Jacob’s 


ladder, Heaven-high it seems above the 


measure of the lowly roof, and the dormer 
windows, and the wooden shutters and nar- 
row door, and the level threshold, look as 
window, roof, and doorway never looked 
before—if Evangeline did not come there? 

There is reason in all thipgs. “No house 
could look like that for nothing. Even the 
hopeless skeptic says: Evangeline or not, 
this is worth seeing. The old resident won- 
ders if it can’t be put on Centennial exhi- 
bition at five cents a head. The antiquary 
does not understand why he never heard of 
it before. And, though the woman of busi- 
ness pronounces it inconvenient keeping 
house‘ in, three rooms and one of those a 
cellar, the lady who never was in Phila- 
delphia decides at once that Evangeline 
found Gabriel here, because it is ‘‘ just such 
a place”; and the occasional visitor for- 
gives her the vagueness of this remark for 
the sake of its enthusiasm. 

All of us are growing enthusiastic. Criti- 
cism is disarmed. It is impossible to see 
that cottage and not be sure that Gabriel 
lay dying there, and there only, out of all the 
world, To besure, there were only fourteen 
others just like it, in any one of which he 
might just as well have been, if ever he was 
anywhere, for aught anybody knows. 

This information is bestowed upon us by 
an excellent, but unromantic Friend, who 
strolls beside us through the peaceful place. 
Folks will come, she says, to see that house. 
Now there’s nothing in it; but then they like 
to thinkso. There was a poem, thee knows 
—I forget his name who wrote it; but it 
told the story of Evangeline and how she 
found her lover Gabriel. But she never 
found him there. I’m sure I wish she had. 
This is the property of Friends, this piece 
of land. Thee knows how John Martyn 
left it for the use of poor Friends, and it 
never was to be sold. But now the courts 
have decided we can sell it; and they’re 
moving out—those people in the tenement- 
houses yonder. Does thee see those old 
people in that door? TZhey’ve lived here for 
fifty years, I expect they'll be homesick. And 
the lady in what thee calls Evangeline’s 
cottage, she’s got to go, There were four- 
teen cottages like that once, and they were 
the almshouses for the poor Friends. They 
put a couple in each one. They’re all torn 
down long since but this one; and so, I 
suppose, they thought they’d call it hers. 
Thee knows how the yellow fever raged 
here. And it is in hearing, too, of Christ 
Church bell, that it speaks of in the poem. 

But Evangeline’s buried over in the Cath- 
olic burying-ground. Some folks say she’s 
buried here. But she ain’t. I’m sure I 
wish it was true; but thee may rest assured 
it isn’t. No, Idon’t know why Longfellow 
fhould ever come here. But if thee writes 
to John G. Whittier, thee may tell him that 
a Friend said there wasn’t a word of truth 
in it, and that her name was Batterwell! 

For some reason, the Friends don’t want 
to believe in Evangeline. That is evident. 
But even the Friend does not disturb our 
deepening faith; and faith, as our brethren 
of the higher life tell us, is a matter of the 
will. 

The last occupant of the cottage hospita- 
bly admits us to the pretty place. 

“‘I suppose it must bein this room she 
found him,” she says, carelessly, as if to 
humor our credulity. It is impossible to 
answer her. Brokenly across her kindly 
speech other words keep falling: 


“ Wending her quiet way toenter the door of the 
almshouse, 
Sweet onthe summer air was the odor of flowers 
in the garden, 
And she paused on her way to gather the fairest 
among them. 
« « Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes 
from the belfry of Christ Church. 
. Sounds of psalms that were stung by the 
Swedes in their church at Wicaco.”’ 


** You see how folks have commenced to 
tear away the woodwork for relics,” pro- 
ceeds our hostess, pointing to the rich old 
smoked Scotch-pine mantel, 

But other lips than hers are moving in 
the shadows of the room that blur before 
our eyes, and from them 
* Bscaped such a cry of terrible anguish 

That the dying heard it and started up from their 
pillows. 
. Then through those realms of shade in mul- 
tiplied reverberations 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush 
that succeeded 








Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and 
saintlike ; 

‘Gabriel! Oh! my beloved!’ andidied away into 
silence.” 

“Yes, oh! yes, we'hate to go: All the 
people are homesick: at leaving. I don’t 
know where those old: people will go. 
Everybody comes here these few days to see 
this house. But I don’t suppose there’s any 
truth in the story,” proceeds the one voice. 
“As in the days of his youth,” 
sings on the other, 


“. « « Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Vainly he strove to rise, and Evangeline, 


eee 
kneeling beside him, 

Kissed his dying lips and laid his head on her 
bosom, 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly 
sank into darkness.” 


I slip out across the lowly threshold, with 
a reverence which few ‘‘authenticated 
facts” could inspire, and under the trees in 
the broad garden-corners. Here, as I sit 
sketching the cottage, the pursuant music 
rings on through the soft spring air: 


“All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the 
sorrow}; 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing; 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of 
patience.” 


Here, as I sit, the people pass by scores in 
and out of the square, drawn by the same 
touching impulse which is said to draw so 
many to the grave of Heloise; though one 
feels as if one had wronged Evangeline in 
breathing the name of poor Heloise beside 
her, They do not seem to be vapid curios- 
ity-hunters, for the most part; but men and 
women of the truer sort, moved by a tender 
mood to do reverence to the memory of our 
great poet’s immortal lovers—through him 
and them to the ideal pure passion of im- 
mortal love. . 

Among the ‘‘ better people” two women 
come in, poor, wretched, with the look in 
the eyes which only a woman has to whom 
life has gone bitterly or sinfully. They look 
wistfully about; and, as I wonder what 
blind motive can have brought them here, 
they linger near me, and, one of them seem- 
ing to wish to speak to me, I say: 

“Tt is a peaceful, almost a holy place.” 

“Yes,” she says, sadly, ‘‘it is such a 
reserved place.” 

Could Evangeline herself have said it 
better? And how I wish that Evangeline 
were here to answer her! 

Here, too, as I sit beneath the trees, the 
poor people pass in and out, in their flitting 
from their lost homes. These exiles from 
the new Acadia move us more deeply than 
we know, for we find that we do not easily 
forget them. The two old Friends who 
have lived here fifty years tug away bravely 
at their little scraps of furniture, with all 
the Friend’s patience on their faces, but 
fifty years of memories aching at their 
hearts. They do not complain; but it is 
the more touching sight for that. I am 
glad, when I think of them, that they have 
not long to wait for the great Acadia from 
which none shall be exiled, soon or late. 

‘“‘The house isto be pulled down this 
week,” says the mistress of the cottage, as 
we return our sketching-chairs. ‘‘ You did 
well, since you seem to care so much, to get 
here before it goes.” 

I am afraid I thank her insufficiently, for 
the spell of the place is strong upon me. 
My departing feet wander regretfully hither 
and thither about the quiet place. I do not 
even notice the Hopeless, who suddenly 
suggests that, after all, why make such a 
fuss? For it just occurs to herthere never 
was any Evangeline, any way! 

We know better—Evangeline and Gabriel 
and I, We know better. 

“Thousands of throbbing hearts, where their’s are 
at rest and forever; 

Thousands of aching brains, where their’s no longer 

are busy; 

Thousands of toili hands, where their’s have 

ceased from their labors; 


Thousands of weary feet, where their’s have com- 
pleted the journey.’ 





r ESPERANCE. 


BY EMMA THOMPSON, 
IMpRIson not 
Within thy breast 
Needless germs of sorrow } 
The storm to-day, 
With fury blent, 
Precedes sunshine to-morrow, 





Then fly away, 
Each somber thought, 
To realms of fabled things ; 
Nor let one hope 
Unheeded pass, 
Or lose one joy it brings, 


THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST. 


BY HENRY J. WAN DYKE, D.D. 





Tue headship of Christ over the king- 
doms of this world is- but another name for 
the universal providence by which he pre- 
_ Serves and governs all his creatures and all 
their actions. Human governments are no 
more under his control than: are all other 
human institutions. The ruler of_a state is 
no more ordained of God than the ruler of 
a college ora bank. There is no consistent 
middle ground between this comprehensive 
doctrine of divine providence and the 
| bloody superstition of the divine right of 
kings. 

But our Lord Jesus Christ sustains a dif- 
ferent and a higher relation to that holy 
nation, that peculiar people—peculiar in the 
sense of belonging exclusively to him— 
whom he has redeemed out of every kin- 
dred and tribe under Heaven. He is not 
only the head over, but the head of the 
Church, which is his body, These forms 
of expression imply much‘ more than the 
subjection of the Church to’ his authority. 
They signify an identity of interest and a 
community of life. The Greek word 


renders ‘‘ fellowship,” ‘‘communion,” and 
‘* partaking,” expresses the vital oneness of 
Christ and his people. It is used to de- 
scribe his assumption of our nature. Heis 
a partaker of our flesh and blood. And in 
‘the use of the same word Christians are 
‘said to be called into the fellowship of the 
‘Son of God.. We are made partakers of 
‘Christ. With the people who are thus 
identified with him he is familiar as a 
‘shepherd with his flock. The distinction 
between the visible and invisible Church, 
between professing Christians and Chris- 
tians, indeed, is very convgnient and neces- 
sary for us, because we cannot discern in- 
fallibly between the outward appearance 
and the heart. 

But Christ does not need to make any 
such distinction. The Lord knoweth them 
that are his. When the Saviour prayed 
that all his disciples might be one, it was 
no outward conformity to symbols of faith 
or forms of worship or rules of government 
that he so earnestly desired; except so far 
as such outward agreement may be the ulti- 
mate expression of that fellowship and per- 
sonal participation which his true people 
have always had in him. He prays not for 
union, but for wnity; ‘‘I in them and thou 
in me, that they may be one even as we are 
one.” Nor has this prayer remained for 
eighteen hundred years unanswered. The 
denominational divisions of Christians no 
more divide the body of Christ than the 
waves divide the sea. All who have been 
or ever shall be called into fellowship with 
him are in his view one people, animated 
by a common life, subjected to a com- 
mon discipline, and bound up in a common 
destiny. In this one vital relation to Christ 
all other relations and distinctions are sub- 
ordinated and will ultimately be destroyed. 
“«There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” ‘For by one spirit we are all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jew or 
Gentile, whether we be bond or free.” 

The Church and the Kingdom of Christ 
(the Ecclesia and the Basileia) are but differ- 
ent names for the same body, regarded from 
different pointsof view. His Church is the 
aggregate of all who believe, considered 
simply as called out from the world and 
identified with him, and through him asso- 
ciated with each other. His Kingdom is 
the same aggregate of believers, considered 
as the willing subjects of his authority and 
the joint heirs of his glory. Regarded in 
this light, they are “a holy nation,” of 
which Christ is the only and absolute king. 

Neither as a church nor as a kingdom is 
his body yet actually complete, in its con- 
stituent elements, in its visible forms, nor 
in the personal attributes of its members 
and subjects. But both are complete in 
the divine purpose. And the full accom 
plishment of that purpose is the end for and 
toward which the power of Christ has been 
and is continually exercised in Providence 
and in the economy of grace. His headship 
in and of the Church, as distinct from his 
dominion over the world, is essential to her 
very existence. It is her glory and her 





life. ‘ From Him, according to his effectu- 
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maketh increase to the edifying of 
itself in love.” Nor is this true only of 
the New Testament dispensation. It ap. 
plies equally to the Old. His headship of 
the Church was recognized and exercised 
from the beginning, in anticipation of the 
formal declaration of it by his exaltation to 
the right hand of God the Father, just as 
the saving efficacy of his blood was recog. 
nized in behalf of the saints in anticipation 
of his sacrifice on the cross. The germinal 
promise, “‘the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s head,” referred no less 
distinctly to his kingly crown than to his 
priestly sufferings. The Messianic proph- 
ecies are full of his royalty. And it is 
spoken of not as something to be consti< 
tuted in the future, but as something already 
| existing and hereafter to be more fully de. 
veloped and revealed. ‘I have set my king 
, upon my holy hill of Zion” was God’s sol- 
: emn declaration a thousand years before the 
: birth of Jesus. And Gabriel only repeated 
. the same declaration when he said to Mary, 
. in the annunciation: ‘He shall reign over 
' the house of Jacob forever and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.” 

Nor was the kingship of the Messiah 
' revealed only in the written Word. It was 
| typified in the symbols of the Mosaic Econ- 
omy no less elearly than the atoning sacri- 
. fice of the Lambof God. As the one was 
: illustrated in the Levitical ceremonies, the 
' other was foreshadowed in the theocratic 
} government. Jesus was called the Son of 
David to intimate that, as David was king 
‘ over the literal house of Jacob, so Jesus is 
' king over all the true spiritual children of 
Abraham, who were to be called out of all 
nations, 

The theocracy, as it existed among the Is- 
raelites, was in its very nature and design 
‘temporary. When the substance comes the 
shadows disappear. It would be easy to 
show from the Old Testament Scriptures 
that God never intended to perpetuate any 
form of civil government as the embodi- 
ment, defender, or propagator of his gra- 
cious Kingdom. The Church, and not the 
state, is the pillar and ground of the truth, 
The stone cut out without hands from the 
mountain is entirely distinct from the im- 
age which represents all secular power. 
Accordingly, when ‘‘the Son of God, the 


aloof from civil affairs. He skillfully 
avoided the snare of the Herodians when 
they attempted to entangle him in the ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of Cesar’s govern- 
ment: When he stood crowned with thorns 
at Pilate’s bar and witnessed that good con- 
fession, ‘I am a King. For this purpose was 
I born,” he was careful to add the declara- 
tion: ‘My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” And there is not in all the rec- 
ord of his life and teaching, nor in that 
of his inspired apostles, a single decision 
upon those questions of political allegiance 
which have agitated the world in all ages, 
nor is there a single expression of prefer- 
ence for one form of civil government over 
another. This isthe grand distinction be 
tween the Old Testament dispensation and 
the New. The Kingdom of Christ, having 
outgrown its swaddling bands and laid 
aside the things of its childhood, has now 
no center of worship and of influence, and 
no source of authority but the person and 
throne of its Divine Head. It is no longet 
to be arrayed in the garments of temporal , 
royalty, nor to be armed with carnal wea” 
pons, nor to be fed with the beggarly ele- 
ments of this world, nor to be identified in 
fact or form with any civil government. 
The New Testament Scriptures and the 
records of the Apostolic Church will be 
searched in vain for any precept or exail 
ple giving to any civil magistrate aDy 
dignity or authority whatever in the house 
of God, or over his people in. their relation 
to him. The kings of the earth are t0 
‘‘ bring their glory into it”; but they are t0 
come in as common sinners, and lay bo 
themselves and their glory down at the 
feet of Christ. Under whatever human in 
stitutions and in whatever lands they may 
live, all Christians “have another king, 
one Jesus,” The Church is under law 
to him, and to him only, As his 
living presence, by his word and. spirit, 
is the glory and defense of ‘his people, 
we think, the recognition of his exclusive 
authority is the highest test of the tue 
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Church. This recognition ought to be THE DIVINE RIGHT OF CIVIL 
prominent in all her forms of worship and GOVERNMENT. 


in all the letter and spirit of her teaching, 
discipline, and polity. The headship of 
Christ is no mere scholastic theory, no mere 
dogma of human theology. It belongs to 
the very essence of practical Christianity. 
It isas plainly revealed and as strongly in 
sisted upon in the Scriptures as the doc- 
trine of the Atonement; and the obedience 
which it requires is no less essential than 
faith in the Saviour’s sacrifice. The ele- 
ments of Christian life which this doctrine 
supplies are sadly wanting in the prevalent 
religion of our times. Our preaching and 
our piety have not too much of Jesus in 
them; but they have far too little of the 
Christ. We use the cross as a rhetorical 
instrument for moving men’s sympathies 
and affections; while his crown is ignored 
and the fact that he is a prince as well as a 
Saviour, the one office being inseparable 
from the other, is seldom alluded to. The 
result is a weak and watery religion of senti 
ment, instead of a strong one of principle. 
The Church needs to be taught that sub- 
mission and loyalty to Christ, as our 
enthroned ruler and head, devotion to his 
Kingdom, as separate from and above all 
human institutions, must precede and un- 
derlie a full participation in his benefits as 
our prophet and priest and the full develop- 
ment of our character into a true Christian 
manhood. If he comes into our hearts, it 
will not be merely as a man of sorrows, 
whose sufferings for us move our gratitude 
and trust; not merely as a teacher, whose 
words enlighten and delight our intellect; 
but as a conquering king, whose power sub- 
dues our will and brings every faculty and 
affection of our nature into captivity to his 
authority. 

Nor are the bearings of this doctrine 
of the Headship of Christ confined to our 
personal experience as Christians. It 
touches the whole circle of our human 
relations and duties, and it furnishes the 
true solution of many living questions con- 
cerning the government and appropriate 
work of the Church in its relation to the 
state and to human society. We propose to 
apply the doctrine to some of these ques- 
tions in our next article. 





THE FIRST ROBIN. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Au! welcome wanderer! missed so long 
When morn’s first blush was glowing ; 
So long unheard at eve thy song 
Through the charmed twilight flowing, 


I chide thee not that thou didst fly 
When autumn blights were falling, 

When drear November’s leaden sky 
For winter storms was calling. 


Say, didst thou linger ere thy flight, 
With fond regrets delaying ? 

Thy summer home, so dear, so bright, 
With one last look surveying ? 


And whither didst thou speed thy way, 
When, thy loved haunts forsaken, 

These groves and fields behind thee lay, 
Thy final farewell taken ? 


Was there some voice within thy breast 
Thy course directing ever ? 

Or rose bright dreams of regions blest, 
Where frost and storm come never ? 


Perchanee thou didst descend awhile 
And rest thy weary pinion 

Where noble woods and fresh fields smile 
In the proud ‘Old Dominion ” 


Then on and on I follow thee, 
Some kinder clime yet craving, 
Beyond where flows the bright Santee, 
Its Georgian meadows laving. 


Mid Florida’s sweet-scented bowers 
Methinks thy quest was ended, 

Where with the gladsome sunny hours 
All best delights were blended. 


And yet thou hast come back once more 
On yonder fir aspiring 

To build they nest, as oft before, 
With patience all untiring. 


There thou through long June days again 
Wilt sit—no danger fearing ; 

Aud my charmed ear shall drink thy strain, 
While thou thy young art rearing. 


Oh! welcome, aye, thrice welcome thou ! 
Dear songster, sent to cheer me - 

Each day I shall be glad as now 
To know that thou art near me, 





‘is an official divine right. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 
IF by the divine right of civil govern- 


ment be simply meant that men naturally 


exist as political communities, that some 
form of government is the necessary ad- 
junct of this fact, and that God has estab- 
lished and maintains a constitution of 
things leading to these results, then it may 
readily be conceded that civil government 


‘exists and operates by a divine right. 


Earthquakes and volcanoes also exist by 
the same right. All the relations of means 
and ends and all natural laws rest on the 
same basis. God’s providence embraces the 
whole scheme of things; and in the scheme 
political society and civil government have 
their place by divine appointment, just as 
everything else has its place. 

Those who affirm the so-called divine 
right of civil government would not accept 
this as an adequate statement of their doc- 
trine. They hold that such government is 
not simply a natural and providential ap- 
pointment or order of things; but also a 
divine institution, in the sense of having 
God’s authoritative seal affixed to it. His 
moral government operates, in part, at 
least, through the civil government which 
he has instituted and specially chartered by 
vesting it with his own authority. The 
civil ruler is officially the minister of the 
divine will. God’s authority stands behind 


‘his authority as its sanction and source. He 


is to be obeyed as the vicegerent of Heaven, 
and to resist him is to resist God. His right 
He governs in 
the name and by the authority of God. 
The Old Testament account of the origin 


and organization of the ancient Jewish na- 


tion very clearly presents such a fact. The 
governmental system of that people was a 
theocracy, established directly by God him- 
self, attested by miracles as signs and seals 
thereof, and bearing upon its face the broad 
inscription ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” Its 
laws were divine. God was both the object 
of worship and the civil sovereign. Moses 
held the twofold relation of being his rep- 
resentative and the leader of the people. 
God appointed him to this position and su- 
pernaturally qualified him for its duties. 
Joshua succeeded him, and others succeed- 
ed him. The church and the state were 
the same thing. The underlying theory of 
the whole system was that God himself was 
at the head of it, and that men were merely 
his agents. 

Have we the parallel of this fact any- 
where else in the history of the world? Is 
the fact, so far as the question of divine 
right is concerned, substantially a type of 
all governments? No one, surely, is bound 
to accept such a proposition until it is 
proved. The proper proof thereof would 
be historical. 

Take, then, as a specimen illustration the 
government of Great Britain and subject it 
to the historic test. Starting with the na. 
tive Britons, trace it through the Romans, 
then through the Saxons, then through the 
Normans, and then onward through a long 
succession of political changes, until we at 
last come to Victoria and the two Houses of 
Parliament, as forming the existing British 
Government, on the basis of institutions 
which have been the growth of more than 
two thousand years. Study this whole his- 
tory from its earliest point to the present 
hour, and where will one find a leaf or even 
the fragment of aleaf showing that God has 
interposed in any special way, made any 
revelation of his will, wrought any miracle 
to prove such a revelation, appointed or in- 
spired any ruler, or done any other thing 
different from the usual providence of 
cause and effect by which he rules in all the 
affairs of earth? There is not a solitary 


_ page of credible history that establishes any 


such fact. If, then, Victoria rules by a 


_ divine right, other than the right derived 
_ from the acquiescence and consent of the 


people of Great Britain, let her show her 
title-deed, with God’s signature affixed to it. 
If it be said that she has inherited the 
throne from a royal ancestry, then let us 
have the king or queen who originally re- 
ceived the right from God, and also the 
“Thus saith the Lord” for its transmission 
in the line of family descent until it has 


_ finally lodged in Victoria and is waiting to 


odge in the Prince of Wales, The plain 
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fact of history is that her right is simply 
that of dirth, taken in connection with the 
established institutions of Great Britain; 
and there is not a king or queen on the face 
of the earth who can present any better 
title. 

It happens to be a fact that all such titles 
are not distinguished by any divine pre- 
rogative, divine interposition, or divine in- 
spiration, that makes them essentially dif- 
ferent from the commission of a bank pres- 
ident or the head of a manufacturing com- 
pany. Victoria has no higher or better 
warrant from Heaven to perform the duties 
of a queen than has a common laborer to do 
an honest day’s work for his employer. 
Her providential position brings with it 
peculiar duties; and this is true of every 
man’s position. She is simply what she is 
in the course of a natural providence; and 
of whom is not this equally true? The hand 
of Godis no more really involved in the 
formation, constitution, growth, and gov- 
ernment of empires than in the formation 
and growth of coral reefs. Both are the 
products of natural forces, existing and 
acting under Divine Providence, and giving 
in the one case the history and phenomena 
of empires and in the other those of coral 
reefs, The most critical study of a state, 
no matter what may be its form of govern- 
ment, merely supplies facts that run in the 
channel of natural events. And the same 
is true of ‘‘a swarm of bees ora family of 
beavers.” 

Macaulay, in his review of Gladstone’s 
work on ‘‘Church and State,” hasa sug- 
gestive passage upon the manner in which 
civil governments have usually become in- 
vested with their authority. We reproduce 
a part of it, as follows: 

‘*A nation of barbarians pours down on a 
rich and unwarlike empire, ensiaves the peo- 
ple, portions out the land, and blends the 
institutions which it finds in the cities with 
those which it has brought from the woods. 
A handful of daring adventurers from a 
civilized nation wander to some savage 
country and reduce the aboriginal race 
to bondage. A successful general turns 
his arms against the state which he serves. 
A society made brutal by oppression rises 
madly onits masters, and sweeps away all old 
laws and usages; and, when its first parox- 
ysm of rage is over, sinks down passively 
under any form of polity which may spring 
out of the chaos. A chief of a party, as at 
Florence, becomes imperceptibly a sov- 
ereign and the founder of a dynasty. A 
captain of mercenaries, as at Milan, seizes 
on a city and by the sword makes himself 
its ruler. An elective senate, as at Venice, 
usurps permanent and hereditary power. 
It is in events such as these that govern- 
ments have generally originated.” 

This presents a true picture of the gov- 
ernmental divine right as usually seen in 
the history of the world. The right, in re- 
spect to the process of its creation and 
establishment, has generally been the 
divine right of the sword, of military con- 
quest, of the strongest battalions, of brains 
circumventing ignorance and weakness, of 
cunning, intrigue, artifice, pillage, and out 
rage. The events in which the right has 
been cradled and out of which it has 
sprung are the products of human forces, 
and these forces for the most part stamped 
with the indelible marks of iniquity and 
crime. These events exist in the scheme of 
Divine Providence; just as sin exists in that 
scheme, but without the sanction, author- 
ization, or moral approval of God. He 
may, indeed, cause the wrath of man to 
praise him, or use one set of tyrants to 
punish another, or providentially overturn 
one despotism through the ageacy and am- 
bition of another; but this does not make 
him the author of the wrath, or the ap- 
prover of the tyranny or any of its enor- 
mities. It is the prerogative of God to 
bring good out of evil and accomplish his 
own purposes through even the wickedness 
of men. The murderers of Jesus fulfilled 
the divine counsel; yet it was not the less 
true that they slew him with wicked hands, 
So human governments may fulfill the 
divine counsel, and yet not be of God in 
any other sense than that of being the 
creations and institutions of men under his 
ordinary providence. 


A very serious difficulty in investing the 
civil ruler with divine authority is supplied 
by the fact that the ruler himself is neither 
inspired nor infallible and is often a moral 
monster. The office, without the ruler fill- 
ing it and exercising its powers, is a mean- 


ruler there we see at once that, whatever he 
ought to be, he is not, asa matter of fact, 
always the minister of the divine will. The 
rulers of this world have been largely the 
oppressors of the race; and their govern- 
ments, though better than anarchy, have in 
multitudes of instances been stupendous 
machines for the perpetration of cruelty 
and wrong. Are the wrongs of civil gov- 
ernment committed by God’s authority, and 
is it exercising that authority when com- 
mitting these wrongs? To assert this 
would be to impeach his character and 
blaspheme his holy name. To say that 
governments, established by iniquity and 
perpetuating the iniquity in which they 
originated, are the executives and repre- 
sentatives of the divine willin any other 
sense than that of existing in the provi- 
dence of God, and that resistance to them 
is a virtual resistance against God, is to 
place his authoritative sanction upon the 
most horrible abominations found on the 
page of history. The divine right of civil 
rulers would be a mere assumption without 
proof evenif all rulers had been wise and 
pure; but when we put the Alexanders 
the Neroes, the Caligulas, and all the 
bloody tyrants of history into the catalogue 
of civil rulers, then the doctrine is ren- 
dered impossible by the attributes and 
moral character of God. 

If it be said that it is only when civil gov- 
ernment does right that it acts by and rep- 
resents the authority of God, then it has no 
more divine authority than a railway com- 
pany has when doing right. All moral be- 
ings, whether kings on thrones or peasants 
in cottages, have a divine warrant for doing 
right, in the sense of being obligated there- 
to by the law of God. This warrant in- 
cludes the civil ruler; but it has no special 
application that distinguishes him from 
other men. Justice rendered by the private 
citizen is as really divine as justice rendered 
by the magistrate. 

But did not Paul, in his epistle to the 
Romans, tell the Christians at Rome to be 
‘*subject unto the higher powers”? Did he 
not say that ‘‘there is no power but of 
God,” and that ‘‘ the powers that be are or- 
dained of God”? Did he not say that who- 
ever “‘resisteth the power resisteth the or- 
dinance of God”? Did he not speak of the 
civil ruler as ‘‘the minister of God” for 
good? Did he not call him the ‘‘revenger of 
God to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil”? Did he not exhort the Roman Chris- 
tians to ‘‘be subject not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience’ sake”? Thisis all true; 
and there is no difficulty in the language, 
regarded as addressed to Christians subject 
to the authority of a cruel Pagan emperor, 
and designed to inculcate upon them the 
general necessity and duty of obedience to 
his laws. Like many other passages in the 
Bible, it recognizes the relation of ruler and 
subject as an existing fact, and directs the 
latter to respect the authority of the former; 
and so far lays down a general principle of 
conduct applicable in all ages and under all 
governments. Such was the manifest in- 
tention of the apostle. 

If, however, we press the language, and 
especially particular phrases, beyond this 
construction, and make “‘ the higher powers” 
that then existed at Rome ‘‘the ordinance 
of God” for the exercise and administra- 
tion of his own authority, and further make 
Nero ‘‘the minister of God” for good and 
the divinely-commissioned avenger of evil, 
and then take the whole as a specimen case 
for all human governments, we shall have 
for the result self-contradiction in the 
Bible and the contradiction of the Bible by 
the most obvious facts. The example of 
Peter and John in preaching the Gospel 
when forbidden to do so by the Jewish 
authority, and of Daniel in disobeying the 
edict of a king, refutes such an interpreta- 
tion of Paul’s words. The character and 
conduct of Nero show that he was not the 
minister of God, but a fiend of cruelty, 
Other rulers have displayed a similar char- 
acter. To quote the apostle as affirming 
the divine authority of every existing civil 
magistracy and laying down the universal 
obligation of obedience thereto as a duty 
which must always be performed is to 
make him teach what is not and cannot be 
true. It would place men so under the 
authority of the civil ruler that, no matter 
who he is, or how he has acquired his 








ingless abstraction; and when we put the 


power, or how he uses it, they would have 
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no alternative but to submit and obey. All 
resistance under any circumstances would 
be unlawful. The right of revolution 
could never exist, since it would never be 
consistent with the divine right of ‘‘the 
powers that be.” 

The only admissible construction of 
Paul’s language is that which makes all 
governments ‘‘the ordinance of God” in 
the general providential sense, and that, 
too, simply because they éxist, and for no 
other reason and in no other sense. Whether 
they are rightful and whether the people 
by virtue of their inherent sovereignty 
may displace them even by force are ques- 
tions of natural reason, which the Bible 
does not undertake to decide. Human 
forces, under the general providence of God, 
without miracles, without inspiration, and 
without any divine selection cf the form of 
government or of the ruler, are left to set- 
tle the question as to what governments 
men shall live under and as to what per- 
sons shall conduct them. The result is the 
providential ‘‘ ordinance of God,” whether 
it be the government of a Nero, or that of 
Great Britain, or that of the United States. 

Our Revolutionary Fathers, in working 
out this providential problem, assumed that 
the right of government was a right inherent 
in them as a civil community, and not in the 
king of England; and, hence, they assumed 
that it was their right not only to determine 
the form and objects of the government 
under which they should live, but also to 
appoint their ownrulers. Their theory was 
that government in its principles and the 
ruler in his official powers are of God prov- 
identially when they are practically of the 
people. We can think of no better or more 
equitable way to secure ‘‘ the ordinance of 
God” than to have the people establish it 
for themselves and invest it with their own 
authority. This is good theology and good 
democracy at the same time. Moreover, all 
the considerations for obedience to the civil 
magistrate: founded on conscience and pen- 
alty, apply quite as forcibly when he is the 
choice of the people, derives his powers 
from the people, and acts in virtue of their 
delegated authority as they do when a Nero 
is the magistrate. In neither case does he 
possess any divine prerogative which is not 
common to all men in the relations in which 
they exist and act. He is simply a magis- 
trate, and, as such, the creature of natural 
causes operating under the providential 
superintendence of God. Being such, he 
has certain powers to exercise and certain 
duties to perform. Precisely the same prin- 
ciples apply to a bank clerk, or the manager 
of aninsurance company, and, indeed, to 
allmen. Any theory which makes the civil 
ruler specially the elect of God and the 
legate of the skies is a mere pretense, un- 
sustained by history, with the single excep- 
tion of the Jewish theocracy. 

, rhe doctrine of democracy is that the 
ruler represents the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. The doctrine of theocracy is that he 
represents the sovereignty of God. The 
former, and not the latter, is the doctrine 
upon which the civil and political institu- 
tions of this country are founded. Every 
officer of law is the creature of the popular 
will; and government, in its form and in 
the persons who administer it, depends at 
last upon a prevalent public opinion, ex- 
pressed according to certain prescribed 
methods. The body politic rules itself by 
subjecting itself to the regulation of law 
and employing governmental agents for the 
expression of its will. Such is the theory 
of American democracy, and it necessarily 
excludes the theory of any right in the 
ruler other than that which the people be- 
stow. He is a citizen, exercising their 
authority while in office by their will, and 
no longer. 
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VIOLETS 


BY W. W. BATLEY. 








No flower has entered deeper into our 
literature than the violet. It is beloved by 
the poets from Chaucer down, and before 
England had a being in the world of letters 
the classic writers spoke of their violet 
eyed goddesses. This is a good description, 
by the way, of a sort of eye one does not 
often see, but which is still occasionally 
noticed—a deep, luminous blue eye well 
befitting a deity. The old English ballads 
are sweet with violets 





“Tis merry, ’tis merry in good greenwood, 
When mavis and merle are singing.” 


Robin Hood lies asleep on a bank, when 
the twittering of the little birds awakes 
him. Can we not see the purple blossoms 
growing around him in that fresh spring 
picture? 

In Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques” we read 


“ For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow againe ” 


and 
‘* Ye violets that first appear, 
By your purple mantles known.” 


Shakespeare loved them dearly, and at 
some time had sunned himself where they 
bloomed beside the Avon; for they seem 
associated with the life of the man and are 
to him the very symbol of purity. Thus 
Laertes, when he rebukes the priest for his 
bigotry, turns to the coffin of Ophelia, and, 
addressing those about him, says: 


“ Lay her i’ the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted fiesh 
May violets spring!” 


Again the poet connects it with the idea of 
music, when in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” the Duke 
says to his attendants: 


“ That strain again! It had a dying fall. 
Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


In King John, when Salisbury is enumer- 
ating those perfect things which it would 
be ‘‘ridiculous excess” to beautify, he 
asserts that ‘‘to throw a perfume on the 
violet” would be a crime. Whenever 
throughout the plays the flower is intro- 
duced there is presented to our minds at 
once a scene of peace and beauty. For in- 
stance, take the song in ‘‘ Love’s Labor 
Lost”: 

* When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
So we might continue quoting passage after 
passage, for there is hardly a play in which 
the violet does not enter; but we will tran- 
scribe but one more passage, and that on 
account of its pathos. Ophelia says to 
Laertes, as he stands weeping beside her: 


“There’sa daisy. I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died.” 


Skipping Milton, who, in his earlier po- 
ems hada passion for flowers, and did not 
forget ‘‘ the glowing violet,” and who finds 
Aurora lying 


“On beds of violets blue 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew,” 


and coming to the modern poets, of course, 
Wordsworth, to whom every weed was dear, 
has not failed to mention the violet: 


“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


Tennyson, a true poet of Nature, speaks of 
the ‘‘ violet of his native land”; and again: 


“In my heart 
Spring wakens, too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet.”’ 


Of course, the exquisite stanza in Maud is 
recalled in this connection: 


* Whenever a March wind sighs 
He sets the jeweled print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes.” 


It seems from this that Maud had those pe- 
culiar eyes to which we referred in speak- 
ing of the Greek poets. Our own Ameri- 
can writers have not neglected the flower 
of the wayside. W. W. Story sings: 
“O, faint, delicious spring time-violet, 
Thine odor, like a key, 
Turns noiselessly in Memory’s wards, to let 

A thought of sorrow free.” 
Hawthorne speaks in his ‘‘ American 
Notes ” of a ‘‘ gush of violets along a wood- 
path.” This line is a poem in itself. It 
refers to the bird-foot violets, which are 
scattered so bountifully along the sandy 
ways that one imagines that Nature has un- 
strung a necklace of amethysts. Bryant has 
immortalized the yellow violet, as he has 
the fringed gentian. There is nothing left 
for any one else tosay about either. 

When we think how very beautiful these 
flowers are, how odorous and how modest, 
we cannot wonder that they are loved by 
old and young alike. Is any discovery 
made in life so enjoyable as that of the first 
violet? It affects us like a blessing. The 
memories of childhood cluster about it, 
and we even feel that it may embody the 
spirit of some loved form, whose smile we 
will not see again. In the meadows the 
fieep purple ones appear, and where the 
grass is wet up peep the tiny white ones, in 
pretty spring bonnets trimmed with blue. 
The violets and the eye-brights, or innocents, 
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are on excellent terms and often grow on 
the same moist and sunny bank. Near 
them the cinquefoil shows its golden star, 
and the early everlasting its white and 
scurfy stem. There are a good many spe- 
cies of violets, as one will soon perceive 
who begins to study them at all. Some are 
stemless and low; others are tall and leafy- 
stemmed. Some have dissected leaves; and 
some have them arrow-shaped, or rounded, 
or heart-shaped. There are yellow species, 
true violet-colored ones, those of lilac tint, 
and even white ones. Our own wild violets; 
while not wholly devoid of odor, are yet far 
inferior in this regard to their sweet En- 
glish cousins. It requires a great number 
of bird-foot violets to produce much fra- 
grance. The pansy isa true violet and is 
associated with thought: ‘‘There’s pan- 
sies—that’s for thoughts.” Indeed, our 
word pansy is simply a corruption of the 
French ‘‘penseé.” These pretty three-col- 
ored violets, as the botanists call them, do 
not grow wild here; but they are among the 
first of the garden flowers to pierce the soil. 
Small in their normal state, they may be 
enlarged by cultivation until they become 
superb in size and texture. Their velvety 
blacks and blues are highly prized by flori- 
culturists. 

If we swallow our sentiment, and pluck 
off the petals of pansy, we will find within a 
curious structure. The pistil looks like the 
head of a young bird. Indeed, the resem- 
blance is grotesque. The stamens and pistil 
together look something like an old man, 
with his hands on his knees. The violets, 
in fact, apart from their beauty, will be 
found of interest. If we study them care- 
fully, too, we will be led back to a consid- 
eration of their beauty and discover much 
more than a casual survey would have re- 
vealed. 





OH! WHEN THE FISHERS GO 


DOWN TO SEA. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








Ou! When the fishers go down to sea, down to 
sea, down to sea. 
Oh! when the fishers go down to sea and out 
of the arms of their wives, o 
Over the night the winds blow free, bitter and 
free, cruel and free ; 
Over the night the winds blow free, with the 
terrible strength that rives. 


While the fishers go down to sea, down to sea, 
down to sea, 
While the fishers go down to sea and out of 
the arms of their wives. 
But though as they go the wild waves flee, 
tremble and flee, scatter and flee, 
But though as they go the wild waves flee, 
and the white foam shoreward drives. 


Yet oh! the fishers that go to sea, down to sea, 
out to sea, 
Yet oh! the fishers that go to sea and out of 
the arms of their wives, 
They are happier far than we, richer than we, 
safer than we, 
They are happier far than we who are lead- 
ing loveless lives. 





THE PRACTICAL ELEMENT IN 
POETS. 


BY DANIEL CONNOLLY. 


In the good old days of Adam and Eve— 
but perhaps it was later. Yes, on second 
thought, it must have been a good deal 
later. Well, in the good old times, any way, 
to be known as a poet was pretty much 
the same as to be considered a fool. To 
the minds of worldly men—men of facts 
and figures, who knew how to reckon up 
accounts and take shrewd advantage of 
their fellows—the intangible abstraction 
called divine affatus was simply twin broth- 
er to vacuity. And, indeed,even in the 
present brilliant noonday of enlightenment 
there are worldly-minded men in abundance, 
hard-headed, practical gentlemen, of various 
kinds, who look upon all persons addicted 
to poetry as too soft, shallow, and simple to 
be of any account in the general make-up 
of society. But their number is not so 
large as it once was. The poets of the 
present generation have established a claim 
to rank among even the most practical of 
their fellow-creatures, and the prejudice 
against verse-making and verse-makers has 
undoubtedly diminished. It has come to be 
understood that persons who write stanzas 
and compose epics are not necessarily inca- 
pable of doing matter-of-fact things as well. 
Whatever the poets of the past may have 











been (speaking in a sort of Gradgrind sense), 
it is very certain that the poets of the pres- 
ent know low to get alonz in the world 
quite as well as their neighbors, 


Poets and fools! Well, it certainly is 
more than a border land that divides 
them. There is Tennyson, for instance, 
the foremost poet of the time. Mr. Tenny- 
son may not, probably does not possess the 
shrewdness of a Rothschild in finance, a 
Disraeli in politics, a Stewart in trade and 
commerce. Nevertheless, Mr. Tennyson 
can take care of his own interests with as 
much sagacity as though he had been 
trained in business, instead of literature, 
The exact purchasing power of a guinea he 
knows as well as any of his countrymen, 
He can make as close a bargain with his 
publishers as though the counting-room, 
rather than the closet, were his familiar 
place. He may be somewhat careless as to 
appearances; but so are many of the most 
successful lawyers, financiers, and _politi- 
cians of the day. All who know the habits 
and character of Tennyson are perfectly 
aware that he is as wide-awake a gentleman 
in the practicalities of life as any man in 
England. Instead of wandering dreamily 
about the land, or star-gazing ‘‘ with eyes in 
fine frenzy rolling,” the laureate can be as 
sharp or as sedate, as occasion may demand, 
as any merchant or other mere money- 
maker in London. Although not ranking 
among the class called men of the world, 
his nature being too retiring for that, yet is 
he amply endowed with common sense and 
thoroughly capable of turning opportuni- 
ties to favorable advantage. If to be a poet 
were to be a fool, or anything at all like a 
fool, then it were most certain that Tenny- 
son could not be a poet. Indeed, there are 
many men in England, credited with much 
sagacity, not at all to be compared with 
this modest gentleman in shrewdness and 
mental equipoise. 

And his fellow-countryman and fellow- 
poet, William Morris—is there any need of 
pointing out to any one the place that he 
holds asa man of business? Surely, at this 
time of day there should not be. Mr. Morris 
has produced some of the best literary work 
of the period and gives promise of much 
more; yet his engagements with the Muse 
do not disqualify him for engagements at 
the counter. For some years past he has 
been known in London as an industrious 
partner in a business house, where he may 
be found almost daily, attending to details 
which it is certain that no simpleton could 
manage. But Mr. Morris is very far, in- 
deed, from being asimpleton. Much nearer 
is he to the character of a wide-awake, 
capable, steady-going merchant. He can 
and does write excellent poetry; but so can 
he also write up the books of business, and 
turn to as a shopkeeper when occasion calls. 
No fool is he, bless the mark! nor shallow 
in any sense whatever. And that most 
crabbed and erratic of modern English 
poets—Browning—well, he is odd, very 
odd, indeed; but certainly not an “ inno- 
cent.” Browning has strange ways anda 
fine talent for writing poems which are ex- 
tremely difficult to understand; but any 
person buying him for a simple creature 
would undoubtedly have reason to regret 
his purchase. Another poet who has made 
some European reputation is William Al 
lingham, editor of Fraser’s Magazine. Mr. 
Allingham is the son of a banker in the 
town of Ballyshannon, north of Ireland. 
He succeeded Mr. Froude in the editorial 
chair; and it would be superfluous to say 
that the successor of such a man in sucha 
place needs to have his wits about him. 
Robert Buchanan holds no inferior place 00 
the list of foreign poets; and, though crotch- 
etty at times, it will hardly be disputed that 
he is perfectly sound of mind and well de- 
veloped as to faculties. So, likewise, 18 
Swinburne, notwithstanding his occasional 
strange vagaries in verse. And surely the 
cool and polished Owen Meredith—or, to 
give him his proper title, Lord Lytton— 
needs no defense against any charge of im- 
becility. Victor Hugo—but no. M. Hugo 
is too large a person to be compressed into 
the space now available; so the brilliant and 
corruscative Frenchman must be left out. 
But surely one who has spoken 80 much for 
himself cannot need others to speak for 
him. 

What of the poets of the New World, 
the men to whom we owe the highest page 
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THE INDEPENDENT! 








of American literature? Well, scrutinize 
them as we may, are they not worthy of 
rank among the best and wisest of man- 
kind? Indeed, it does not seem too much 
to claim for some of them a higher plane 
than that whereon the poets of England find 
reward and fame; for have they not been 
leaders of thought, as well as sweet singers 
in the land? Men of action are they, for 
the most part, as well as men of word. And 
right bravely have they toiled to mold the 
sentiment of the age in which they live. 
What nobler or purer lessons have philoso- 
pher or naturalist taught in any age or any 
land than are to be found in the products of 
American poetical genius in the past half 
century ? 

To take our poets in the order in which 
they stand in popular esteem, it 1s necessary 
to begin with Longfellow, the especial 
favorite of all. Now, there may be, here 
and there, a stern and flinty man of facts, 
who will assert that Mr. Longfellow might 
find some better work to do than that of 
writing verse; that he might, for instance, 
be a manufacturer of print cottons, or a 
hardware merchant, or an importer of teas 
and coffees, or engaged in some other occu- 
pation, useful to himself and the commun- 
ity. This flinty man of facts is incapable 
of seeing the beauty and great usefulness 
of the work that Mr. Longfellow has done, 
the splendid service which his genius has 
rendered to mankind, He may possibly 
look upon the author of ‘‘ Evangeline,” the 
“Psalm of Life,” and ‘‘De Mortuis Salu- 
tamus”’ as a daft sort of person, as the 
Scotch say, and one woefully lacking in that 
talent for the practical which makes men 
successful in the world. But in this latter 
estimate he is vastly mistaken. The great- 
est of American poets is not merely a poet. 
He is as wella man of learning, of philo- 
sophic mind, of large intellectual grasp. 
A man of keen sympathies and deep knowl- 
edge. Mr. Longfellow’s life has been suc- 
cessful in the highest degree. He has made 
money, he has acquired fame, he has won a 
place in the heart of humanity. His name 
isa household word and his memory will 
be revered when the flinty man of facts 
and all his tribe are no more thought of 
than if they had never been And in 
the matter-of-fact affairs of life Longfellow 
is just as clear of head and ready of re- 
source as though dactyle and _ spondee, 
trope and hexameter had never entered his 
comprehensive mind. 

Of his brother patriarch and follower of 
the Muse, Bryant, there is but little occas- 
ion to speak, so widely is he known and so 
thoroughly is his character understood. 
Journalism is a profession which demands 
abilities of the highest order. A man who 
achieves eminence in it proves by so doing 
that he possesses rare and noble talents. 
Mr. Bryant has not only achieved eminence 
as a journalist, but he has also won distinc- 
tion as an active promoter of the various 
political and social interests of his time. 
He ranks among the leaders of thought and 
is honored almost as much for his labors in 
the field of conservative progress as for the 
pleasure he has given to many thousands as 
apoet. A plain and modest gentleman has 
he always been, quietly and without osten- 
tation pursuing the duties which lay before 
him and steadily advancing in the affection 
and esteem of his countrymen; but well- 
endowed with business sagacity withal and 
capable of managing money affairs as cor- 
rectly as though he had been born a finan- 
cier. Mr. Bryant’s place in literature is 
distinctly his own. A life of oveffour-score 
years has been spent in labor of the noblest 
kind. He has made a name that is held in 
Warm regard in the Old World, as well as 
in the New, and when he shall “fold the 
drapery of his couch about him and lie 
down to quiet dreams,” the true and useful 
work that he has done will keep his mem. 
ory green through many generations. 

Up among the granite hills of New 
Hampshire there lives another venerable 
Poet, 4 man who has made his mark upon 
his age even more distinctly than many who 
have striven much harder than he to catch 
the public ear. It is not to be doubted at 
this day that the inspiring songs of Whit- 
tier were largely instrumental in creating 
the popular sentiment which finally extin- 
guished slavery in the United States. Men 
May differ, as men still do differ, about 
the right and wrong of the — anti-slavery 








movement; but none can deny that-the 
strong strains of Whittier, ringing out from 
the New Hampshire hills, played an im- 
portant part in bringing about the final 
consummation. The Quaker poet no lon- 
ger strikes so bold a lyre; but the songs he 
now sings are even better and more en- 
during than those of old. The tender 
sweetness of his strains grows more pathet- 
ic with his lengthening years and a deeper 
and truer appreciation of his merits as a 
poet keeps pace with the progress of his 
mellow rhyme. In his personal character 
Whittier is as loveable as in his poetical 
reputation. Mild and kind and gentle, he 
is held in affectionate esteem by those who 
have the privilege of knowing him, and 
honored as atrue man and faithful friend 
by the people among whom he dwells. 
Wise in simplicity and simple in wisdom, 
he finds contentment in the placid, unpre- 
tentious life which it is his choice to lead. 
Other American poets there are who 
combine strong personal character and 
vigorous practical talents with those finer 
qualities whereby they have won literary 
success and popularity. James Russell 
Lowell is a man of as clear intellect and 
good business capacity as any prosperous 
merchant or tradesman in New England. 


The clever shrewdness which runs parallel” 


with happy humor in the ‘‘ Biglow Papers” 
fairly reflects the sharp individual charac- 
ter of the author. Mr. Lowell does not set 
up fora Solon; but he certainly is not de- 
ficient in those attributes which come under 
the general name of “force” in personality. 
He is a good poet and also a man fully 
qualified to hold his own in the struggle of 
life. The humorous Dr. Holmes and the 
witty John G. Saxe have thus far managed to 
make their way in the world without incur- 
ring much suspicion of carrying bees in 
their bonnets or being incapable of acting 
just as wisely as their neighbors in the 
ordinary affairs of life. Dr. Holmes is ac- 
counted perfectly sane and solid-minded by 
the best authorities in Boston, and the only 
actual folly that Mr. Saxe is known to have 
committed was that of allowing himself to 
be nominated three or four times for gov- 
ernor in a state (Vermont) where no man of 
his political color had even a ghost of a 
change to be elected. Bayard Taylor, who 
steadily improves in his poetical work, is 
one of our most competent and industrious 
journalists and possesses abilities which 
would shinein any position in which he 
might be placed. Edmund C. Stedman, 
whose ‘‘ Diamond Wedding” and ‘‘ Blame- 
less Prince” secured for him more prompt 
recognition than young writers usually re- 
ceive, was a successful stock broker before 
he made his present reputation as a poet, 
and has recently resumed his place in that 
line of business. The fresh and vigorous 
young Irish poet, John Boyle O’Reilly, per- 
forms the exacting duties of editor of a 
well-managed weekly paper in Boston and 
can write a strong leader as readily as he 
can compose a spirited poem. David Gray, 
who has produced some of the most modest 
and meritorious poetical work of the 
period, is also an editor, having entire 
charge of a daily paper in Buffalo. Mr. 
Gray would certainly be better known in 
the ranks of poets were his time not so 
engrossed by journalistic duties. Paul 
H. Hayne is a Southern gentleman who 
combines good business _ abilities 
with widely-recognized poetical talents, 
and is esteemed as a man of strong 
as. well as gentle character. Joaquin 
Miller and Walt Whitman are poets of two 
entirely distinct schools. Both have some 
rather odd personal peculiarities, whereon it 
is needless to comment in this place. It is 
but just, however, to say that the former is 
generally regarded by those who know him 
as a man of decidedly practical character, 
even though his poems indicate a less re- 
strained imaginative force than any other 
recent poet has shown. 

To go back now to the starting-point. It 
is plain enough that the poets of the present 
time, at all events, have no place in the cat- 
egory of simpletons. A few of them are 
rather erratic and somewhat flighty; but it 
is safe to say that the poetical brotherhood 
of to-day is in the main composed of men 
whose minds are as sound and whose fac- 
ulties as clear as those of doctars,. law- 
yers, clergymen, or even those worthy per- 
sons in trade who think money-making the 
only thing to which a sensible man should 
give any attention. For reasons which it 
would be quite superfluous to explain, 
‘*statesmen” and professional politicians 
are omitted from comparison, 

















Dibliont Research, 


THE vexed question of the lost Hebrew orig- 
inal of the Gospel according to Matthew re- 
ceives some new light from manuscripts lately 
collated or discovered. To detail all the new 
matter and the results of sifting again the old 
with the new helps would require a volume. 
Perhaps & will be as doubtful as ever whether 
the Gospel of Matthew, as we have it, is a 
translation or not ; but the “ra Adyia’”’ of Papias 
and Eusebius, with several of Jerome’s state- 
ments, appear to be fully explained. There ex- 
isted two apocryphal gospels, once widely 
esteemed as canonical and often confounded 
together under the name of the “‘ Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews ’’; and on close exam- 
ination, with the aid of the new lights, many 
of the supposed references of the Fathers to 
an original of Matthew are seen to refer to these 
two extra-canonical writings. They are the 
gospels or rather sacred books of the Ebionites 
and Nazaraeans respectively—i. e., of the two 
heresies (or sects ?) bearing those names. One 
of the Paris MSS., No. 53, especially remarked 
by Scholz, has for some time been known as 
referring to those so-called gospels ; but more 
noted still is a Greek manuscript found by Tis- 
chendorf, when on his journey to the Orient, in 
1859, with the subscription: ‘‘Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew. It was written and compared 
from the old standard copies at Jerusalem, 
those which are deposited in the holy mount, 
in stichoi 2514, sections 355.” Its date is about 
the ‘end of the ninth century*and it contains 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark. Its most 
singular and valuable characteristic is its notes 
and references to the Gospel according to the He- 
brews ; for such appears to be the meaning of 
‘«rd Tovdarxdv,” the word by which it specifies 
the document referred to—the expressions 
cited occurring in other fragments extant of 
said Gospel according to the Hebrews. A few 
examples of these notes are as follows : to ch. 
iv, 5, 7d "Tovdarxdv ode Eyer" eic tiv dytav réALv, 
aA év’TAnu, That is, “The [Gospel] of the 
Hebrews has not: ‘to the holy city,’ but ‘in 
Jerusalem.’’? The last word in the Greek is a 
well-known contraction. A note to “Simon 
Barjona,’’ xvi, 17, says: ‘‘ The Hebrews: ‘Son 
of John.’ At xviii, 22, a note says: 
“The Hebrews has in order: ‘after the 
seventy times seven,’ for also in the 
prophets, after they were anointed by the 
Holy Spirit, there was found in them a word of 
sin.” To xxvi, 74 (the words “then he began 
to curse,” ete.): ‘The Hebrews: ‘and he began 
and cursed and swore.’’’? A reference to Jerome 
will show that he cited these very places, al- 
most, when he speaks of a Hebrew Gospel ; and 
the inference is, to say the least, strong that he 
does not refer to a Hebrew original of &t. 
Matthew’s Gospel, though he might have mis- 
taken this ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews ” 
for the real, authentic Gospel of Matthew, in 
another less-authenticated edition. The case 
will appear the same, on examination, with 
nearly, if not quite every reference made by any 
of the Fathers to the Gospel in question—cer- 
tainly to such as cite any passage. Certainly 
all this tends to render the assumption of a 
Hebrew original of Matthew gratuitous and 
needless, for the Aramaic peculiarities which 
now and then occur are really of no account 
in themselves. As well might one say that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is a translation, on ac- 
count of the Aramaic essence of iv, 12, while 
the rest is a tissue of LXX diction, and more 
than one-fifth in the ipsissima verba of the LXX. 
As to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, it 
appears to be pretty certain that it was extant 
in Greek, as well as Hebrew ; but only three or 
four short scraps of the Hebrew have come 
down to us. We have much more in Greek, but 
the greatest part exists in Latin translations. 
In the genealogy of Jesus it supplies an omis- 
sion of Matthew and has a few unimportant 
variations. With the narrative are some queer 
things. For example, xix, 16-24, when Christ 
directed to sell and give to the poor, ete., it 
narrates : ‘‘ but the rich man began to seratch his 
head,” ete. The baptism of Jesus has some queer 
additions (iii, 1—17): ‘Behold, the mother of 
the Lord and his brothers said to him : ‘ John the 
Baptist baptizes unto remission of sins. Let us go 
and be baptized by him.’ But he said to them: 
‘What have I sinned that I should go and be 
baptized by him, unless perhaps that which I 
have said is ignorance?’ So Jesus, almost 
against his will, was forced by his mother to 
receive John’s baptism. . When Jesus 
was baptized a flame appeared upon the water. 
But it came to pass when the Lord had gone 
up from the water the whole fountain of 
the Holy Spirit descended and rested upon him. 
and said to him : ‘ My Son, in all the prophets I 





was awaiting thee, that thou shouldst come’ 


and I should rest upon thee. For thou art my 
rest ; thou art my first-begotten son, who art to 
reign forever.’”? Ch. vi, 11 has (Latin and 
partly Hebrew): ‘Give us to-day our to-mor- 
row’s bread.” In xxv, 14-30, the Gospel in 
question is expressly said (in Greek) to have 
“come to us in Hebrew characters,” with a 
threat ‘‘not against that which is hidden 
(a4xoxpirpavroc), but against that which has lived 
a profligate Jife,”" f} 
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Fine Arts. 

WE are sorry to be under the necessity of 
saying it, but the interest excited by the annual 
exhibition of our National Academy of Design 
lasts but a very short time, and that after the 
first private view very few, if any, pictures find 
purchasers. That pleasing monosyllable, “‘sold,”’ 
is attached to a smaller number of frames this 
year than usual; and it is by no means to be 
wondered at. Apart from all considerations of 
hard times, which picture buyers, as well as 
all other people, feel, there have been more 
auction sales of paintings this spring than were 
ever known before. Some of these sales have 
been of very fine collections—such as those of 
Mr. W. B. Duncan, Mr. Morgan, and of Mr. W. 
H. Webb; and now added to these is the large 
collection of the late W. T. Blodgett. Follow- 
ing that great sale will come the collection of 
Mr. J. Stricker Jenkins, of Baltimore, which 
will take place at the rooms of the Messrs. 
Leavitt, in Clinton Hall, om the 2d and 3d of 
May. This collection contains works by no 
less than eighty-four modern European painters 
and by twenty-four American artists. As a 
matter of course, if people buy works of art at 
auction they will buy less from artists. 


....There are but few works of art in Wash- 
ington possessing any historical value, and there 
has been so much of jobbery and favoritism in 
the expenditure of the large sums appropriated 
for the decoration of the Capitol that the paint- 
ings and sculptures in that vast building are 
rather a disfigurement than an adornment to its 
halls. But there are a few very precious art- 
istic memorials there. When the Congressional 
Library was nearly destroyed by fire (for the 
second time) in 1851, a number of works of art 
were burned, among them Stuart’s portraits of 
the first five Presidents, painted from life; a 
portrait of Columbus, said to be original ; a por- 
trait of Peyton Randolph, wearing his Masonic 
insignia; and portraits of Baron De Kalb, 
Baron Steuben, and others. There was alsoa 
fine bust of Lafayette, by David. Stuart’s por- 
trait of Washington, which is now at the White 
House, was saved from destruction, when the 
British came, by the wife of President Madison, 
who, with the aid of a faithful servant, cut it 
from its frame before she fled and took it with 
her. 

.... William Page has on his easel a portrait 
of Washington, for a gentleman of this city, 
which looks more like a human being that one 
could love and feel a respect for than any of 
the heads of the Father of his Country known 
to the public. The artist has taken for his 
model in the drawing of the portrait the orig- 
inal bust made by Houdon from a cast of Wash- 
ington’s face. 

...-George M. Ottenger, an artist of Salt 
Lake City, has executed a large historical pic- 
ture for the Centennial Exhibition. It repre- 
sents the ‘‘ Meeting of Cortez with Montezuma.”’ 
The Salt Lake Tribune says that the artist has 
for many years made Mexico and her people 
as they were two or three centuries ago a special 
study, and has finished with much skill several 
very fine pictures of Mexican scenes. 

...-Among a lot of water-colors sold lately 
at the Salle Drouot, Paris, were ‘ Flock of 
Sheep,’? by Rosa Bonheur, for 2,050 frances ; 
“Mary Magdalene in the Desert,” Delaroche, 
1,665 francs; ‘‘ The Drum,’ Detaille, 700 francs; 
a picture by Gailliat, 4,020 francs; and ‘‘ The 
Workshop of Rembrandt,’ by Leys, for 1,920 
francs. 

....Mr. Millais, R. A., has recently received an 
order for a picture, the price for which is to be 
£15,000, one-third of the sum to be paid in ad- 
vance and the artist to choose his own subject. 
This is $15,000 more than Mr. Stewart paid forthe 
Meissonier called ‘* 1807,’ but it is $1,000 less 
than the picture cost Mr. Stewart landed in 
New York. 

....The London Academy says Mr. Arthur H. 
G. Neville has just finished a plaster statuette 
of Miss Genevieve Ward (of New York) as 
Lady Macbeth in her walking-sleep. The work 
is to be exhibited at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition and at the Paris salon, 


....The venerable author of ‘‘ Thanatepsis”’ 
has sat to a good many artists for his portrait 
during the past sixty years, and now he has been 
sitting to Mr. Le Clear, who is painting him “in 
his humorous aspect,’? which is a view of his 
picturesque head never before attempted. 


....The statue of Dr. Livingstone, which is 
to be erected in Edinburgh, has just betn cast 
at Chelsea, England. It represents Dr. Living- 
stone as standing, with a Bible in one hand and 
an ax in the other. 

...-The Berlin Museum has purchased the 
“Manfrini Giorgione,”’ the Raphael of the 
Patriza collection at Rome. Also from the 
same collection a small Signorelli anda por- 
trait attributed to Sebastino del Piombo. 

...-It is announced that a young French 
artist, named Du Val, has arrived here to make 
sketches for Centennial paintings, which are to 
be engraved. 
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Personalities, 


Dom Pepro II of Brazil has been monopo- 
lizing a good deal of public attention for a few 
days past ; but he has remained so short a time 
in any place that very little has been seen of 
him. He does not travel as an emperor, but 
as a private gentleman; or, at least, he would 
be glad to do so, if he wereallowed to have his 
own way. He comes to see, and not to be seen ; 
he wants to know things, and not to receive at- 
tentions. He left his title behind him in Rio de 
Janeiro, and refuses to be called “ your majes- 
ty.’? He gives people to understand that he is 
simply Monsieur d’Alcantara, and those who 
would be glad to prostrate themselves before 
him and make him long speeches he snubs in 
the most decided manner. There is not a 
Yankee in New England who dispatches busi- 
ness so rapidly and moves from place to place 
with such rapidity. He rises at 5o0’clock inthe 
morning and takes his lessons in Sanskrit, pre- 
paratory to the meeting of savans which he is to 
attend in St. Petersburg, in August. He devotes 
two entire days in New York, one of them 
being Sunday, to seeing things, receiving ad- 
dresses, and dispatching business, and then 
starts off for San Francisco, leaving his empress 
at the Fifth AvenuefHotel; and while a deputa- 
tion is on the way from Fall River to invite him 
to visit that city he is rushing over the Erie 
Railway. And so he goes. Yet this rapid- 
traveling, information-seeking ruler of a vast 
empire was born in the purple and is a native of 
a tropical clime, which is supposed to induce 
luxurious ways and indolent habits. He will be 
back from the Pacific Coast in season for the 
Centennial opening in Philadelphia, and will 
leave Boston on the 12th of July for Europe. 


-e:-Cardinal Manning has caused a great 
commotion in London by his fulminations 
against all kinds of theatrical representations, 
Ata meeting of the Roman Catholic Temper- 
ance Society, at Exeter Hall, on the 2lst of 
March, His Eminence denounced all establish- 
ments for dramatic performances, ‘‘from the 
costly theater of the rich to the penny-gaff of 
the poor,” as ‘ one vast scale of corruption,” 
and counseled and strongly advised all his 
hearers “never, on any account, to set their 
feet in one of them.” 


----Dom Pedro has been a good deal run 
after by idle people since he landed in Brooklyn, 
last week ; but he don’t care fortrifles. He said 
at Omaha that it was natural for an energetic 
people to be a little rough, and that it was im- 
possible to combine the energetic disposition 
which was characteristic of this American na- 
tion with the suavity of manner which belongs 
to less enterprising people. Clearly, he knows 
how it is himself. 


eeeeLhe Norwich Bulletin thinks that Post 

master Jewell will get the nomination at Cin- 
cinnati for the presidency. But it says: ‘If he 
cannot get the nomination, then let Connecticut 
go for Bristow and make a good, hard fight for 
him. Nothing else will satisfy the earnest 
wishes of this state.” If we were to judge of 
the wishes of Connecticut from the vote of that 
state for governor, Mr. Bristow will hardly sat- 
Asfy it, unless a great change should take place 
in the political sentiment of the people. 


----The death of our “ great shop-keeper,” 
A. T. Stewart, was announced in the city of 
Amiens, France, by the chamber of commerce 
of that city, by the distribution of hand-bills ; 
this special honor being paid to his memory on 
account of his charitable deeds in Amiens, in 
1870, ' 


-»+eThomas H. Briggs, the oldest school- 
teacher in New Jersey, died at Succasunna, last 
week. He was seventy-five years old and had 
been engaged continuously in his work since 
1819. 


..-»General Sherman is to preside and deliver 
an address at a reunion of veterans of the civil 
war, which is to be held in Springfield, Dl., on 
the 13th of May. 

----Rev. Dr, Storrs, of Brooklyn, will deliver 
an historical address at the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, 
which meets in Utica, May 24th. 


-.-» Prof, John K. Paine, of Harvard, has been 
selected to compose the music for the Centen- 
nial Hymn, written by John G. Whittier, for the 
Fourth of July Celebration at Philadelphia. 


--+»Dr, J. 8. Sylvester, one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians of England, has been 
appointed to the chair of advanced mathematics 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


-...The Democrats of Indiana have instructed 
their delegates to vote for Mr. Hendricks at St. 
Louis. 


eseethe Rev. George H. Jackson, a negro 
clergyman, preached in the Anglican Cathedral, 
at Quebec, recently. 


-.-.Dr. Mudd, who set the shattered leg of 
J. Wilkes Booth, has been re-elected to the 
Maryland senate as a Republican, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NN ——————————————————— 


Science, 


THE observatory of Bothkamp discontin- 
ued its work when the director, Dr. Vogel, 
was called to Berlin, abouta year ago. The 
third volume of observations made there has, 
however, just appeared, edited by Dr. Lohse, 
and is mostly made up of various observations 
upon the sun. The most remarkable result 
seems to be that there is a well-marked period- 
icity of short extent in the eruptive energy 
of the sun, the period being about fifty days. 
Taking from his own drawings and those 
published by the Italian Spectroscopic Society 
the area of the solar protuberances for every 
available day during the past six years, Lohse 
finds that not only do the protuberances follow 
the spots in their eleven-year period, but dur- 
ing 1871, 1872, and part of 1873 showed clearly 
a subordinate period of 50 days. Since the 
middle of 1873, however, the whole solar actiy- 
ity has been so small that this subordinate peri- 
odicity has been entirely undistinguishable. 
Dr. Lohse proposes a new theory to account for 
the fact that in the solar spectrum we find only 
the lines of the metallic electro-positive ele- 
ments, and not those of the metalloids, which 
belong to the electro-negative end of the series. 
Both he and Lockyer, and indeed all spectro- 
scopic observers, agree that we must look to 
the outer and cooler layers of the solar atmos- 
phere for evidence of the presence of the 
metalloids, where only there is hope, by no 
means certainty, of finding them. But, while 
most observers agree with Mr. Lockyer in be- 
lieving that these metalloids exist in the lower 
layers, as well as the higher, and are not seen 
simply because the conditions of temperature 
and pressure are unfavorable to their visibility, 
Dr. Lohse holds to the idea that there is some 
force in the sun which repels and drives from 
the center these electro-negative elements. It 
remains to be seen whether this hypothesis will 
gain adherents. The old one seems to be too 
well supported by experimental facts to be 
easily displaced. 





....An apparatus of great delicacy has lately 
been devised by Dr. Mosso, of Turin, for meas- 
uring the movements of the blood-vessels in 
man. The arrangement of the plethysmograph 
(as it is called) consists in enclosing a part of 
the body—the forearm, e.g.—in a glass cylinder 
with caoutchouc ring, filling the cylinder with 
tepid water, and measuring, by a special appa- 
ratus, the quantity of water which flows out or 
in through a tube connected with the cylinder, 
as the arm expands or contracts. An opening 
in the cylinder is connected by a piece of caout- 
chouc tubing with a glass tube opening down- 
ward into a test-tube suspended from a double 
pulley, with a counterpoise to which the record- 
ing lever is attached, in a vessel containing a 
mixture of alcohol and water. When the ves- 
sels of the arm dilate water passes from the 
cylinder into the test-tube, which is thereby im- 
mersed further, so that the counterpoise rises, 
In the opposite case water flows back from the 
test-tube into the cylinder, the test-tube rises, 
and the counterpoise descends. Among other 
applications of the apparatus, Dr. Mosso em- 
ploys it in studying the physiology of thought 
and cerebral activity. The slightest emotions 
are revealed by the instrument by a change in 
the state of the blood-vessels. The entrance of 
a person during the experiment in whom one is 
interested has the effect of diminishing the 
volume of the forearm from four to fifteen 
cubic centimeters. The work of the brain dur- 
ing the solution of an arithmetical or other 
problem or the reading of a passage difficult to 
understand is always accompanied by contrac- 
tion of the vessels proportional to the effect of 
thought. 


«++. What wecall heredity is almost equivalent 
to what we k*-Ow as the force of habit; or, as 
we express it, abit become asecond nature.” 
The importance ©! thislaw in what we know as 
Darwinism can scarcely be overrated. A habit 
will exist and may be communicated to posterity 
long after the cause which called it into exist- 
ence ceases to exist. A recent illustration of 
this is given in an English paper. The Lily of 
the Valley (Convallaria majalis), as grown in 
Holland, is of the same ancestry as that grown 
in Germany. From some cause, the Holland 
plants have broad leaves, with short spikes of 
flowers, the spikes barely projecting beyond the 
leaves. ~ The flowers, also, are of a greenish 
tint. The German ones have long and narrow 
leaves, and the spike is so elongated that the 
lowermost flower is above the apex of the leaf. 
The flower is pure white. There is here exhibited 
the influence of two powers—the one in favor of 
what may be termed longitudinal, and the 
other of lateral development. But if the Ger- 
man and Dutch plants are taken to some other 
country, out of reach of the powers that induced 
the peculiar races, the habits of each race con- 
tinues as distinct as if under their natural or 
original conditions. How long this difference 


would exist is a question; but the tendency of 
evidence is that even where a habit is very rap- 





periods. Facts of this character interfere very 
much with what is known as_ teleological 
science. We may fancy we see a cause or a use 
for a peculiar structure, when really the cause 
ceased to exist long ago. 


...- According to Abbé Moigus, M. Tommasi 
has, after prolonged experiment, succeeded in 
constructing a “‘hydrothermic motor,’’ which 
gives a practical result. The dilatation and 
cooling of the oil are produced so regularly 
that, with the aid of gearing, five strokes of 
the piston are obtained in a minute. These 
five strokes suffice to do work which in the 
small model is only a third of a horse-power, 
but with larger models might amount to 
several horse-power. It is expected the ma- 
chine will find a place in industry even as a 
primary motor; but M. Tommasi has conceived 
the happy idea of using it as a secondary 
motor—utilizing the waste heat in the escaping 
steam of a steam-engine, with which the 
hydrothermic motor is connected. The force 
of dilatation of oil is very great and can be 
quickly called into action, so that for loco- 
motives, tram-cars, etc., the amount of pri- 
mary force might be greatly reduced if one of 
these engines were attached. Thus on one of 
the Paris tramways a steam-engine of five 
horse-power is used. This not too much in 
going up steep slopes, but it is excessive on a 
level road. It is suggested that it might, per- 
haps, be replaced by a small engine of one 
horse-power, accompanied with a hydrothermic 
motor, which could be called into action when 
required, by means of the waste steam from 
the other. 


....The way in which frost acts in destroying 
vegetable tissue, and consequently vegetable 
life, is yet open to discussion. When the liquid 
in the structure freezes, it will, of course, fol- 
low the law common in such cases and expand, 
disrupting the tissue to the destruction of life. 
The enigma with most persons is how vegetable 
matter can get through our winters after the 
sap has been thoroughly frozen, in the face of 
this law. But it is probable that the sap does 
not freeze in these cases. A Mr. Piffard pub- 
lishes some experiments, in an English paper, 
made with the juice of a cabbage leaf. Some 
juice was mixed with water and putin a bottle, 
and in another bottle pure water. Both were 
exposed to a givenlow temperature. The cab- 
bage water resisted congelation, while the mere 
water froze. It thus appears that plants resist 
frost through their juices, and that the power 
of resistance is a chemical and not a vital one 
merely ; unless, indeed, life itself be but a mode 
of chemical action, 


...--An old Chaldean tablet in the British 
Museum, recently deciphered by H. Fox Tal- 
bot, contains a record of acomet. The date is 
probably about 1150 B. C., in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzarI. It reads as follows: 


“1, The star is hairy; its orb is like a shining 
ht, 


£ 
2. and it has a tail receding from it like a 
creeping scorpion. 
3. The great star from the northern horizon 
4, unto the southern horizon 
5. extends its measure like a creeping [scor- 
ion’s tail]. 
6. This on the face of the tablet [was written] 
7. at the time when Nebuchadnezzar had 
marched into the land of Elam.” 
If there is no exaggeration in the statement 
that the tail extended from the northern to the 
southern horizon, it was much longer than any 
other recorded. The tail of the great comet of 
1861 measured at one time 106°, and has never 
been exceeded by any modern comet. 


«-.eLhe observatory of Rio Janeiro, under 
the charge of Liais, is being refitted and 
equipped in a most effective and in some re- 
spects original manner. The instruments are 
so placed that either the telescopes serve as 
eollinators to each other, or else their axes, 
which are made hollow and fitted up as fixed 
telescopes. This arrangement makes it very 
easy to watch and check errors of adjustment. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, who is himself a 
scientific man of considerable standing and a 
corresponding member of the French Academy 
of Sciences, takes great personal interest in 
the matter and supplies the necessary means 
with hearty liberality. 


-+..Prof. Montogazza, of Pavia, is said to 
have discovered that ozone in immense quanti- 
ties is generated by all plants and flowers hay- 
ing aromatic odors, As the object of sweet 
odors in flowers has recently been claimed by 
the teleologists in behalf of attraction to in- 
sects, so that cross-fertilization may be thereby 
effected, this new office of odor will have to be 
‘looked into.’”?> We have seen only a para- 
graph in regard to the discovery. How far the 
origipal experiments warrant the deduction we 
are unable to say. 


-..-At the last annual meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society the gold medal was con- 
ferred upon Le Verrier, for his discussion of 
the theories of the four major planets, with 
tables. He has previously received the medal 
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| Missions. 


In Japan none seem so ready to accept the 
Gospel and to spread it abroad as the physicians, 
We have from time to time given examples of 
this openness to Christian impressions on the 
part of a class of men who in other heathen 
countries are bigoted and inaccessible. In the 
last Missionary Herald we find several fresh in- 
stances. One is a physician at Fushimi, a sub. 
urb of Kiyoto. He has been an inquirer for 
more than a year and has been cited before the 
authorities several times for having Christian 
meetings at his house. Men come from mileg 
around in order to ask him about this new way, 
He distributes a great many Bibles and tracts 
and is preaching Christ every day with a burning 
zeal. The other is a native physician of Kobe, 
who was baptized last year. He is a close 
student of the Scriptures and is at work among 
his friends, neighbors, and patients. His 
house, like every other Japanese residence, has 
its “‘ god-shelf.” For along time these house. 
hold deities have had their faces turned to the 
wall; but, after a conversation with the mis. 
sionary about them, it was thought best to 
burn them for firewood. From various parts 
of Japan, the missionaries receive intelligence 
of intense interest in the religion of Jesus on 
the part of natives who have never come in 
contact with foreign teachers. Converts, when 
on their travels in the interior, are fairly be- 
seiged by their countrymen desiring informa. 
tion. 


----A part of the work of the American 
Board in Western India is among the Mabars, 
a very lowcaste of Hindus. These Mahars 
live on the gifts which the farmers bestow 
upon them as sweeps and scavengers. The 
skin and the flesh of dead animals are left to 
them. They are allowed to get grass and 
gleanings in the harvest-fields. Every evening, 
those who act as village gate-keepers go from 
house to house and salute their employers in 
the expectation of getting the broken meats, 
which are then divided among their clansmen, 
Latterly the good feeling of the farmers to 
ward the Mahars has ceased. They accuse 
them of poisoning their cattle, to get the 
hides, which seems in many cases to be the 
truth. They have cut off their privileges and 
refused the gifts on which the Mahars live 
This has starved the Mahars out of their oii 
homes, and will probably force them intoa 
somewhat higher stage of civilization. Mean- 
time, however, the missionary work among 
them has become very much unsettled. But 
not all the Mahars are so dependent upon their 
neighbors. As they become Christians they 
begin to rise in the social scale. A native 
scholar who lately visited some of the villages 
in which the American Board is at work speaks 
very favorably of the change which has come 
over these once filthy and lazy people, as far 
as the Gospel has reached them, 


....The heir of the rajahship of Khassia, in 
Assam, whose conversion to Christianity we 
have noticed in these columns, is a bright ex- 
ample of steadfastness to Christian principle. 
He is the rightful successor to his deceased 
uncle, and the heathen chiefs have been very 
anxious that he should enter upon the office. 
If he would only say that he was not a Chris 
tian, or if he would only consent that his body 
should be burned after his death, with the old 
heathen ceremonies, they would at once induct 
him into the rajahship. All these offers the 
chieftain, whose name is U. Borsing, de 
clined. If he became rajah, it would be a8 
Christian, ruling the people in righteousness, 
but forcing none to accept his faith. Afters 
time, with the consent of the British commis- 
sioner, a heathen relative was put into the 
office. The people, however, were not satis 
fied to lose a man of much higher qualifica- 
tions, and even his rival now desires to resign 
the office into his hands. The matter is await 
ing the decision of the Indian Government, and 
it is very probable that U. Borsing will rule a5 
Christian rajah. 


.e..The American Board missionaries have, 
after many futile attempts, succeeded in pur 
chasing a house for mission purposes in Shauwu. 
This large town is situated on the River Min, 266 
miles from its mouth, and is in the northwest 
corner of the Province Fuh-Kien. The work 
there is said to be very promising. At there 
quest of the American consul at Fu-chau the 
high officials of the province have issued @ prot 
lamation defining the relations of the people to 
foreigners and Christianity. In this proclama- 
tion, which has been posted throughout the 
interior, it is declared that, under the treaties, 
foreigners may rent land, build churches, and 
preach everywhere. Foreigners may sojourn ip 
the interior, whether in cities or in villages, ad 
they please. Christians are not to be obliged, 
under any pretense, to contribute to the sup- 
port of the religions of the country. dis- 
tinct order sets forth the far greater religious 
liberty enjoyed in China than is yet the case in 
more promising Japan. 





planets and Mars, 





...-Mr. Winsor, of the Americon Board, 
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writes to The Missionary Herald that he has had 
much encouragement on a recent tour into the 


eT 





northeast of his station, Satara, Western India. 
In almost all cases he found the heads of the 
villages very friendly, They gathered the 
people together to hear the Gospel and prepared 
the places of meeting. At one village the serv- 
ices were continued for three days. The vil- 
lage chief came to the missionary’s tent twice to 


speak of these things in private, and urged his | 


visitor to come again. In the capital town of 
the little state, the prince received Mr. Winsor 
yery cordially, and gave him a large room aside 
ofthe palace, in which to preach the Gospel to 
the people. The impression left upon the mis- 
sionary’s mind was that this whole people were 
stretching out their hands toward God. 


.... We lately referred to the three churches § 
of Chi-mi, China, under the charge of one na- § 


tive pastor, formerly connected with the Name- 
less Sect. 
recent letter from Dr. Nevins, which mentions 
the arrest of this pastor, on account of an effort 
made by him to shield one of his members from 
persecution. The official to whom he com 
plained had him apprehended and sent for trial 
to Chi-fu. The journey of 140 miles was made 
on foot, and the Gospel was faithfully preached 
at all the police-stations on the way. One of 
the underlings who had the pastor in charge 


was 80 favorably impressed that he has declared § 


his intention to become a Christian. On hear- 
ing his case, the Taotai at once honorably dis- 
missed him. 


Mission College at Calcutta, states in a few 
words the chief reason why the results of mis- 
sion work among the Hindus of Northern India 
arecomparatively small. He says: 

“The great difficulty is indifference to relig- 
ion altogether, The religious interest being 
weak, the perception, even clear perception of 
a religious truth does not generate that degree 
of feeling and responsibility which we should 
all naturally expect. In fact, the idea that the 
perception of a religious truth carries with it an 
obligation is novel to the Bengali mind. The 
truth of a religion has never been with them a 
reason for accepting and obeying it.” 

Only an outpouring of the Holy Spirit can 
remedy this worst form of religious error—in- 
difference. 


....The annual report from the Cesarea sta- 
tion of the Western Turkey Mission shows avery 
hopeful growth in every respect. One church 
has been added; a number of new congrega- 
tions have been formed; the laborers have 


increased 90 per cent. in average attendance ; 
47 were added on profession of faith; and the 


which had been attained before the terrible 
famine. The Protestant community now num- 
bers 2,310, being an advance in one year of 808, 
which latter figure is within forty of the whole 
growth of the mission during its first fourteen 
years, 


.»»»We recently referred to the reception 
given to the Prince of Wales at Maniachi junc- 
tion, Southern India, by 6,000 native Christians. 
An English newspaper remarks that this was 
probably the only occasion on which the Prince 
saw something of the real staple of India’s 
population. The great majority of these Chris- 
tians are ryots, or small tenant farmers, or 
small traders, with a few men of letters and 
subordinate officials among them. In the en- 
tire mass of native Christians present at Mani- 
achi there could not be seen one person, 
whether of the clergy or laity, with anything 
like a European dress on. 


..+eAmong the evidences of revival in the 
Maori Mission of New Zealand we notice the 
ordination of three Maoris in connection with 
the Church Missionary Society at Auckland. 
~ raises the number of Maori ministers to 


+»..-Ten members were added to the First 
Presbyterian church at Canton, China, on the 
first Sunday in January. This congregation, 
under the charge of Dr. Hopper, has enjoyed a 
Continuous revival interest and is one of the 
best in China, 


-++sMr, Neesima, the young Japanese mis- 
tionary educated in this country, was married 
on January 3d to the sister of Yamamaho, the 
blind counselor of the city of Kiyoto. It is a 
marriage which promises to be very helpful to 
the Gospel work in Japan. 


+++-As the Native Church develops into 
strength the foreign missionaries become 
Superintendents, rather than pastors. Thus in 
‘he Church Missionary districts of Tinnevelly, 
India, Dr. Sargent has 24 and Mr. Dibb 12 
Native pastors working under him. 


+++-The London Society has a native church 
of 142 communicants on the Island of Hong- 
Kong, China, This church supports its two na- 
tive preachers and also meets all the expenses 
of a mission which it has started in Fatohan 
and which now numbers 100 members, 


The Foreign Missionary contains a F 
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* 16).—A notable miracle had been wrought. 


: ‘problems complicate the latter work. 
been nearly doubled ; the Sunday-schools have 








The Funday-school, 


little native state of Phultum, which lies to the | 


LESSON FOR MAY 7th, 1876. 


; ‘THE POWER OF JESUS’S NAME.—ActTs 11, 


12-26. 





.As presented in the lesson of this day we see 
tie power of Jesus’s name : 

1. As A MIRACLE-Workine Power (vy. 12—16). 

2. As a Sovur-Savine Power (v. 17—26). 

1. As A MIRACLE-Workine PowER (vy. 12— 
A 
man lame from his birth had been completely 
cured, in full view of the publie and at a mo- 
ment’s notice. He was in no collusion with his 


healers; but had been well known to the com- | ing, as others are privileged to do. They need 


munity by his begging at a gate of the Temple. 
After his healing, he entered the Temple, leap- 
ing, praising God, and elinging to his bene- 
factors. A crowd soon assembled, to which 


Peter addressed the words of this lesson. | 


‘Notice (1) his emphatie disayowal of personal 


F -power. Neither miraculous power nor meritori- 


ous power had he or John for the achievement 
-of such a result. 
upon themselves, as though by their ability the 
man walked. 


denied, crucified, and dead Jesus, who was now 
raised from the dead and glorified by the 
Father. Here is a noble model for all workers. 


» “*Not I, but Christ,’’ be each one’s motto. 
Peter was quite frank in pointing out the sin 


-of his hearers in their manner of treating Jesus. 


‘preference to him; in fact, as having slain him. 


And, while they acted thus, the God whom their | 
fathers served and whom they professed to | 
' ,serve had glorified this same Jesus and had 

raised him from the dead. Thus they and God | 


~were distinctly at issue concerning Jesus, as is 
tthe case with God and all other unbelievers, 
The “name of Jesus’? means Jesus himself. 
‘His names are not mere designations. They 
are descriptions, revelations of him. He who 
jhas faith in a name borne by Jesus has faith in 
‘all that name implies, The one name ‘Jesus”’ 


ccomprehends all that may be needed in saving | 
} «sinner from his sins, 


faith in his name,’ made that lame man strong 
and gave him perfect soundness. 
marvel ye at this?’ The greater includes the 
lless. A miracle-working power {is less than a 
soul-saving power; for tremeudous moral 
But 
miracles without number were wrought in 


; Jesus’s name. This measure of power, there- 


: fore, was unquestionably lodged in his name. 
contributions have nearly reached the standard } 


2. A SouL-SavInc PowER (v, 17—26).—The 
‘people and their rulers had been ignorant con- 
cerning the real character of Jesus. But now 
Peter determines to instruct them. They be- 
lieved the prophets and they knew that these 
‘holy men had said much about the Messiah, 
the Christ of God. But all “‘those things” 
Peter declares to be “fulfilled”? in Jesus. 
‘Once more we see Peter’s knowledge of the 
‘Scriptures. No man is qualified to work for God 
‘who does not know God’s Word. Upon this as- 
serted and undenfable fulfillment of prophecy 
in the person of Jesus Peter founds an exhorta- 
tion to repentance, conversion, and the blotting 
outof sin. Every new posture of Jesus is a new 
ground of appeal to the sinner. Acceptance of 
Jesus is encircled with promise. ‘Times of 
refreshing ’’ come from his presence, and God 
“shall send’? him yet again to restore all 
things, “This same Jesus . . . shall so come,” 
and he shall come ‘‘to be admired in all them 
that believe ’ (II Thess., {, 10). 

But, lest this appeal should fail to move 
them, Peter, who pushed zealously for results, 
quotes from Moses concerning “ another 
prophet.” He should be, like Moses, a law- 
giver and a leader. He was to be heard in all 
things and every soul that did not hear should 
be destroyed. Tleis was a pinch upon their con- 
sciences. Another prophet had been promised 
to them, and butone. To hear him was to live; 
to reject him was to die. Thus he crowds the 
truth upon them ; and thus should we crowd it 
upon the ignorant and neglectful. 

Nor can it rest at this. Samuel and all the 
prophets are summoned to testify. They all 
had foretold “these days.”? Perhaps he paused 
to illustrate. Buton he presses with his ap- 
peal; “Ye are the children of the prophets.” 
Hear your fathers, therefore. Ye are also chifl- 
dren “of the covenant.” Therefore accept the 
promised blessing. To you first Jesus comes, 
He comes to bless you, to turn every one from 
his iniquities. Such blessed urgency, in Jesus’s 
name, leads men to test his soul-saving power. 


a - 


-...Secretaries in Sunday-schools are little 
thought of by many persons. Advanced 
workers, however, think differently of this 
matter. Next to the proprietor or business 
manager of a concern, the book-keeper is the 
next man in importance. And so in a Sunday- 
school, next in importance to the superinten- 
dent comes the secretary, Mr, Franklin Allen, 


He rebukes the look tured | 


| “These new accommodations, 
| the most of ‘them.” Many of the audience 


And “ Why | 
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ae 
of the Olivét Mission Sunday-school, New York, 
who is'one of the best of secretaries, thus de- 
clares himself upon one part of the sécretary’s 
pest: : 


“Tt is a shame upon ‘the system which has 
long obtained that the secretaries have been 
overworked and illy fed. One or two secre- 
taries in a school have been staggering under a 
load which ought to employ four, five, or more. 
The opening and closing exercises of the school 
represent'to them but so many minutes, which 
they must drive, drive, drive, to accomplish the 
task given ‘them todo. It is time we hada 
change in this. The séetetaries should be 
numerous énough to gét' their work done in the 
time ‘usually allotted to the teaching of the 
lesson—say thifty to forty minutes, In the 
opening éxercises—occupying say fifteen to 
twenty minutes—the secretaries should have a 
recognized ‘station in the main room, should 
take part in prayer, praise, and Scripture-read- 


the — of the Spirit, as others need it. 

When the teaching of the lesson is finished and ' 
the superintendent reviews the school from the, 
desk, shall those precious ‘three to five minutes : 
of concentrated truth and its personal applica-: 
tion be lost to these ‘hard-working servants of 
the church?” 


ee.-At the dedication of the Sunday-school 
room of the new Presbyterian chapel, at Broad 
and Diamond Streéts, Philadelphia, a somewhat 


| novel exercise was introduced. The conven-: 
But notice (2) his equally em- | 
phatic ascription of all the power to the once | 


tional addresses and sermon were set aside, and 
the pastor, Rev, Matthew Newkirk, with the’ 


| Revs. Henry Clay Trumbull and George’A. Peltz, 


opened up a conversation upon the topic 
How to make 


were drawn into ‘the'talk, which was quite live-' 


| ly. Mr. John Wanamaker finally reviewed the 
He charges them squarely with having deliv- | 


ered him up, denied him, desired a murderer in | 


points elicited. This new chapel is another 
architecture. It has been adapted expressly 


Those contemplating building for themselves 
may well study it, as‘those contemplating ded- 


employed, 


«.».TWwo years ago the experiment of a Sun- 
day-school workers’ canip-me¢ting was tried. 


| It was called an “Assembly” and it met at 


Chautauqua Lake, in Western New York. The 
popularity which ‘this style of meeting ‘has 
gained is indicated by the following announce- 


+ iis name, through | ments, to which several less conspicuous but 


similar gatherings might be added: 

Assembly for Central New York, at Cazenovia Lake, 
June 13th—224, 1876, 

Conference, at Sea Grove, N. J., June 25th, July 2d, 
1876, 

Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
June 27th, July Sth, 1876. 

Parliament, at Well’s Island, St. Lawrence River, 
July 19%th—26th, 1876. 

Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 
22d—30th, 1876, 

Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y., August 
1st—15th, 1876, ‘ 


..-.India has her own Sunday-school month- 
ly. It is the official organ of “The Indian 
Sunday-school Union”? and its first two num- 
bers have been received in this land. The new 
publication is called The Indian Sunday-school 
Journal, It is an attractive magazine of twen- 
ty-eight pages, issued from the American Mis- 
sion Press at Lucknow. Its editors are the 
Rev. Messrs. W. J. P, Morrison, of Amballa, 
and B. H. Badley, of Gonda, Oudh. Asso- 
ciated with these are the Rev. Messrs. E. C. B. 
Hallam, Howrah, Bengal, Narayan Sheshadri, 
Jalna, and C. P, Hard, of Madras. Besides 
giving notes on the International Lessons, the 
numbers already issued present several in- 
structive papers read before the recent Alla- 
habad Sunday-school Convention. Success to 
our fellow-laborers in that distant field. 


--.»A good hit at the prevalent stinginess in 
maintaining Sunday-schools is made by The 
Sunday-school Timesin the following paragraph : 

‘When the Chinese had built their new man- 
of-war, ‘The Terror to Western Nations,’ they 
could not launch her, because the requisite 
amount of grease for the ‘ways’ was refused 
by the overeconomical government officials. 
A like short-sighted policy is pursued by some 
of our American church 0: cisls in dealing with 
the Sunday-school. They are proud of this 
church agency, but they refuse to pay its ex- 
penses. For laek of grease to the ‘ ways,’ more 


than one Sunday-sehool ship lies any di 
long after leuneting day.” yo cen 


....Whether a superintendent who never 
attempts to review his school is more to be 
pitied or blamed may be with some an open 
question, It is, however, very certain that he 
allows te pass unimproved a golden opportun- 
ity of “harrowing in” the good seed. The 
final moment in a service is that which in 
the main determines the subsequent results. If 
every 8 tendent saw to it that the final 
thought in his school was of the best point in 
the lesson, who can doubt that vast advantages 
would accrue ? 

eee-On April 15th The Sunday-school Times 
appeared as an Easter number. Its date of is- 
sue falling upon the Easter festival made this 
eminently appropriate and the work was well 
done. Articles were inserted upon The True 
Import of Easter, The Date’ of Easter, 
Easter in the Early Church, Easter Customs, 
Easter Fancies, together with an Easter story 


and an Easter | . Such work is very valu- 
able as a mere matter of histori 





pm oy ie collation, aside 
Dot have tof the testgel i Dereome tay OF may 


noble contribution in the line of Sunday-school ' 


to accommodate the Sunday-school work. | 


icatory services may well study the method here ' 


School wud College. : 


THEY are trying, at the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, at Boston, to develop piano-tuning 
as an industry for the blind. ‘Institutions in 
other countries have turned out some very good 
tuners, and the well-known delicacy of ear of 
blind people specially qualifies them for the 
work,”’ says the Springfield Union, We do not 
think much of this idea, The fact is that blind 
people, having one sense less, pay great atten- 
tion to their ears; but we doubt whether their 
sense of hearing is really sharpened. And as 
for the blind as musicians, their success is not 
so hard-won as many think, Music is one of 
the few arts not shut out from the enjoyment 
of that unfortunate class, 


-».»The trustees of Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, have decided to erect a handsome new 
marble building on the college grounds, so that 
the institution will altogether accommodate 800 
pupils. The family system is to be tried in the 
new building, the boys to be formed into divis- 
ions of thirty, each under the care of a “‘ house 
mother,” assisted by a teacher, a seamstress, and 
two servants. If the experiment proves suc- 
cessful, it is to be extended to the whole insti- 
tution. 


....-New Mexico has only 116 public schools 
and 4,694 school children, and yet she wants to 
be a state. Of these schools ten are con- 
trolled by religious orders, though supported 
by public funds. One curious fact is that, 
while in thirty schools English and Spanish are 
taught, in sixty-nine Spanish only is the lan- 
guage used and in fourteen English alone, 
Besides thése schools there‘are several parochia! 
and private establishments, with an average at- 
tendance of 1,259, 


-»-. The Yale faculty is talking of having only 
two terms a year—the first term to last from 
September to about Christmas, followed by 
three weeks’ vacation ; the second term to last 
until June, with a recess of a week, without ex- 
aminations at Easter. Harvard has had only 
two terms for many years and the same plan 
was adopted at Dartmouth three or four years 
ago. 


--..A gentleman of Rochester, who does not 
want his name known, has expressed his pur- 
pose of giving to the University of Virginia a 
cabinet of minerals worth $25,000, and $15,000 
with which to erect a building for the exhibi- 
tion and use of the collection, on condition 
that a fund of $12,000 is provided for its prep- 
aration and care, The University was lately 
voted a $30,000 annuity by the state. 


«...Mr. Spurgeon stated, at a recent meeting 
of the pastor’s college connected with his Tab- 
ernacle, that the institution began twenty years 
ago with one student, and that since that time 
350 students have been educated who are now 
preaching. A poor education, but better than 
none, 


+». The Kansas legislature at its last session 
amended the act relating to public sehools by 
striking out the word “white,” thus virtually 
abolishing the colored schools and making the 
public schools free to all, irrespective of color. 
This has caused some disturbance in Leaven- 
worth. 


.-.-After many failures the students of 
Princeton have obtained the eonsent of the 
faculty to establish a college newspaper, to be 
published fortnightly. The Nassau Literary 
Magazine, their monthly, has been decorous, 
but dull, The best thing about it is its hand- 
some steel-plate cover, 


e+-eThe college of liberal arts of Boston Uni- 
versity is now able to employ an additional 
professor. Nearly $70,000 have been subseribed 
for the University, to be used when $100,000 is 
reached. Five or six bequests have been re- 
ceived during the present year, none of which 
have been less than $1,000. 


eoeeThe trustees of the University of Penn 
sylvania have met the demand for an extension 
of the facilities of the medical school by ap 
pointing four additional professors, which is 
only the first step in‘a programme of reform 
and extension which is expected to bring the 
school up to the requirements of the times. 


-.»»Financial embarrassments have compelled 
the San Francisco board of education to order 
the closing of the public schools after May Ist. 
A poor place to begin to economize. 


....Oxford is still one ahead on the total list 
of races. If Cambridge beats in 1877 there will 
be fun in 1878, 


....George M. Towle, the well-known writer, 
has accepted the assistant secretaryship of the 
Boston school committee. 


-+»eThe Harvard-Yale race at Springfield 
this year is to be eight-oared. 


....Cornell’s captain, Ostrom, says he has a 
better crew this year than last. 


««-- The tuition at Dartmouth has been raised 





from $70 to $90, which price is still very low, 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received 





BAPTIST. 
ABRAMS, G. W., Athens, N. Y., resigns ; ad- 
dress Mariaville, Schenectady Co., N. ¥. 
BARKER, M., Adams Center, N. Y., goes to 
Friendship, Allegheny Co., N. Y. 
BARLOW, J. L., late of Sywacuse, N. Y., has 
taken charge of church at Lyons, Mich. 
BELLS, GeorcE B., late of Minn., is laboring at 
Flushing, Mich. 
BENNETT, M. L., South Glens Falls, N. Y., 
goes to Warrensburgh, N. 
BESSEY, O. P., called to Brewster, Mass, 
BLOODGOOD, A. V., Webster City, Iowa, 
resigns. 
BOWMAN, T. W., Sylvania, Mo., goes to Jack- 
: son, Mo. 
BROWN, J. R., called to Mt. Braddock, Fayette 
Co., Penn. 
CADY, E. C., Glenwood, Iowa, resigns and 
becomes agent for Burlington University. 
CHAMBLISS, A. W., Hamilton, Mo., resigns. 
COOK, A., JR., Hagedorn Mills, N. Y., resigns. 
EARLY, Samvet, Columbia, O., goes to Bed- 
ford, O. 
EMORY, J. C., Athol, N. Y., goes to Amster- 
dam, N. 
FERGUSON, A. C., formerly of Manlius 
se call to Pittsford, Monroe ¢ 
FORTNEY, W. P., preaches at Olive Branch 
and Big Crossings, Penn.; address Falls 
City, Penn. 
GOODMAN, J. 8., East Saginaw, Mich., sup- 
plies temporarily at Ithaca, Mich. 
HARPER, H. B., of the grad. class of Crozer 
Theo, Sem., goes to Marcus Hook, Penn. 
HOUCK, E. C., has assumed pastorate at Third 
and Memorial churches, Williamsport, 


Penn. 

KONE, W. W., Paris, Mo., resigns. 

MASON, D. N., Marshalltown, Iowa, accepts 
call to Marion, Iowa. 

McCANN, WILLIAM, ord., lately, at Unity ch., 
St. Clair Co., Ill. 

MERRIMAN, J. R., Scotia, Schenectady Co., 
resigns. 

MONROE, J. R., Howard City, Mich., called to 
Sabewa, Mich. 

NEWTON, A. R., Genesee, Ill., accepts call to 
Grant Park, Kankakee Co., Ill. 

PARSHALL, R. F., Healdsburg, Cal., accepts 
call to Vallejo, Cal. 

PAULING, L., of Maryland, called to Picture 

cks, Penn. 

PERRY, W. H., late of Frankfort, N. Y., is set- 
tled as pastor at Prattsburgh, N, Y. 

READ, WILLIAM, accepts call to Reading, 
Mich. 

RILEY, J. W., Mattoon, Ill., goes to Indianola, 
Ind. 


N. 
0., 


SPENCER, C. D., called to Howard City, Mich. 

wae LER, W. H., accepts call to Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 

TONG, H. F., accepts call to Marble Hill, Mo. 

VAN KLEECK, E. A., Dover, N. H., resigns. 

WHEAT, H. C., Palmyra, N. Y., died recently. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Myron, Presb. ch., Dunkirk, N, Y., 
accepts call to Plymouth ch., Rochester, 


RE 
ae A. D., has closed labor at Clarendon, 
rt 


BEACH, A., Millington, Conn., resigns. 

BERRY, L. F., of Yale Sem., supplies at Stony 
Creek, Conn., during vacation. 

BRYAN, Gzo. A., Westbrook, Conn., called to 
Preston, Conn. 

BRYANT, 8. O., Grandville, Mich., accepts call 
to Traverse City, Mich. 

CLARKE, ORLAND, sup’t of Iowa College. for 
the Blind, died April 2d, 

CRANE, K. H., Goodrich, Mich., accepts call 
to Ransom, Mich. 

CROWELL, ZeEnas, grad. of Bangor Sem., 
supplies at Houlton, Me. 

EASTON, D. A., called to Naugatuck, Conn. 

EGGLESTON, N. H., supplies at Avon, Conn. 

EMRICH, F. E., called to Mechanic Falls, Me. 

EVERSZ, M. S., Pittsfield, O., removes to Wis. 

GARRETSON, F. V. D., supplies at Lee, Me. 

HAMILTON, WIL1jAM, late of Indian Orchard, 
Mass. oppoemes Principal of the high 
school in West Springfield, Mass. 

HARTLETT, E. 0O., late of Pittsfield, Mass., 
declines call to Greenfield, Mass. 

HOLYOKE, CHARLES G., has closed labor at 
Bethel, Me., and gone to Yarmouth, Me, 

KINCAID, Wo., inst. at 2d ch., Oberlin, O., 
April 12th. 

MITCHELL, J. A., Burr Oak, Ia., accepts call 
to Cass, Ia. 

MUNSON, A., invited to resume pastorate at 
Quasqueton, Ia. 

OLDS, H. H., West Dover, Vt., resigns for lack 
of support. . 

PARKER, A., Humboldt, Ia., resigns, 

PEEKE, Gzo. H., inst. at Leavitt-st. ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 18th. 

POST, R. x late of Willshoro’, called to Phe- 

yi) 

RICHARDS, J. 8., Senior class of Bangor Sem., 
supplies at Dexter, Me. 

SMITH, Hinps, Oberlin, Q., laid aside by fail- 
ing health, 

SMYTH, O. R., late of Wisconsin, supplies for 
a year at Strykersville, N. Y. 

STEBBINS, C. E., South Adams, Mass., re- 
signs. 

TENNEY, H. M., Senior class Yale Sem., called 
to Wallingford, Conn. 

TENNEY, M. H., formerly of Winona, Minn., 
inst. at Steubenville, O., April 11th. 


VULLIET, Louis, ord. at Highland, Madison 
Co., 





LUTHERAN. 

BEEKER, G., formerly of IL, is laboring in 
East Liverpool, Columbiana Co., O. 

BOWEN, O. W. — Ind., goes to Al- 
bion, Noble Co., Ind. 

BROWNMILLER, E. S8., removes to Union 
Deposit, Dauphin Co., Penn. 

CRESSLER, J. F., has accepted call to Barn- 
hart’s Mills, Butler Co., Penn. 

HARTSOCK, A. J., Boalsburg, Penn., goes to 
Pleasant Gap, Center Co., Penn. 

HASKELL, J. B., accepts call to Orangeburg, 
Orangeburg Co., 8. C. 

“HENNICKE, F. T., Weissport, Penn., called to 
Tamaqua, Penn. 

MANN, L. A., Burkittsville, Md., accepts call to 
Middletown, Md. 

PFAHLER, M. F., accepts call to Wellersburg, 
Penn.; address Wittenberg, Somerset Co., 
Penn. ; 

RICE, L., president of the Synod of Northern 
Indiana, has removed to Sedan, De Kalb 
Co., Ind. 

SPRECHER, D., Richmond, IIl., removes to De 
Soto, Jackson Co., Ill. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

PALMER, A. J., Newark Conference, trans- 
ferred to the New York Conference and 
stationed at 86th-st. ch., New York City. 

STAYTON, C. P., transferred to the Southern 
California Conference and appointed to 
Ventura Circuit. 

VAIL, A. D., New York Conference, trans- 
ferred to Newark Conference and stationed 
at St. Paul’s, Newark, N. J. 

WARNER, LorRENzo, Galion, O.,died April 12th. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ADAMS, C. W., Presbytery of Utica, dismissed 
to Presbytery of Westchester. 

ADAMS, Myron, Dunkirk, N. Y., dismissed. 

ALEXANDER, George, Schenectady, N. Y., 
called to Second ck., Princeton, 

AUSTIN, Cartes B., Presbytery of Steuben, 
dismissed to Presbytery of Utica. 

BEST, Isaac O., Presbytery of Syracuse, dis- 
missed to Presbytery of Utica. 

BYLLESBY, Faser, Presbytery of Lackawan- 
na, transferred to Presbytery of Genesee. 

CALHOUN, F.S8., Fall River, Mass., dismissed, 
April 12th. 

CLARK, J. H., Presbytery of Genesee, dis- 
missed to Highland Presbytery. 

COLFELT, L. M., Ist ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
requested to withdraw resignation and ac- 
cept vacation, instead. 

CORLISS, A. H., accepts call to Waterville, 
N.Y: 


FLEMING, 8. B., called to Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

FREEMAN, J. N., late of Peekskill, N. Y., has 
removed to Lockport, N. Y. 

GULICK, J. L, accepts call to Third ch., 
Springfield, Il. 

HAMMER, J. GARLAND, Waterville, N. Y., 
dismissed. 

HOPKINS, 8. G., Corry, Penn., resigns, 

LLOYD, J. T., Senior class cf Union Theo. 
Sem., accepts call to Greenpoint, Long 
Island. 

LOGAN, Wo. H., accepts call to Millerstown 
and Newport, Penn. 

MacCARTHY, Cuas. W., late of Portageville, 
N. Y., has removed to Oneida Valley, Madi- 
ison Go., N..2. 

McCLEAN, R. F., Waynesboro, Penn., dis- 
missed. 

MILLER, ALEXANDER, Springfield, Long Island, 
dismissed. 

MOORE, J. H., Norwood, IIl., resigns and goes 
to Cozad, Neb. 

MUNDAY, M. M., licensed to preached by 
Union Presbytery, Tenn., April 6th. 

PIRES, E. N., of the Presbytery of Springfield, 
Ill., dismissed to Presbytery of St. Louis 
(South), Mo. 

SCHIEDE, Rupotpx, Springfield Presbytery, 
Ill., dismissed to St. Louis Presbytery, Mo. 

RAY, E. C., Presbytery of Utica, dismissed to 
that of Elizabeth. 

SANFORD, ArtHUR W., Presbytery of Lan- 
sing, dismissed to Presbytery of Tssmnee. 

SCHAEFFER, J. G., Barnesville, O., resigns. 

SMITH, J. Ricute, Senior class of Princeton 
Sete, accepts call to Ist ch., Peekskill, 
aN. . 


SUTHERLAND, R. R., Tonawanda, N. Y., dis- 
missed. 


SWIFT, Henry B., Presbytery of Huron, trans- 
ferred to Presbytery of Genesee. 

TAYLOR, E., East Hamburg, N. Y., dismissed. 

VANCE, JosEpH, accepts call to 1st ch., Car- 
lisle, Penn. 

WHITFIELD, Joun W., Presbytery of: Utica, 
dismissed to Presbytery of Troy. 


WILLARD, J. L., ao & of Lansing, dis- 
missed to Presbytery of New York. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARTLETT, W. 8., Chelsea, Mass., resigns to 
Scituate Center, Mass. 

BECKETT, PERcEVAL, declines call to All 
Sainte’, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EASTEN, CHURCHILL, 8t. Lazarus, Memphis, 
Tenn., supplies at Trinity, Yazoo City, Miss. 

HARRIS, C, C., Guilford, Vt., removes to Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

PINDAR, C. L., Calvary ch., Sandusky, O., ac- 
cepts call to Hickman and Columbus, ky. 

REFORMED. 

COOK, W. W., Union Theo. Sem., called to 
Fourth ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

res hs et JAMES 8. N., called to Flatbush, 


KITTREDGE, A. C., Third Pres. ch., Chicago, 
it, called to Madison-ay. ch., New York 

y. 
SMITH, W. H., Fort Lee, N. J., called to Little 


’ Ue 





WOOD, Caarizs, New Lots, N. Y., resigns. 


Pebbles. 


ARTFUL : a picture-gallery. 





....A disagreeable relative : a carb-uncle. 


....-Men who are hard-up want to be let a- 
loan. 


....The iron horse has but one ear—the en- 
gineer. 


-...dones finds that drinking like a fish 
makes his head swim. 


...‘‘I’m lost in grief,” as the fly said when 
he was drowned in tears. 


....If men would set good examples they 
might hatch better habits. 


--.. What is the width of a broad grin? 
Something less than six s-miles. 


...-The Mexican rebels have taken Jalapa. 
Probably didn’t know what it was. 


....“* What is the next thing to a hen steal- 
ing?’? Why, a cock robin, to be sure. 


....-Persons will refrain from evil-speaking 
when persons refrain from evil-hearing. 


.-»+‘*Matches are madein Heaven, and that,” 
says Paddy, “‘accounts for the tinder passion.” 


...““Spawntaneous generation’? is what a 
Cincinnati paper calls that storm of frogs’ eggs. 


....Everybody is expected this centennial 
year to planta tree. If you can’t do that, make 
a bough. 


....Spelling-bees are past. This summer we 
are going to have bumble bees. Can you 
bumble ? 


....-A Delaware judge fined a lawyer only 
one dollar for calling him ‘‘a bloated old rhi- 
noceros.”’ 


-.--No man can become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his family history without run- 
ning for office. 


-.-. I don’t like winter,’ said one pick- 
pocket to another. ‘‘ Everybody has his hands 
in his pockets.” 


.... Thackeray, on sitting down to one of 
Delmonico’s spreads, exclaimed: “‘ Now, boys, 
don’t let us say a word,”’ 


... That,” said the tramp, ‘is the top 
buckwheat. It has been used to keep the 
others warm, and I don’t eat no coverlids,” So 
he laid it one side. 


....A physician boasted at dinner that he 
cured his own hams, when one of his guests 
remarked: ‘Doctor, I’d sooner be your ham 
than your patient.”’ 


...-** Ah! Quills, old fellow, saw a good thing 
in your paper yesterday.” Qwills—‘ Indeed ? 
Am glad you were pleased. What was it ?”’ 
‘A pound of cheese.” 


....1t is not an unusual thing nowadays for 
pedestrians in Kentucky to witness in every 
farmyard wild-eyed men, gesticulating sky- 
ward and yelling: “No more corned beef! 
Send down some quail on toast.” 


....At a little gathering the other evening a 
young man asked a lady whether, if his small 
brother was a lad, he was not a ladder ; and she 
kindly said she thought he must be—she could 
see through him so easily. 


...-Fatty G@ is the name of a New Jersey 
horse. And now what is the difference between 
this animal and acertain king mentioned in 
I Kings in the Bible? Answer: One is a Fatty 
G horse and the other is Jehos-a-phat. 


....“‘Madam,”’ said a trance medium, “ your 
husband’s spirit wishes to communicate with 
you.’’ ‘No matter,” said the widow. ‘If he’s 
got no more spirit in the other world than he 
had in this, it’s not worth bothering about.”’ 


....‘*My poem is rather lengthy,’’ she said, 
‘and may be you won’t have room for it this 
week.”’ The editor yawned and replied: ‘Oh! 
yes, we could find room for it if it was twelve 
times as long. Our stove is a large one, you 
see.”’ 


+». Somebody gave Paddy McGrath a pickled 
egg yesterday. Paddy bit it in two, opened his 
mouth, made a face, and said: ‘‘Be me sowl, 
I'll go before ony jedge or jury in the wurreld 
an’ take me oath dhat the hin that led that egg 
had the dyspipsy or heartburn.”’ 


....Dr. Newman spoke, in a recent sermon, 
of ‘‘the sad funeral procession” which fol- 
lowed Abel to the grave. Anirreverant woman 
in the audience nudged her companion and 
whispered: ‘‘ Not such a large processicn, but 
very select, None but the first families.’’ 


....* Why, what nation is this?’ asked an 
individual, halting in the American department 
of the Centennial Exhibition. ‘‘ What nation 
do you call this, that is, so behindhand?”’ 
“Well, it might be called procrasti-nation,” 
said the commissioner in attendance; “but I 
regret to say it’s America.”? 
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Literature, 


——— 
The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pun. 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES 
FOR APRIL. 


THE Christian Quarterly has an unusual- 
ly good number. Pres. Hinsdale leads 
with an article on ‘‘The Preacher’s Need 
of Menta! and Moral Science.” It is a 
very able and just presentation of the 
necessity of philosophical culture for the 
ministry. Theology and philosophy are 
not, indeed, subjects for extended pulpit 
discussion, for the Gospel should be 
preached as good tidings, and not asa 
scheme or plan. Still, one must have a 
theology, and one’s theology will depend 
upon his philosophy and_ psychology, 
Scholastic philosophy made the scholastic 
theology, and the overthrow of the latter 
was impossible without the overthrow of 
the former; and to-day theological dif- 
ferences have their roots in philosophi- 
cal and psychological differences. Prof. 
Everett, of Kentucky University, writes 
of ‘“‘Unconscious Enemies of Chbristian- 
ity.” He finds that still the worst 
enemies of religion are those of its own 
household. Attempts to saddle Chris- 
tianity with false theories of inspira- 
tion, with false science, and with un- 
reasonable doctrines are to blame, he 
thinks, for a good deal of the reproach 
which has fallen on religion. There is a 
large element of truth in the author’s criti- 
cisms. Next to the Divine inspiration, the 
Church probably needs nothing more than a 
large infusion of intellectual integrity into 
its dealing with the Bible and a still larger 
infusion of reality into its philosophy of 
religious experience. For lack of this the 
theologian appears too often as a pettitog- 
ging attorney, rather than an inquirer after 
truth; and the preacher scarcely comes 
in contact with real life at all. Prof. 
Lacroix, of the Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, contributes a rather dogmatic and 
doubtful article upon ‘‘God and Crea- 
tion.” Among other things, he discusses 
the ground of right, and finds it in the 
Divine Will. The author avails himself of 
the ambiguity of the term ‘‘will” to con- 
ceal the error of his notion. Will may be 
an arbitrary caprice, or it may be the ex- 
pression of a constant moral nature behind 
it. Inthe former sense, will could not be 
the ground of right; and, in the latter sense, 
the Divine Will is not the foundation of 
right, but the holy moral nature of God, 
upon which that will rests and of which it 
is but the expression. There are other 
articles upon ‘‘ The Instability of Science,” 
‘«The Resurrection of Christ,” ete. 

In the Methodist Quarterly Dr. Turst 
writes of Seneca, and Dr. Strong of the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. The former article is 
a very full an interesting historical study. 
The latter is a discussion of the various 
routes that have been proposed as the one 
taken by the Israelites in their flight from 
Egypt. The Rev. E. M’Chesney discusses 
the taxation of church property, and pre- 
sents the negative argument more fully and 
forcibly than common. Modern Sunday- 
school methods are criticised, and in many 
respects condemned, by M. E. Wright. He 
favors less small talk in the Sunday-school 
and more catechism and theology. There 
is also a number of denominational articles. 

The Baptist Quarterly has articles on the 
Logos, the Assyrian Canon, the Church, the 
Pioneer Baptist Statesman, and Mortal or 
Immortal. Dr. Thomas reviews Dr. Bush- 
nell’s “‘ Forgiveness and Law.” The chief 
point made against the work is that it as~ 
sumes the analogy of the Divine nature an 
the human. Dr. Thomas speaks of “the 
unauthorized assumption of the human as. 
the final interpreter and measure of the 
Divine,” and says: ‘“‘It is hazardous and un- 
scriptural to speak of obligation upon God 
as parallel with that on us.” This favorite. 
demurrer of theologians must be declared 
worthless. We can, indeed, declare the Di- 
vine nature unknowable and say nothing;, 
but, if we are to think of God at all,, 
it must be in the terms which our own na 
ture furnishes. Love, justice, goodness: 
either have the same meaning when applied’ 
to God which they haye when applied ot: 
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men or they mean nothing. It is exasper- 
ating when the protests of the moral sense 
against certain doctrines, are met by the sug- 
gestion that the Divine morality may have 
other standards than the human. It is 
equivalent to declaring that God may not be 
a moral being at all, We may well believe 
that a wider knowledge would justify the 
ways of God to men even where they seem 
most unjust; but this is an entirely different 
thing from saying that there may be differ- 
ent moral standards for earth and Heaven. 
The Rev. S. W. Culver writes of Progress 
in Theology. He finds reasons for such a 
progress in the increasing knowledge of 
Nature and in the progress of biblical and 
Oriental studies; but fails to notice the most 
important factor of all—the broadening and 
deepening Christian consciousness of the 
Church. All real progress in the past has 
sprung from this source and there is no 
other source of progress for the future. 

The Presbyterian Quarterly has a leader 
by Dr. Atwater on ‘‘ Civil Government and 
Religion.” The Doctor falls into the com- 
mon error of imagining that this question 
can be settled by a priori discussion. Noth- 
ing is more false. Theoretically and in an 
ideal state church and state would be one. 
But neither men nor governments are ideal, 
and the sure voice of a long experience de- 
clares that the best results for both are 
secured when church and state go their 
separate ways. Doctor Atwater further 
protests against taking religion out of the 
schools. Here he falls into the error of 
imagining that there is any religion in the 
schools. The perfunctory Bible-readings, 
which is the only religious exercise in the 
most of our schools, might be dispensed 
with without harm to any one. It is greatly 
to be wished that writers upon this subject 
would inform themselves upon the actual 
amount of religious teachings in the schools, 
and not go on writing as if they were great 
nurseries of piety. The article by Dr. 
Hodge upon ‘‘ Christianity without Christ” 
isan echo from the last century. That 
church is shown to be Christian which does 
not hold the extreme orthodox belief about 
Christ and his atoning work. Furnished 
with a lot of proof-texts, which are inter- 
preted in a true scholastic fashion, and aided 
and abetted by the notion that ‘‘he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” he succeeds 
in making out avery uncomfortable case 
for all those who fall short of his high 
standard. It is a great relief to find the 
Doctor abandoning his rigid and frigid 
scholastic theology at the end of his article, 
and declaring that ‘‘the religious life of 
men is often determined more by the plain 
teachings of the Scriptures and the common 
faith of the Church than by their theolog- 
ical theories. Hence, men have often more 
of Christ in their religion than in their 
theology.” This is by far the most Chris- 
tian statement of the article, and we may, 
therefore, hope that the Doctor is more 
Christlike than his theology would indi- 
cate. An able article on ‘‘ Final Causes 
and Contemporaneous Physiology,” by 
Paul Janet, is translated from the Revue 
des deux Mondes, M. Janet is at the head of 
the spiritual philosophers of France and 
has done not a little good by his searching 
reviews of positivist and materialistic 
views. There are also articles upon ‘“‘ Ben- 
eficiary Education,” ‘‘Lipsius on the Ro- 
man-Peter Legend,” and the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Disruption of 1861.” It seems impossible 
to touch the latter subject without unlim- 
ited bad blood. Perhaps a long and severe 
silence for a generation would be the most 
effective treatment of the subject. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
opens with an article on the actual situation 
of the Church, The writer wails over the 
lost glories of the Church in the times 
when popes crowned and uncrowned kings. 
Depriving the Church of this power is at the 
bottom of the wars and rumors of wars 
which afflict the nations. The writer does 
not conceal the fact that those glorious 
times of papal supremacy were full as 
warlike as the present; but he explains the 
fact by reference to the feudal system. The 
resumption of Church property by the 
State is also made a subject of great com- 
plaint. The property has been given to 
God and can never be taken back. This 
simple argument will do very well for one 
Whose mind is made up, or for one who 
knows nothing of the mischiefs which this 





theory has brought forth. The truth is, 
probably, that Church property is entirely 
the creature of the state. The right 
to hold it is given by the state, and upon 
cause may be revoked. Ap article on 
“« The Inquisition” insists upon the obliga- 
tion of the civil government to look after 
the spiritual welfare of the citizens, and 
twits Protestants with having been as in- 
tolerant as Catholics. An attempt is also 
made to excuse the persecution of the Jews 
and the Moors. It is gratifying to find no 
attempt at its justification. Secular eduea- 
tion in England and the United States is 
discussed in the conventional religious 
fashion, so far as it regards the public 
schools. It-seems impossible for the aver- 
age religionist to learn that a public school 
education does not claim to be a complete 
education, any more than instruction in 
shoemaking isa sufficient account of the 
whole duty of man. We must all learn the 
elements of reading, writing, arithmetic; 
and if, after the state has taught these, any 
one chooses to add some religion on his 
own account, he is entirely free to do so. 
As for the higher education, all that any 
church can claim is the freedom to found 
and control its own religious institutions. 
Where this is denied a very grave injustice 
is done; but not otherwise. The article 
contains many excellent observations, how- 
ever, upon the insufficiency of secular in- 
struction as a complete education. There 
are other articles on ‘‘Rambles in the 
Rocky Mountains,” ‘‘ Miraculous Powers 
in the True Church,” and ‘‘ Gen. Banks as 
a Historian.” 

The Evangelical Lutheran Review has the 
following table of contents: ‘‘ Recent 
Studies in Christology,” ‘‘The Cosmology 
of Paradise Lost,” ‘‘The Importance of 
Teaching the Bible to Children,” ‘‘ The 
Truth’s Testimony to its Servants,” ‘‘ The 
Ministerium,” ‘‘ The Theology of the Sev- 
enteenth Century,” and ‘“‘The Roman 
Catholic Question.” 

The Mercersburg Review has a philosoph- 
ical number. ‘‘The Philosophy of Trin- 
itarian Doctrine,” ‘‘ The Mission of Philos- 
ophy,” ‘‘Atomology,” ‘‘The Relation of 
Man to Nature and God,” and ‘‘ The Kan- 
tian Antinomies” are all of a philosophical 
character. The writer of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of the Trinitarian Doctrine” finds a preg- 
nant source of theological error in the at- 
tempt to think of the Father as separate 
from thé Son. The Son must rather be 
conceived as the manifested Father. The 
article on ‘‘Atomology” entirely misses the 
root error of the atomists. Science is 
dumb before the facts of Nature with- 
out the atomistic theory; and, hence, 
the assumption of atoms is justified. 
However, the assumed atoms must be 
not atoms in general, but atoms so con- 
stituted as to explain Nature. When this 
consideration is thought out, it will be seen 
that the atoms can never hold an ultimate, 
but only a penultimate position. Nothing 
whatever can be done in the explanation of 
Nature by assuming a host of independent 
and mutually-indifferent atoms. The only 
atoms which can aid us are interdependent 
and conditioned, and, hence, not ultimate. 
The writer on ‘‘ The Kantian Antinomies ” 


criticises Kant’s arguments for them with 


great acuteness; but he, nevertheless, does 
not disprove the Kantian position that the 
assumption of space and time as objective 
realities is beset with contradictions, which 
are only met by assuming that space and 
time are but our ways of looking at things. 
There are articles on ‘‘ The Selections of 
Gospels and Epistles for the Church Year,” 
** Martensen on Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism,” and ‘‘The Pennsylvania Germans.” 
The Review rarely has so good a number. 

The Congregational Quarterly has a leader 
on Governor Buckingham, and Dr. Ba- 
con continues the account of David Bacon. 
Pres. Fairchild writes upon ‘‘ The Doctrine 
of Sanctification at Oberlin.” The article 
is chiefly expository of the views held by 
the Oberlin theologians. It cannot be 
doubted that this doctrine of sanctification 
sadly needs rectifying. It is commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘entire consecration ”—a form 
of the doctrine which is utterly incompati- 
ble with the simplicity of moral action and 
which has done not a little toward 
lowering the moral tone of the Church. 
The only way in which this form of the 
doctrine can be taught is first to assume 





that sin is rather a matter of the nature 
than the will—an assumption which ¢on- 
founds weakness and misfortune with guilt. 
It is, too, not a little remarkable that the 
doctrine finds most of its advocates among 
those whose mental or moral character is 
somewhat erratic. This is especially the 
case when the doctrine takes the form of 
‘the second blessing.” The great forte of 
The Quarterly seems to be statistics. The 
general statistics of the denomination were 
given in the last number. The present 
number presents a detailed account of the 
New Hampshire churches. 

The American Church Review opens with 
a theological article entitled ‘‘ Theses on the 
Union to the last Adam.” The author ex- 
presses a variety of opinions, which, we pre- 
sume, are to be received by faith. Prof. 
Da Gubernatis, of Florence, has an excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘ The Future of the Papacy,” 
although it is to be observed that by the 
Papacy he invariably means Ultramontan- 
ism. He expectsits speedy downfall. The 
article on ‘‘ Latin Hymnody” gives a num- 
ber of interesting selections and transla- 
tions of Latin hymns. The other articles 
are mainly on denominational questions. 
An interesting literary coincidence between 
the character of St. John Rivers, in ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre,” and that of the Rev. Frederick Rob- 
ertson is pointed out by the Rev. George 
Hepburn. 

The New Englander has for leader an- 
other delightful article by Mr. Lyell Adams 
on ‘‘ Reasoned Realism.” It is a continua- 
tion of his review of Mr. Lewes. A new 
philosophical direction has manifested 
itself in the empirical camp. Spencer’s 
metaphysics are at a discount, and even 
Tyndall’s atoms are no longer universally 
worshiped. Mr. Lewes rejects both. He 
claims to be of the straightest sect of empir- 
icists and sets out to build up psychology 
on physiology and to prove that mind and 
feeling are only a mode of motion. This is 
no new thesis, and Mr. Lewes’s success is 
quite instructive. The conclusion to 
which he at length arrives is that feeling is 
not motion, but that motion is feeling; that 
is to say, his solid-looking sensational 
ground, of which he was at first so confi- 
dent, vanishes suddenly from under his 
feet and leaves him in the abysses of the 
wildest idealism. Instead of getting mind 
from matter, as he promised, he gets 
matter from mind. Mr. Lewes begins 
by resolving that mind is material, 
and closes by resolving that matter is 
spiritual. These difficulties are pointed 
out with great acuteness and unusual 
brilliancy by Mr. Adams. ‘‘ The Value of 
Classical Studies” is an excellent plea for 
the classics in education. Intercollegiate 
regattas are dealt with rather severely by 
the Rev. Benjamin W. Dwight and atten- 
tion is called to many of their crying mis- 
chiefs. Nineteen pages are devoted to John 
Dwight, of Dedham, and his descendants. 
The other articles are: ‘‘ Sons of Liberty in 
1755,” ‘‘ Are all Criminals insane ‘* The- 
ory and Method of Preaching.” The paper 
on insane criminals calls attention to the 
great need for reform in the law on this 
subject, and it deserves to be widely read. 

The most characteristic article in The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, and really the one of 
most permanent value, is Professor Ezra 
Abbot’s critical investigation of the read- 
ing “‘ Church of God,” Acts xx, 28. It is 
the most complete discussion yet made of 
this controverted passage and makes it 
probable that the true reading is not ‘“‘ the 
Church of God,” but ‘“‘the Church of the 
Lord.” It is curious and creditable that 
this quarterly should have published more 
than one such discussion of the contro- 
verted trinitarian proof-texts. Doubtless 
Prof, Abbot was led to this study by his 
his position as one of the American 
Bible revisers, and this study of his 
will be likely to be put into the hands of 
the English Committee, if they have, as we 
believe, adopted the common reading. Oth- 
er noticeable articles are one by the Rev. 
B. Pick, of Rochester, N. Y., on the read- 
ings of the Samaritan Pentateuch, a valu- 
able collation; one by Prof. J. Emerson, 
of Beloit College, ably defending the his- 
torical character of the Cyropedia, and 
leading us to wish that this accomplished 
scholar would write more; and one by Pro- 
fessor McCurdy, of Princeton College, con- 
tinuing, in an every way admirable manner, 
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his discussion of the relations of the Aryan 
and Semitic languages. The writer’s results 
are well supported by the latest investiga- 
tions. They are that there is nothing con- 
clusive for or against a common origin of 
these languages in their phonation, their 
inflections, or their syntax. . He intimates 
that his next article, which will treat 
of their roots, will show that these 
indicates that a single source is a period 
which antedates the origin of inflectional 
forms. We must not omit to add that, in an 
article by the Rev. Geo. F. Wright, Dr. 
Hodge is proved in his ‘‘ Systematic Theol- 
ogy” to have most carelessly and injurious- 
ly misrepresented the theological system of 
Pres. Finney. We sometimes wish that this, 
as well as some other quarterlies, would 
either reform or omit their book notices. 
In Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘God and the Bible” 
nine lines of review to four of title and 
for Prof. Anderson’s ‘‘ Norse Theology ” 
five of review to seven of title, etc., etc., 
are utterly inadequate. A quarterly must 
not feel under obligation in eight pages to 
satisfy somehow the desires of every pub- 
lisher who sends it a book. Nor do we 
want to be told of a commentary that the 
name of itseditor is ‘‘sufficient guaranty,” 
or that ‘‘the best modern works seem to 
have been made use of” in preparing the 
notes. A magazine published once in 
three months has time to find that out for 
certain. 





.-.-Henry Holt & Co. have brought out in 
this country the long-expected work of M. 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine on The Ancient Régime. 


_The translation is by John Durand, a gentleman 


whose familiarity with the French language has 
been acquired by years of residence in Paris and 
has been proved in his translations of other 
works by the same author. We are not sure 
that this volume will not be considered M. 
Taine’s greatest work. Certainly none of its 
predecessors, with the possible exception of his 
courses of art lectures, deserve to be men- 
tioned in comparison with it. M. Taine is a 
man of a prodigious breadth and variety of in- 
formation, and he is a philosopher who, if not 
always trustworthy, is never frivolous. These 
qualifications have combined to produce the 
brilliant work before us. This attractive period 
in French history has never been studied more 
carefully or analyzed more deeply, and the 
bearing of each page upon the condition of the 
France of to-day is apparent. We trust M. 
Taine will be able to complete the somewhat 
elaborate series of works on “The Origins of 
Contemporary France,” of which this is de- 
signed to be the initial volume. 


.+e- The Life of General Thomas J. Jackson (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) is by Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph, whose entertaining book on Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s home-life was published by the 
Harpers, a few years ago. This volume is 
a straightforward and not too long biography of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, written throughout with 
the profound admiration and veneration 
which Gen. Jackson, even more than Gen. Lee, 
inspired among all his friends. It is better fit- 
ted for general circulation at the South 
and elsewhere than Dr. R. L. Dabney’s 
life of the same subject. We are glad that the 
book has been published this centennial year, 
and are sure that many who fought against him 
will read with pleasure portions of this glowing 
biography. The book closes with an account 
of the statue of Gen. Jackson presented to the 
State of Virginia by English gentlemen and set 
up in Richmond last October. 

....-Messrs. C. M. Moseman & Brother, har- 

ness manufacturers of this city, have published 
a large and elaborately-illustrated list of their 
goods. The pamphlet is confessedly an adver- 
tising one ; but, as a price (50 cents) is charged 
for it and as it is really an interesting publica- 
tion, we mention it here. Not all of its infor- * 
mation, by any means, is of interest to the 
sportsman alone. It contains illustrations of 
interest to every horse-owner and much useful 
matter in the way of equine biography ind 
suggestion. We-have looked through its 
pages with pleasure and profit, and doubt not 
that our readers will do the same. 
" ,...The author of Missionary Life Among the 
Villages of India (Hitchcock & Walden) is Dr. 
T. J. Scott, for twelve years a Methodist mis- 
sionary in the country to which the volume is 
devoted. Dr. Scott has given his readers a 
homely and perfectly transparent account of 
his own personal experiences, and his narra- 
tive throws light upon the mission-field it de- 
scribes. The scenery of India and the ordin- 
ary life of the missionary and his listeners are 
described with some minuteness. The volume 
will take its place as a favorite in Methodist 
parish libraries. 

....Vol. X of the Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) covers the time 
between June, 1838, and August, 1841. “‘We 
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have no space,”’ says Appleton’s Cyclopedia, in 
speaking of John Quincy Adams, ‘‘to dwell on 
the history of his congressional career, which 
would fill a volume.” In this voluminous diary, 
which has already filled ten volumes of 500 or 
600 pages each, the ex-president’s congressional 
career fills considerably more than a volume ; but 
we do not grudge the space, for we regard that 
period as unsurpassed in interest and import- 
ance by any part of Mr. Adams’s life. 

..+ The Conflict between Labor and Capital (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.), by Albert 8. Bolles, edi- 
tor of The Norwich Morning Bulletin, is a plain, 
practical, and trustworthy work on a subject 
which stands in need of such light as is here 
thrown upon it. Mr. Bolles has been a careful 
thinker and a patient student, and he has also 
personally studied the working in practice of 
the methods he describes or combats. The 
main value of the work, therefore, lies rather 
in its elucidations of facts than in its expound- 
ing of theories. - 

....Henry T. Williams, of this city, is the 
publisher of a set of books called ‘‘ Williams’s 
Household Series.”” It began with a work on 
window-gardening, which was followed by a 
useful book about household ornaments. To it 
has now been added Ladies’ Fancy Work ; Hints 
and Helps to Home Taste and Recreations, by Mrs. 
C. 8. Jones and Mr. Williams. It is a con- 
venient and serviceable manual, very plentifully 
illustrated. The brief preface is a useless bit of 
verbiage. 

....Little Rosy’s Pets (Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society) is a pretty story for younger 
children, accompanied with clever and amusing 
silhouettes, of which there are sixteen, despite 
the title-page’s assertion that there are only 
eight. Another commendable juvenile is Little 
Friends at Glenwood (Robert Carter & Brothers), 
by Joanna H. Matthews. 





NOTES. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s admirable volume 
of poems entitled ‘‘Cartoons’’ has proved to 
be one of the most successful of recent velumes 
of verse, having long since passed to a second 
edition. Mrs. Charles Kingsley, in a recent 
enthusiastic letter to the author, expressed 
regret that her husband could not have lived to 
read and enjoy the book, which she knew to be 
one sure to please him. 


Says The Congregationalist: ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society will issue a volume of 
sermons by Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, includ- 
ing discourses preached by him in Charleston, 
8. C., a year or two since, in different pulpits of 
that city, when he was there visiting. ‘I have 
for many years,’ says Prof. Phelps, in a note to 
Dr. Adams, ‘recommended your sermons to my 
classes, as illustrating a department of that liter- 
ature which few sermons in the language illus- 
trates so well.’” 


Prof. Godet, of Neuchatel, says, in a recent 
notice of the last-issued volume of D’Au- 
bigne’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation’’: 


‘‘ When the Christian world heard with sur- 
prise, ee) with grief, of the sudden death 
of M. Merle D’Aubigne, the first question that 
suggested itself was as to the completion of the 
monumental work undertaken and already 
partly executed by the eminent Genevese pro- 
fessor, ‘ The History of the Reformation.’ The 

resent volume will allay any fears that may 

ve been entertained on the subject. It affords 
the assurance that to the regret caused by the 
death of the author the church will not have 
to add that of seeing his principal work remain 
incomplete. Ten volumes had already been 
publishe&. The series, numbering each five 
volumes, awaited their conclusion in the publi- 
cation of two volumes, of which the author had 
already given a sketch of the contents. The 
materials for treating the greater number of 
the subjects mentioned had been gathered. 
The composition was so far advanced as only to 
leave for the last revision some trifling altera- 
tions of form. This has allowed the heirs of 
M. Merle D’Aubigne’s manuscripts to realize his 
lust wishes. The characteristic features of the 
historic period treated of in this volume afford 
a contrast which it is most interesting to study. 
On the one hand, the Reformation in Scotland, 
openiag its way among this heroic people, 
through the most bitter and determined 
opposition from the king, the nobles, and 
especially from the clergy. On the other 
hand, this same Reformation at Geneva 
leaning on the republican authorities, and at 
certain times also on the aristocratic influence 
of Berne but thereby awakening agaiust itself 
the independent instincts of a free and sover- 
eign people, and more than once threatened 
with shipwreck from the storm thus raised. 
The scene is thus divided into two distinct 
parts. Each of them is in turn unfolded un- 
der the same law of contrast which presides 
over the entire volume. On the one side, in 
Scotland we see the figure of the noble and gen- 
erous Patrick Hamilton opposed to that of the 
mete a | Alexander Campbell. The loving and 
heroic Wishart, Knox’s master, whose faithful- 
ness till death ‘contrasts with the perversity of 
the monstrous Beatoun. On the other side, at 
Geneva, the Reformers, who only seek enfran- 
chisement from the threlldom of Rome, in order 
to establish more exclusively the sovereign au- 
thority of the Word of God, find their work 
suddenly eompromised by the arrival of the 
spiritualizing teachers, who sought to substitute 
for the yoke of Rome a system of absolute lib- 
erty, which , they called spiritual, but which in 
reality only Ted to the indulgence of the flesh.” 


It ts gratifying to know that this monumental 
work was substantially completed by tts author. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


FRESE BOOKS 


FOR 


The Centennial Year, 








. A LIFE OF DR. NOTT, for 62 years Presi- 
dent of Union College, by C. VAN SANT- 
VOORD, D.D., and Prof. TAYLER LEWIS .. $2 00 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, by JusTIN Mc- 
CARTHY ..60050000.cccecesesessesocee 


TEMPEST-TOSSKD, by THEO. TILTON,,,,..-- 


. LEAH: A WoMAN OF FASHION, by Mrs. 
MTR OW AROB. oo ocnasscscdassancssucesoseosss 
MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS, by General 
COMIMR. -TUNMNNTOR LS. i500. is 55. cd5sceesasee 200 
OUR POETICAL FAVORITES, by Dr. A. C. 
KENDRICK, Two Series. Each............00.006 2 00 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, by RICHARD 
MEE WTUNONUNS cas caaies 6655568 -canccebaaaaen® © 20 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY, by JOSEPH HAVEN...... ..... 20 

ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. New Edition...... 2 00 


19. A NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE, by Prof. H. 
PEPIN, Gonbbcagdeenennscasssenencnee akce oe 


11, LINLEY ROCHFORD, by JUSTIN McCARTHY 1 00 


12. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? by Mrs. ANNIF 
IE «is cveccnnnsonwssctsnacsemcaciwa asthbsseue 100 


13. PAUL MASSIE, by JUSTIN MCUARTHY...... 100 


~ 
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Sad 


~ 


ad 


ad 


t@™~ Either of theabove sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


83 MURRAY ST.,N. Y. 


The Sabbath-school Teacher's 
Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price (postpaid) $1.75. 


A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
{#” The “International Lessons’ in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years ! 








PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William St., 113 & 115 State Sr. 
New YORE. CHICAGO, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


will publish on 25th inst. 


FREE, YET FORGING THEIR OWN 
CHAINS 


BY C. M. CORNWALL. 
12mo. Handsomely bound at $1.50. 


This story, though by a new writer, has already 
shown signs of success, the advance orders being so 
unexpectedly large as to make postponement of pub- 
lication to 25th inst. necessary, when a second edition 
will be ready 

The book undoubtedly has many of the same quali- 
ties which have made K. P. Roe’s stories so remark- 
ably popular. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


CENTENNIAL. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Vol. II. CENTENARY EDITION. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.2. 


MORSE’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4.50. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers. 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 

This is the most popular ane reliable Cook Book 
and guide for the duties of the housekeeper pub 
lished. It isthe standard authority on the subjects 
of which it treats and will be found particularly valu- 
able to every young housekeeper. 

Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON, pRows & CO., 
UBL IsH 
36-90 acum, Boston. 


New Book on Sanitary Science. 


FILTH DISEASES 


AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
By JOHN SIMON, M.D., F.R.C.8. 


Printed under the direction of the State poste of 
Health of Massachusetts. 16mo, cloth, $1.0 

“If the practical suggestions made therein. were 
acted on by all citizens, hundreds of lives now annu- 
ally doomed to destruction would be saved and the 
health and comfort of Ld y aaeaiaas gr-atly increased.” 

—Dr. HENRY F. BowpD 

For sale by all pectinatnes. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston. 


D. APPLETON & CO 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. 

Cirenlars sent to any address on application. 


C788 LL, PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
L ay of Books free by mai! on Sppaeation. 
P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. 

















No.°40. No. 40: 
THE ‘LAKESIDE ‘LIBRARY. |! 


A Splendid $2 Book%for 12 Cents!! 


THE LAST GREAT WORK OF THE MOST POP- 
ULAR LIVING AUTHOR. 








THE BALLOON DESCENDED UPON AN ISLAND. 
“We are falling! For Heaven's sake heave out the ballast!” 


THE 


YSTERIOUS ISLAND! 


By JULES VERNE. 










This wonderful + ap contains 
the adventures of five Union 
prisoners of war, Mo escaped 
from Richmond during 1865, ina 
captured Batioon! They are blown about for days 
like a feather, by a wild tempest, and at last are cast 
upona desert island in the Pacific Ocean! But Cy- 
rus Harding, the eng neer is m —-- They hare 
neither food nor fire. Howto obtainfire. They ex- 
plore the island and wage war upon the wild animals. 
The mysterious combat under the water with the 
Dugong! The Foxes and the Peccaries. The 
Second Mystery—‘‘a leaden bullet!” Third Mys- 
tery—the mysteriousc hest! The wreck on the coast. 
A wreck in the air! An attack by apes. A whale in sight. 
An attack from foxes. Building a vessel. A voyage 
of discovery. The Wild Man of the Island! A mys- 
tery to be cleared up. A vessel in sight! Saved or 
lost? The Blackx Flag hoisted! A cannon shot. 
Ayrton’s heroic attempt. Six against fifty! The at- 
tack by Pirates! he effectof her cannon. Combat 
with the pirates. The boats land. Mysterious De- 
struction of the Pirate Brig! Thetorpedo. Her- 
bert shot! A deadly fever. ysterious 
Phys cian! Mysterious death of the tive pirates. 
A subterranean volcano. At the bottom of the 
crater. The mysterious message! The Secret of 
the Island! “The engineer advanced with uncoyv- 
ered head. Captain won have sent for us. W : 
are here.” ‘So you kno my name!” T 
Mysteries Unveiled! T he} Earthquake! Into the 
bowels of the earth. e Volcano awakens! The 
island on fire! ‘Ina few days this island will cease 
to be.’”” “* Work on the boat for life!” The volcanic 
eruption ! Destruction of the Island. The six brave 
adventurers—where are they ? 

This most remarkable set of books, JULES 
VERNE’S Latest and Greatest Works, are 
named ‘*The Systariess Island’ Series, and 
consist of Three Separa oe * 
“pROPPED FROM THE C LOU! Ds! Y” (Sillus- 

trations) published in No. 40 of The Lakeside 

Library —— Price only 12 CENT (Ordina- 

ry price t) 

“ABAN {DUNED !’’—(8 illustrations). No. 42 of 
The Lakeside Library Edition. Price only 1c. 
(Ordinary price $2 }) 

“THE SECRET OF THEISLAND ”—(8 tllustra- 
tions). NSE 44 of the Lakeside Library Edition, 

{2 Price only 12 CENTS. (Ordinary price $2!) 
Each book is comple’ te, unabridged, unaltered, 

and handsomely illustrated’ with 8 tine engravings. 
There is but one othef edition published, which sells 
at $2 each book, or $6 for the series; while our edition 
is sold at only 12 Cents each, or 36 Cents for the 
Entire Series, with 24 tine Engravings, Save $5.64 
and enjoy a genuine treat. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS! 


No. 7. TOM Baowns Senor DAYS, by 
homas Hughes. “Full ot Se as an 
oe ae T meat.”’ Tiustratea, 

No. 9,10. ‘RHE LAW AND “TF it LADY, by 
Wilkie Collins. [27 The “last great work of the 
leading English novelist A book of intense dra- 
matic interest. Two cengomr eng > yh — num- 
ar Py cents. (Ordinary price $ 

No. 14.15. 20,000 LE: AGUES z “DER THE 
Sean. by Jules Verne. “An intensely-interest- 
ing account of a voyage of £0,000 niles UNDER 
the sea in a submarine vessel of peculiar ge 
tion. A wonderful book of wonders.” 8 ill TT 





tions. Price 25ecents. §#~ Ordinary price %3.75! 

No. 26, 27. ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL, 
by Geo. MacDonald. A grand historical romance 
or “ parlous times,’ gprs Sat argued with swords. 
Iilustrated. Price 2 

He. 29. AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 

AYS! by Jules Verne. A wonderful voyage, 

a ~ ete with incident and adventure. One of those 
absorbing works that, read a page, _— you must 
finish it. 8 Illustrations. Price 

No. =0. SERMONS OUTOF CHURCH, by Miss 
Mulock. — instructive, and valuabie.’ 
Illustrated. pre 

Re. 31,32 PAU L LASSIE, by Justin McCar- 

hy. “A powerful and romantic book.” Illustrat- 

oa Price 25 cen 

No. 38. THE NEW MAGDALEN, by Wilkie 
Collins. Every one knows the wondertul charm 
of his writings, and this is one of his most captivat- 
ing books. Illustrated. 12 cents. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, by 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Fabers, 


HER DEAREST FOE. 


By Mrs, Alexander, Author of ‘The Wooing O’t.” 








STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 





NATURE, A By _ femeeenned Journal of Sci- 
ence. $5 a year. N & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, or = 

at -¥ 


BOOKS G. Holmes, 
79 MADISON S8T., Ghicago 


_ Mention this paper in writing. 


RARE LONDON BOOKS. 


Curious and interesting Books imported each week 
from Europe. For sale at very low prices. 
Send for Descriptive Cata‘ogue. 





IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
write to us for terms. All books 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of retail price. Send for oe 





L. LUYS 

upottht OF iy NDON BOOKS, 

138 Fulton Street, New York; 7 Bloomsbury Market, 
Oxford Street, London. 


pe TTerAL LESSON SCK LL, $1.25, pre- 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer. Boston. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


wow, motnete for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for $1.50. close stamp for 12-page summary of 
boo WwoodD & 











17 Hast 58th street. New York. 


TD 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE SEASO mM) 
‘*@UIDA’S” NEW STORY, 


IN A WINTER CITY, 


BY “‘OUIDA,”’ 


Author of “Strathmore,” “ Idalia, - 1 eunder 
Flags,” “'Pricotrin, ”** Puck, bh 


2mo. Extra eloth. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, - o be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
va a. 








Airmax BKUD. BOOKS. NEW YORK, 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


A NEW CHEAP 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Just ready—Martien’s Cheap Sunday-school Library 
No. 1, containing 50 Choice Illustrated Volumes, 
18mo, bound in Cloth, Gilt Backs, and enclosed ina 
neat Wooden Case. Price only #30 net. No discount 
from this price to Sunday-schools. 25 Catalogues 
will be furnished with each Library. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

















The_Youth’s Companion. Specimen copies se 
free. PERRY MASON &CO., Boston, Mass. Fi 


ce 9999 39 —— FOR ALL. Only two Dimes, 
aw A two Dimes. “Itis always dark- 
est before day. oO any reader who wills nd 20 cts. 
to us we will send poe box of 9999, which we guarantee 
will put you in the way to make $200 a month, and not 
take half your time. Suitable for men or women, 
boysor girls,and is entirely new. Thousands can 
now secure paying business and constant income, 
This is the “ chance of a lifetime,” and if you will not 
embrace it tell your friends, for it isa FORTUNE for 
some worthy, deserving person who needs a helping 
hand. Nota recipe, jewelry, or other humbug; but a 
SAFE and SURE ae a business opportunit 
Sample box circulars, etc., ete., are sent at cost, 20 
cents, only to introduce it. None free, and none need 
Teply unjess they want to make $2.00a year. clear. 
Hundreds are making that, and 20 cents and‘ 
will show you “ how = done.” “Address HUNTER 
& CO., Hinsdale, ae 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Grow OF LIFE 


For Sunday Schools and Praise Meetings. 


By W. A. OGDEN, Author of the DN cH New Silver Song, 























Estimated over a HALF MILLIO: CHILDREN sing- 
ing from this - latest, and best S. S. Singing Book. 
Among its swcet melodies are aa beautiful Hymns: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH WHITER THAN SNOW, 
KNEELING At THE THRESHOLD, &C. 

Now sung at the Praise and Prayer Meetings throughout the 

‘and. Nearly every specimen copy examined brings an order 

for a supply. $3.60 per dozen. Specimen copy, 35 cts. Speci- 

men pages free. 


WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST. 
$24 Worth ( eect 
avels—Original Stories— 
MUSIC 
For $I. 10. ot Bi aka Premiums Free. 


SONGS OF THE BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS forthe SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Containing new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; a 
sree Aigo for every Bible Lesson and Sanday School oc- 
adanted to the Popnlar Praise Meetings. Single copy, 
: $3.60 per doz. Q@Specimen pages mailed free. 


W. W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 


COSPEL SONCS 
By P. P. BLISS. 


For Sunday-schools, Prayer-meetings, and Devotion- 
al Exercises. 





t Music. Pages, Sheet Mu- 
“only sl. 10a yeur; 
am ag | pos t pe aid, 0c. C atalogue 














This unrivaled collection contains Hold the Fort, 
Hallelwiah, ’Tis Done, Almost Persuaded, Ninety and 
Nine, More to Follow, Only an Armor-bearer, together 
with all of Mr. Bliss’s ate and popular melodies. 
Price $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. For sale at 
all bookstores, or can be procured of the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


‘ THE i 
Moody and Sankey Song-Book 
is now used everywhere. Every family should have 
= a boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 3 


ither book sent ve mail on receipt of price. 


soak CHURCH & & C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


* | MOI = 


and CONCE ERTS, 
BY MOOR ARAMAN AND 
ASK. 

A wide-awake book for wide-awake teachers. 
Ph a novel elementary course and a grand col- 
lection of music. The Choice is the work of ex! 
rienced men and is the mcst successful convention- 
book in_ tie field. -Price $7.50 a dozen; by mail, 
cents JOHN by 


OHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O10. 
VALUABLE MUSIOAL PUBLICATIONS. 


WYMAN’S TEXT-BOOK for the Piano * £ 
complete go of musical notation, guide top 
tice, ete. The helpfui hints ie oe popil m make Pints 
work = = valuable one ol 40 cts. 

mic Operas, for parlor 
performance, requiring onl Chilverte, 
three or four characters, wit 
cost hog” Fad Fayed 
costumes, e he textis in 

English, paper and typo Breaking the Spell, 


zap 2, excellent. Price omar. ae Scarf. 


HE TALISMA 
BALFR’S last opera, complete. ne, folio edition, 
printed from engraved pilates. Substantially bound 
cloth. a | $12. 
A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway. 
ranch, 39 Union Square, New York. _ 


+ JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


containing the netdone} girs of of the principal nations 
e worl 
Arranged for the bigno b by CHAS. BLANDNER. 


Illustrated with an artistically arranged title of the 
principai flags of the sony in colors, forming alto- 

ether the finest and most herening memoir of the 

entennial. Published by LOUIS M » 1 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
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THE REVIVAL Ci CONVENTION. 





ANOTHER INTERESTING SESSION. 


Mr. SANKEY SPEAKS AT LENGTH ON SINGING IN 
CHURCHES, PRAYER-MEETINGS, AND REvVIv- 
AL SERVICES.—OPPOSITION TO PArD CHorrs. 





THE exercises of the Convention were re- 
sumed promptly at 10 o’clock. The front 
seats and best gallery seats next the platform 
were reserved for the delegates, while per- 
sons who have had the privileges of the 
Hippodrome for many weeks retired to the 
background. The proceedings were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The time allotted to 
the discussions was so short that it was 
necessary to deal with every subject with 
the utmost directness, and it was then aban- 
doned before any one was tired of it or had 
exhausted it, in order to give place to. the 
next. Meetings might be held with the 
same interest and profit for several days. 
It is a memorable season for all those who 
have the revival work at heart. The fel- 
lowship and communion must awaken and 
encourage many a weary and discouraged 
worker, and all will return feeling they have 
been greatly encouraged and inspirited. 

The session opened with the hymn of 
praise ‘‘ Rejoice and be glad, the Redeemer 
has come,” and the volume of voice filled 
the hall. The subject before the Conven- 
vention for the first hour was: ‘‘ How shall 
the Service of Song be conducted in the 
Lord’s work?” This being the especial 
work and study of Mr. Sankey for many 
years, he was called upon to give the results 
of his labors and experience. He spoke 
briefly and forcibly in favor of congrega- 
tional singing, in which each one should 
praise God for himself, and not hire any- 
body else to do # in his stead. He was 
followed by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, and then 
Dr. Hastings spoke on the other side of the 
question, in favor of choirs. From 11 to 
12 the time was occupied with the ques- 
tions to Mr. Moody, and his answers. In- 
stead of questions being asked from the 
floor, as on the preceding morning, they 
had been put in writing, and Mr. Moody 
read and answered them almost in the 
same breath, with aptness and force. 
This continued for half an hour—an 
uninterrupted flow of vigorous and some- 
times witty talk, pervaded with Chris- 
tian truth. It was a combination of re- 
partee and instruction, which surprised, 
delighted, and did good to every one. 
Though many old prejudices must have 
been assailed by much that he said, it was 
said in such a way that no one was hurt or 
strengthened in opposition. His unqual- 
ified condemnation of church fairs—“‘ If the 
church cannet do without fairs, let us do 
without the church”—must have struck 
home to half his congregation; but to a man 
they smiled and showed no sign of dissent. 

Mr. Sankey’s remarks were as follows: 

‘The question is: ‘ How shall the service 
of song be conducted in the Lord’s work?’ 
and for the short time we have here this 
morning to discuss it we don’t propose to go 
into any elaborate exposition, but simply to 
get down at once to the practical workings 
of the question: How can the service of 
song be conducted most successfully to 
lead to the best results in the service of the 
Lord? Now, as there are so many different 
forms of work, we will have to take them 
up in order, commencing first with the 
church, then with the prayer-meeting, then 
the Sunday-school, then the evangelistic 
work, 

‘‘T am very glad, indeed, to see and to 
know that the power of sacred song is being 
recognized, not only in our own, but in 
other lands; and now, as it is being Tecog- 
nized, the question comes up, How can we 
utilize this power, how can we best use it in 
God’s house and to the best advantage for 
the Church of God? Before I go further, 
let me drop one statement here that will go 
to prove and establish the fact that the 
power of sacred song is laying hold of all 
people of this land and of others to a greater 
extent probably than for many, many years. 
The little hymn book that was published in 
England, containing many or most of the 
hymns we are singing here to-day, has 
taken such a hold upon the people— think 
upon the common people—that not less 
than 5,000,000 copies have been sold of that 
little book—I mean the music and the words 
together. . They have spread all over the 
world, and people oo g these songs 
away off in In a Afi No later 


than last week I Py a ene of the hymns 
tramslated into the Kaffir language, and I 
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| have as many as 20 or 30 translations alto- 
gether. 

‘* Now comes the question, How can, we 
utilize these songs and this service the best? 
In the first place, in regard to the church, I 
would mot have an artistic quartet choir. 
The first thing I would do would be to dis- 
charge them, toremove them. Now, re- 
member, I don’t speak against these per- 
sons individually—there are just as nice 
people in these quartet choirs as elsewhere; 
but against the service, which they at- 
tempt to lead, or, rather, succeed in mo- 
nopolizing. T could not praise God here if 
I could not sing, too, as well as the choir. 
You must join and praise God for your- 
selves, Therefore, in their stead I would 
have a large Christian choir. I would have 
all the Christians I could gather in from the 
con egation or elsew here, and let them 
lead the service of praise. Some people I 
know will object to this; but I cannot help 
it. Our experience for the last two years 
has been this, that we have made it a rule 
that we will only have Christians lead the 
praise; and I think one of the principal 
reasons of our success has been that we 
have tried, as far as we could, to get those 
who love the Lord and love to sing right 
out of their hearts. It may not be so artis- 
tic as some; but the Lord has certainly 
blessed this sort of singing. I would have 
the singers near the ministers. I don’t like 
the choir to be so far away from the minis- 
ter. They are separated from him, and 
probably not in sympathy with him. He 
cannot speak to them, and they cannot coun- 
sel with him. There are two powers in 
the church—opposition powers, sometimes 
they are—which ought never to be allowed. 
If we can have Christians lead the sing- 
ing, you will not be ashamed to have them 
before the congregation, that the congre- 
gation may see them, and their deportment 
will be such as becomes the house of God. 
Away back in the galleries, often we don’t 
know whatis going on; but if they are 
here before the congregation we can see 
thera and they can be a help to the min- 
ister. 

** And there is another plan of having a 
screen—having the choir in the pulpit back 
of the minister, but behind a screen; so 
that as soon as the singing is done they will 
drop behind the screen like a jack-in-the- 
box. I would have that screen removed. 
And your minister should insist upon it that 
the choir give as good attention as the con- 
gregation does. People who do not give 
attention to the Word of God when 
preached should not lead the service of song 
in the house of 4&od. I have found this: 
that, by having my choir give attention to 
the addresses in. this room the contagion 
spreads and the audience give attention too. 
But if this choir was disposed to be talking, 
reading books, writing notes, etc., the aud- 
ience would be watching them, to see what 
they were doing, and the attention would be 
distracted and valuable results lost. The 
‘most exact attention shotld be given to the 
preacher while he is preaching. I will not 
dwell further upon that, except to speak 
about the instrument. I want to talk avout 
the practical things with which you have to 
come in contact. I have often found this 
to be the case, that the large organ drowns 
the people’s voices. Now, it is not so much 
the fault of the organ as it is the fault of 
the man who plays it. A large organ can 
be played very softly, so that the people’s 
voices are not drowned. But you usually 
find it the case that the organ is played so 
hard as to shake the whole building and to 
shake the whole people so that they can 
hardly sing themselves. I would ask the 
organist to play very softly, so as to have 
the people led by the organ’s tones, and not 
their attention taken up by it. I would 
rather have a small organ than a large one— 
a cabinet organ ora small organ near the 
pulpit—not to drown the people’s voices, but 
simply to supportthem. I don’t care if this 
organ is not heard ten feet away, if the 
choir hear it. What we want is the human 
voice. There is nothing equal to that in 
the world; and if we can keep our leaders 
correctly in tune and time with the instru- 
ment it is all we want. That is why the 
people join so heartily here in these songs. 
I might have a large organ here. I don’t 
want it to interfere, however. I cannot 
sing with that great organ going, for I get 
to listening to it and watching to see how 
the organist plays. 

“Now we will go on to the prayer-meet- 
ing. How would you conduct the singing 
in a prayer-meeting? If you have in your 
cently poe a Christian man who is a good 
singer, I would have him lead the singing. 
I would have him at the prayer-meeting. 
Very often some very good man and some- 
times a very good woman will start up a 
song entirely out of tune and out of pitch, 
80 that no one can join with them. And 
they worry through it, nearly breaking their 
voices. I would take control of this and 
say: ‘ Now Brother Smith or Brother Jones 
will have charge of the singing.’ And if 
Brother Smith wants to sit and have one or 
two friends gathered about him, all the bet- 
ter; and let ftim pitch the tune. In re 
to an instrument at the prayer-meeting, 
some are opposed to it and some not. 

ad a good singer, one whose. yoice..was 
strong enough, I would have him, instead of 
an instrument. But if not, I would have’ 
some one who could play the organ in the 





roper key. And then the people can 
Pollow him, Then I would introduce 
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many of the Sunday-school hymns into 
the prayer-meeting. I would not sing 
all the old tunes we love so well always. 
Of course, they are good; but we want 
variety. Bring in new hymns now 
and then. The question of introducing 
new tunes into the service of the church is 
a veryimportant one. Now and then anew 
tune should be introduced. The best plan, 
I have found, is that the tune should be sung 


as a voluntary frequently before it is given _ 


out asa hymn. 1 would exclude altogether 
operatic pieces from the church of God, 
and I would have my choir understand that 
these plain Gospel hymns in the worship of 
God are far better than the finest operatic 
hymns you can find. Leave them to the 
opera. Don’t bring them into the house 
of God. 

‘*Now, in regard to the Sunday-school 
service, I-need not say much about that. I 
may say that in this country we have set an 
example to the world in regard to Sunday- 
school singing. It is nowhere, I think, so 
well conducted as in our own country. 
But there are a few places that don’t have 
good singing. To those I would say: Get 
an instrument, for the children love music. 
Get a lady or a gentleman to play, and 
gather a few singers around in front of the 
instrument and have them sing frequently. 
I would talk to the children frequently 
about the hymns, though not too long. I 
would not let the singing diverge into a 
singing-school. Sing on the topics that 
have been discussed during the day, keep- 
ing the minds of the children and of the 
teachers in one direction. 

‘Now the evangelistic services. 
are being conducted very extensively all 
over the country now, and when you bring 
all denominations together I would ask all 
the ministers to send to the place of meeting 
the very best singers he has in his choir or 
ecngregation, for 1 find sometimes the best 
singers are in the congregation, and not in 
the choir, for some reason or other; and I 
would thus have all the denominations come 
together, saying: ‘For this time and for 
these services we will unite on one hymn, 
singing for Jesus; singing that we may 
know Christ.’ All these meetings of the 
choirs, I should think, ought to be opened 
and closed with prayer. ¥ think it a great 
thing to open a meeting with prayer. The 
people feel that they are in the presence of 
God, and all will work together in the 
sweetest harmony to further the cause of 
Christ. 

‘‘T would make the point, too, to have 
the people supplied with hymns, for I think 
the progress of a meeting is oftentimes 
greatly disturbed by the people not having 
the words before them. Mr. Spurgeon 
comments on the hymns and tells his con- 
gregation how he wants them sung; and so 
the people become deeply interested, and 
there is not a man in his church that is not 
singing at the top of his voice. If the min- 
ister don’t manifest any interest in the sing- 
ing and is studying the heads of his sermon, 
the choir get careless and listless. Many a 
man will come to church, and the sermon 
will pass into and out of his ears and be for- 
gotten; but the hymn will linger and work 
for good.” 


At the conclusion of Mr.Sankey’s remarks 
he waited for questions, which were rapid, 
though few, compared with those of the day 
previous. The import of his answers was 
to the effect that it is not best to have a 
precentor in the place of a choir, because 
very few precentors have the power of 
voice to lead 2,000 or 3,000 people without 
wearing the precentor out and breaking his 
voice; and the congregation are conscious 
that he is laboring hard, and it does not 
create the indispensable sympathetic feeling 
that is produced by the singing of a choir. 
The same thing applied to small congrega- 
tions also. When asked if he would havea 
leader of singing in the prayer-meetings, to 
pitch the tune, he said if the leader were a 
good singer he would have him. But he 
must be a good singer. ‘I think, for in- 
stance,” said Mr. Sankey, soberly, ‘‘ that if 
you were to ask Brother Moody to start 
your singing here to-day you would have a 
hard time.” Mr. Sankey added, in response 
to another question, that he thought all 
ministers had in a measure sufficient ability 
to dictate how songs should be sung—just 
like Mr. Spurgeon. They could, at least, 
read the hymn, and ask the people to join 
heartily in singing the sentiment of it. To 
the question ‘‘Suppose you haye not 
Christian singers in the church?” Mr. 
Sankey, replied with Mr.Moody’s terseness: 
a‘ Then I would commence holding evan- 
gelistic services and get some.” He also said 
he would have both the superintendent and 
the chorister select the hymns, and that 
was why their hearts should be in unison. 
It was a deadly thing to have a difference 
existing between the minister and the choir 
and the superintendent. He was then 
asked if he would have solo singing in the 
ordinary{church singing, and replied: ‘‘ No; 
not asarule.” Mr, Sankey explained that 
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there were hymns that preached and taught 
the Gospel. Every prayer that had been 
made on the platform there had been a re- 
quest to God to bless the hymns of praise. 
They had not discovered that there was no 
praise in such hymns, for instance, as ‘‘ Je- 
sus of Nazareth passeth by”; and yet God 
had blessed that hymn to hundreds of souls. 
That was not praise, but the preaching of the 
Gospel in song; and that was what he meant 
by this solo singing. If he wanted to 
preach the Gospel to them, he should ask 
them to listen to what he sung; the same as 
Mr. Moody asked them to listen to what he 
said. It was not praising God at all; but it 
was simply impressing a truth upon them. 

After the questions were over, a hymn 
was sung with great fervor and heartiness; 
and then the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broad. 
way Tabernacle, made afew remarks in the 
line of thought adopted by Mr. Sankey, 
speaking very strongly in favor of singing, 
which, he said, not only prepared the way 
for the. sermon that was to follow, but it 
very often clinched the effect produced by 
the sermon. Dr. Taylor restricted himself 
to congregational singing, looking at it 
from the point of view of the pastor and the 
evangelist. Mr. Sankey, he said, had for. 
gotten that, while the evangelist has every- 
thing in his power to arrange the service, 
the pastor has to take the church with him. 
The church is, at the best, imperfect, and 
the pastors must make the best of things as 
they are at present. He favored a limited 
range in the selection of hymns, and had a 
profound belief that the great size of the 
congregational hymn-books was killing 
congregational singing. It was _ not 
possible for them to acquire facility in 
singing all the tunes that were needed 
to render those hymns. The first thing he 
would recommend a minister to do was, by 
a species of natural selection, to make his 
own little hymn-book out of the big one, 
keeping all the jewels an@ discarding every 
hymn that dragged. If you want good 
congregational singing, said he, in closing, 
you must have rousing preaching. The 
best way to heata church is to have the 
stove in the pulpit. 

The Rev. Dr. Hastings spoke next, re- 
gretting the difficulty under which he 
labored, as he was obliged to talk in some 
respects in antagonism to the evident feel- 
ing of this congregation. He liked what 
Mr. Sankey had said. It was admirable 
sense for the millennium; but men were as 
yet in the nineteenth century. He be- 
lieved singers had some rights which 
Christians were bound to respect, and the 
Church of Christ had not respected those 
rights. They were not helped as they 
should be by the church or the minister. 
They were held at arm’s length. The aver- 
age nature of musical culture at a given 
time in a given congregation must be con- 
sidered in providing for the music for that 
congregation. He would rather have a 
first-class quartet than a first-class precent- 
or. There could be a Christian influence 
prevailing in the quartet choir, as well as in 
the chorus choir. 

After a hymn had been sung, Mr. Moody 
answeted the various questions that had 
been sent up on slips of paper. In his an- 
swers he covered many points, embracing, 
among others, the poinfthat it was a good 
thing to have a service devoted entirely to 
sacred song, opened and closed by prayer. 
Some one asked what was the best book for 
inquirers, and he replied: ‘‘ The book writ- 
ten by John is about the best I have ever 
seen.” To the anxious question of a dele- 
gate, ‘“‘How can I wake up a fresh interest 
in our church prayer-meeting?” he respond- 
ed: ‘“‘ Wake up yourself, and you can wake 
up those around you.” A pastor sent in 
the query how he could get the young 
men to attend religious services. Mr. 
Moody said the best way to do was to 
have a yoke-fellow’s band. It had been 
found to work well. If there were only three 
Christian young men, let them join together 
and go out with little handbills and invite 
people in. The band would soon increase 
from three to thirty, and they would be the 
very best workers in the church; and when 
men had been brought in and were before 
the pastor, let him throw away his manu- 
script and talk right at them. A’ question 
by a persistent church-fair patronizer 
evoked again from Mr. Moody a sharp ad- 
verse criticism upon all such forms of 
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festival. He thought it was anything but 
delicate to put young ladies behind the 
tables, in order to draw young men in to 
look at their faces and spend twice as much 
money as their purchases are worth. If the 
congregation had lived West, as he had, 
they would see these fairs in their ripe 
aspect. In one of them they advertised 
that any man could come in and kiss the 
handsomest woman for 26 cents, ‘‘Shame 
onit!” exclaimed Mr. Moody. ‘I would 
rather preach in the street than get 
a church built up and sustained in that 
way!” In response to a question of how 
to get men into the church, Mr. Moody told 
a long and really exciting story of an effort 
he once made with some infidels, which was 
finally successful. When he closed the 


story many eyes were wet with strong 


emotion. 
EEE 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THERE was a lively scene in the House 
on Monday afternoon between Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Tucker, of Virginia.. The subject 
under consideration was that of the writ of 
habeas corpus—whether the House should 
obey it when issued in behalf of Hallet Kil- 
bourne, lying in jail for contempt of the 
authority of the House. Mr. Blaine had 
taken no part in the debate and evidently 
did not intend to; but Mr. Tucker’s argu- 
ment suggested a question, and it was an- 
swered with such a derisive air that the 
impulsive member from Maine determined 
to have his revenge. ‘‘You are no lawyer,” 
says Tucker; ‘‘and you showed it in the 
controversy you had the other day with our 
friend Lamar, of Mississippi.” ‘‘ Perhaps 
so,” replies Blaine. ‘‘ At all events, I thank 
God I am not a Virginia States-Rights law- 
yer. If I am not mistaken, yow, as attorney- 
general of Virginia before the war, held 
that a justice of the peace in a country 
town could interfere with the United 
States mails and say what matter might 
and might not be delivered to citizens of 
Virginia.” Tucker was by this time 
quite angry, and he said: ‘Yes, I 
did make such a decision, and J hold to it 
now; and, if youare not a lawyer, you are 
a Pharisee.” Ido not pretend to give the 
words, but the spirit of the passage. So far 
as the personal quarrel is concerned, very 
likely Tucker had the best of it, as heis a 
fine actor and has a wonderful voice; and 
Mr. Blaine in all such encounters has the 
disadvantage of being a prominent presi- 
dential candidate. But he led the Virginian 
into an avowal that will cost the party many 
votes. The ablest constitutional lawyer in 
the House from the South still holds that a 
Virginia justice of the peace may order any 
Virginia postmaster to refuse to deliver 
mail matter to Virginia citizens! Twenty 
years ago he held that his state could pre- 
vent the delivery of the NW. Y. Tribune to 
subscribers in that state; and he still holds it / 
Such a fact cannot be sneered down or 
laughed down, for Mr. Tucker is one of the 
ablest men in the House. By many here 
he is reckoned the ablest lawyer and the 
most eloquent speaker in the House. 

There is a degree of license just 
now, among the correspondents here and 
among some of the newspapers abroad, in 
regard to the character of our public men 
that I have never seen before. It began 
with the exposure of Mr. Belknap and the 
developments of the whiskey ring. As it 
was thoroughly proved that there were bad 
men in office, a class of writers seem to take 
delight in trying to make it appear that all 
officials are corrupt. Some of this work of 
defamation can be traced to the doors of 
those very ‘‘ rings” that have been exposed. 
Ruined in character themselves, they seem 
to have thought that they could revenge 
themselves on their enemies by dragging 
down every good manin the country to 
their own level. Mr. Bristow has been the 
‘chief object of attack for most of these cor- 
rupt men; but so far they have utterly failed, 
for he does not allow their slanders to re- 
main unanswered. The moment that a 
well-defined accusation is made against 
him he insists upon the fullest investi- 
gation. No ‘“‘ whitewashing” is asked 
or accepted by him. Noris the inves- 
tigation ‘fixed up,” as the saying is. 
‘The result is that Mr. Bristow stands better 
after one of these attacks than he did be- 
fore it was made, In times: like these the 
public will do well not to believe a mere 
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newspaper statement against any of our 
public men. Of course, those officials who 
for years have been careless of conduct and 
reputation must now suffer, and it is right 
that they should. Guilty or innocent, they 
have acted as if they were guilty; and when 
an era of corruption and suspicion and 
license begins such men may just as well 
get out of the way, for the people will con- 
demn them. But he who has heretofore 
had a good character will not be slain merely 
on suspicion, It should not and must not be, 
A public man like Babcock may be driven 
to private life on suspicion; but itis not 
true of Bristow, or Conkling, or Blaine, or 
Garfield. It will take facts to ruin them, 
for the single reason that it is hard work 
to make the people believe that they are 
dishonest men. They will have to be actu- 
ally proved such to accomplish their ruin, 
The evidence, oral and documentary, of 
Col. Whitely, the witness before the Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice has caused a great deal of 
excitement here, and some of the excitable 
House Democrats have gone so far as to 
boast that it would result mm the impeach 
ment of the President. This is ridiculous, 
if the facts are as the President explains 
them to be. The entire country knows 
what a hot-bed of political corruption the 
City of New York has been under Demo- 
cratic rule in past years. Senator Conkling 
once stated openly in the Senate that a 
Democratic governor (Hoffman) of that 
state was elected by the most unblushing 
frauds in that city. The evil grew to such 
gigantic proportions that Congress finally 
interfered. Very probably the legislation, 
under the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, was unconstitutional; but it had not 
then been so declared, and the money was 
legitimately spent, according to the officers 
disbursing it. So far there is no evidence of 
a corrupt use of the money; but everything 
seems to indicate an honest use of money 
to prevent wholesale Democratic fraud. 
We have had a fine example of this nefari- 
ous work close by us within six months. 
Last November an election was carried in 
the city of Baltimore by the most sweeping. 
frauds, as everybody now admits, Several 
thousand of Democratic votes were manu- 
factured. This was done over and over 
again in New York, and the agents of the 
Government undertook a general registra- 
tion, to render false voting impossible. It 
may have been improper legislation—an 
improper interference with a state; but 
that the President ordered the money to be 
paid over toa political partisan fund there is 
not the slightest evidence. His object was 
honest; and, even if it should appear that the 
Government agents were not entirely so, it 
does not compromise the President, if his 
objects and purposes were commendable. 
The House has passed the bill transfer- 
ring the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment. Whether the Senate will agree to it 
is somewhat doubtful, but opinion here 
tends that way of late. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22d, 1876. 


Hew York and Vicinity. 


Dom Pepro only made us a flying visit, 
and no imperial visitor has come and gone 
more quietly and unostentatiously than he. 
He came to study certain of our institutions, 
and with this business he employed his time— 
rejecting all the fotced civilities of self-elected 
committees and self-invited visitors. Before 
coming here he announced, through the proper 
channels, that he wished to travel as any 
private citizen, and would prefer that there 
should be no official recognition of his pres- 
ence. All steps toward a disregard of this 
request were promptly and decidedly repelled ; 
and, though some of our Government servants 
may have felt themselves snubbed, it will teach 
them in the future to take a royal visitor at his 
word a him according to his wishes, 
instead 0! nclinations. 


.... Stage-coaches, elegantly appointed, drawn 
by splendid teams, and driven by wealthy ama- 
teur coachmen, have long been quite “‘the thing” 
in England. Now we are to have something of 
the kind in America, and the first regular am- 
ateur stage-coach, driven by Mr. Delancey Kane, 
will start on the Ist of May, and be continued 
through the summer, going to and returning 
from Pelham Bridge daily. What can be pleas- 
anter than a three hours’ drive through West- 
chester behind a spanking four-in-hand? Mr. 
Kane’s coach will be a pleasure to many besides 








its proprietor; and it is to be hoped that liis ex- 
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ample will be speedily followed by other expert 
whips, who could go further and do worse than 
jnvest their money in coaching establishments. 


...-lt seems that the Rev. I. 8. Nathans, to 
whom Bishop Potter has granted a license as lay 
reader, inorder that he might enterinto mission 
work among the Jews of New York, has fora 
long time been held in rather bad odor by the 
people he is to try and convert. The little 
sketches of his life in the Jewish papers do not 
form an auspicious beginning for his labors. 
Still we can understand how a man in his pe- 
culiar position should not be popular with the 
Jews. Furthermore, we have such confidence 
in the Bishop that we can hardly believe he 
would give his sanction to a man without first 
satisfying himself that he was sufficiently fitted 
for his work and had behind him a clean record. 


.- The Ninth Ward churches of various Pro- 
testant denominations have united in holding 
Sunday-afternoon praise and prayer-meetings. 
The nineteenth was held last Sunday in the Jane- 
street church, crowding the main auditorium 
and the lecture-room. The Rev. Dr. Page, 
Presbyterian, presided. The Rev. Mr. Merritt, 
Reformed, made the opening prayer. The Rev. 
Messrs. Seaver, Methodist; Bruner, Baptist ; 
Harrower, Methodist, also took part in the 
worship. A number of conversions were spoken 
of as the results of these meetings and regrets 
were expressed at the cessation of Mr. Moody’s 
Jabors in New York. 


....Preparations are going forward in Brook- 
lyn to make their next Sunday school parade 
the most complete and beautiful everhad. The 
Centennial outpouring of the children is to be 
impressive. They are to convene at Prospect 
Park, where they will be addressed and feasted. 
Tents will be arranged for their shelter, music 
will be abundant, and every attraction which 
could be desired will be there. The undertak- 
ing isan immense one, but the Brooklyn Sun- 


_day-school men are equal to it. 


.. Tramps and vagabonds of every descrip- 
tion have been flocking in great numbers to all 
the police stations during the past winter. 
Warm weather and April showers seem only to 
nave increased the crowd. Now the Superin- 
tendent of Police has wisely given orders for the 
sharp enforcement of the vagrant law, which 
will undoubtely be something of a check to 
these shiftless hangers-on, who would almost 
rather die than work. 


.-Dr. Nelson, of the New York Book Con- 
cern, in his remarks before the Baltimore Con- 
ference in relation to its business, stated that, 
while the publishing houses of the country 
were scarcely more than half employed, the 
Methodist publishing house was pressed to its 
utmost capacity. In 1872 its business amount- 
ed to $682,000; in 1873, $773,000; in 1874, 
$847,000 ; in 1875, $895,000—yielding a profit in 
three years of $230,000. 


..-Dolan, the man convicted of the murder 
of Noe, was hung last Friday, and for a day 
the papers teemed with the shocking details of 
the execution. Without discussing here the 
rights and wrongs of capital punishment, we 
may say that there can hardly be more demor- 
alizing reading-matter for the young than the 
literature of public executions. The hanging 
of Dolan received about as much attention 
from the press as the death of A. T. Stewart. 


.. We are likely to have two new parks long 
before we have clean streets and a hundred 
other more necessary improvements. The Park 
Commissioners, ask for the improvement of the 
parks on Fourth Avenue, between Sixty-seventh 
and Ninety-seventh streets, and on the East 
River between Eighty-fourth and Eighty-sixth 
streets. 


....The Newark authorities have decided 
that flogging shall not be abolished in the pub- 
lic schools. They are undoubtedly somewhat 
influenced by King Solomon’s remarks on the 
subject. Still they should temper their severity 
by the remembrance that the wisest man was 
not altogether successful in bringing up his own 
family. 


.. The Fourteenth Ward Hotel, New York, 
an old frame building at Grand and Elizabeth 
Streets, was torn down last week, to make room 
for improvemerts. The place has been a polit- 
ical headquarters ever since the Whigs estab- 
lished themselves there, and has been the scene 
of numerous political disturbances. 


-...Rapid transit is a matter of great public 
interest, and everybody that has found it neces- 
Sary to patronize the crawling horse-cars on 
Third Avenue will be glad to know that an ele- 
vated road will soon be a fait accompli in that 
thoroughfare. 


-.Work has been begun at the corner of 
Bowery and Houston street for the new chapel 
of St. Augustine, Trinity Parish. The buildings 
for church and chapel purposes will be of 
stone, and be 87 by 220 feet, surmounted with a 
spire 227 feet high. 


--..The German Emigrant Society has memo- 
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Tialized the legislature to pass an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of Castle Garden and 
the institutions on Ward’s Island, -A com- 
mittee will go to Albany to urge the measure. 


+--.The Widow Van Cott is still carrying for- 
ward her revival work in Brooklyn. She 
preached last Sunday in the Warren-street M. E. 
church to Jarge audiences. 


.-..The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion have issued a circular protesting against 
the practice of requiring female clerks to stand 
continuously for many hours, 


..-.The tide of emigration seems to be at its 
ebb just now. There have been only 9,018 ar- 
rivals during the past three months, against 
25,000 in the same season of 1873. 


....It is to be hoped that the authorities will 
promptly refuse that woman’s mad request 
who wishes to walk on a tight rope stretched 
from the piers of the East River Bridge. 


....Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle congregation 
last Sunday raised the $15,000 that was required 
to cancel the mortgage on the Lay College held 
by the Universal Life Insurance Company. 


+»--The average number of poor children 
who daily attend the Five Points Mission School 
is 450. 


....The Brooklyn underground railroad has 


been abandoned and the paid-up capital re- 
funded. 


eeeethe Mercantile Library Association of 
Brooklyn has 3,000 members and a library of 
52,000 volumes. 


..-The Polish Catholics of New York have 
just completed a church on Henry street. 








WORTH KNOWING.—For nearly thirty years 
there was no improvement in plasters, until Benson’s 
Capcine Porous Plasters were invented. The ordi- 
nary porous plasters had been found to act too slow. 
The discovery of Capcine has been of great value to 
medicine, and to the people au incalculable boon, 
Capcine operates with astonishing vigor upon dis- 
ease, brings immediate relief, and cures quicker than 
any known plaster, liniment, or compound. Capcine 
is superior to electricity and more certain. It strikes 
the rootof disease. Benson’s Capcine Porous Plas- 
ters are perfectly free from metallic or mineral 
= They differ from the ordinary porous plaster 

n giving instant relief to the sufferer and insuring a 
positive and prompt cure. Price 25 cents. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 


LITERARY GENTLEMAN writes: ‘‘ Renne’s 
paiKhes Magic Oilis my panacea forall of my 
ills for which itis adapted. I cannot keep house 
without it.” ‘It works like a charm” for curing 
pagent ea cholera morbus, headadine, beuteen. Try 

read 
JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN &CO., Gen Agents. 


Excessive Drinking causes nausea, acidity, and 
billousness—those evils that are quickly’ got rid of by 
means of Milk of Magnesia, a ope re and pleasant 
antacid, recommended and prescribed by the medical 
faculty, whose favorable estimate the public en- 
dorses. Sold by Druggists. 

















PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send tos r" erent givin ices and iliustra- 
tions 7 the = PLAN RTE. These 





tho best proof of the in pularity and grea’ 
demand bf the HAINES PIA site eg 


Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner _ St. wn 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, % E. 147TH 8r., N. Y. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cyupen ano Gripper, O Oncans. 


fresteosons on ReepieetTarbet er oo 
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GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT: 


PIANOS. 


These instruments hawe been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
which establishes them as 


UNEQUALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and 
DURABILITY. 


They have received Seventy-fwe Gold and Silver Medals 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave,, 350 W. Baltimore St., 
(above 16th a Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Entaw St. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.. 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 


Pronounced by Best Judges Superior to 
all Others. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


MESSRS. 8.C. OSBORN & Co. 

Having Sheronghiy tested HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S 
Upright Piano-Fortes, I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing them as superior to eaten or Lhave ever known. 

ORA HEILBRON. 
Warerooms, 20 East 14th St., N. Y., 
S. C. OSBORN & CO., 


Boston Warerooms, 484 Washington St 


(= Pp 














e GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
dati of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them oo peng in ou respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oli 
e the perfection of musical > 
dence Journal. 
ge” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787. New York 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you aw ng for information, circulars, and 

limited. Pia 











price-! nty unlimit no poms fo for ap- 
proval = my ——s by our “ Special Safe 
er. Piano 
4th Avenue. Fw w York. 
HOTELS, ETC. 





OCC!DENTAL HOTEL, 
(La.e Westchester House), 
on the Europe pian, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y'rk. Pe Rooms, 75 cts. to a Bn 
ily Rooms, $2 to re Horse-cars co; 
scngers from the Grand ntral Pept direct to the 
J. F. DARROW. Proprietor. 





SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &C0., Proprietors 
thoroug , ov een fea, repainted, ret 


ond is Greta ATTEN 


N” is located pene, th 
center of business, the penesee, a all laces 
ot amusement wats, tab 


Hotel bulldtng th the m meatont Sete) ae 


the city for la dies and gentieme 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 
WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 


This House is located in the heart of the City, con- 
venient to business quarters. e Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets Passenger Railway runs by. the door 











bettom 





Depot. 

clesansly Pe “ned and heated “by steam. Board 
tty per day, according to location of room. 

AR is dep at this House. 








TRAVEL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


“BRISTOL” AND “ PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON, 


Leave New York daily (Sunday June llth to Sept. 
10th inclusive) at 5 P. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at 7 P. M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi. 
ces in the East, South, and West, 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0, C. RR. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 








TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
WISCONSIN. ......cccccescccres March 2ist, at 2:30 P.M 
WYOMING. ...ccccccccerccccccecvcces April 4th, at 2 P.M. 
IDAHO. .....ccccccceereeenetententee® April 1lth, at 3 P.M, 
NEVADA. .....ccccccccccccvccesscees April 18th, at 1 P.M. 
THORP AA. cc cndecsicccccccscccecs April 25th, at 3 P.M, 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40 ; Cabin, $65 to $80, 
according to stateroom. - 

Steerage Office No. 29 Broadway 

General Offices. No. 68 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 


INMAN LINE. 
Royal Mail Steamers ore e gppointed to Ly as follows 
» R QUEENSTO Wh RPOOL: 





AND LIV 
CITY OF MONTREAL, ae en March 18th,at 11 A.M. 
T 8. ....Saturda arc ,at3PM 


R 

TY OF NEW YO .M. 
ory OF RICHMOND... Thursday, April 13th, at8 A.M. 
and each succeeding Saturday, from Pier No. 45 North 


River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
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REVIVAL THEOLOGY AND EVERY- 
DAY THEOLOGY. 





THE revival meetings, both in this city 
and elsewhere, are drawing to their 
close. The wave of religious excitement is 
subsiding and the churches are returning 
to the ordinary routine of religious life. It 
is a fit time, therefore, to consider the rela- 
tion of the theology of the revival meetings 
to that by which we live. 

It is no disparagement to revival theology 

o say’that it is very far from being com- 
plete. Revival preaching is not intended as 
a complete manual of religious experience. 
Its great aim is to startle men from their 
apathy upon religious subjects, to awaken 
them to the tremendous danger of a sinful 
life, and #2 move them to break from it. 
And such preaching will always be needed. 
If any one doubt whether the sinful soul be in 
danger, let him look around. Death is still the 
wages of sinand the way of the transgressor 


continues hard. The possibilities of good | 
do perish from the soul, and moral death ; 


is an awful faet. Who does not know men 
all rank and green in the development of 
their lower natures, while shriveled and 
dead above? To break in upon this condi- 
tion, there will always be need of the earnest 
appeal and warning which chiefly make up 
revival preaching. The mistake of the 
Church is to assume that such appeal and 
warning are all the religious teaching need- 
ed; and the great cause of failure among 
the converted is not that false views of 
human nature have been taught, and not 
that an unhealthy excitement has been 
aroused, but rather that religious teaching 
ends with the revival effort. 

The sum of conversion on the human 
side is the surrender of the will to God. 
The sum of faith in Christ is that the soul 
commits itself to him as its Sovereign and 
Saviour; and the promise is that in so doing 
it shal] find strength to overcome the evil 
and weakness of its nature and to advance 
in Christian manhood. , But]in the great 








majority of cases this surrender of the’will 
and this self-commitment to Christ is rather 
an act of the will, than of the affections, 
and more frequently introduces discord 
into the soul than peace. The religious 
nature is undeveloped and the force of old 
habits still remains. Above all, the mental 
associations are untrained yet in the relig- 
ious life. The currents of thought still set 
in the old directions, and, by virtue of the 
association of ideas, unhallowed and un- 
welcomed thoughts are constantly shocking 
the mind by their unbidden coming. The 
daily life and the secret thought are 
not yet brought into such constant and vital 
relation to God and _ his will that earth and 
the earthly life shall be but veils of the 
‘heavenly. But this must be done. The 
idea] will not be reached until the whole 
range of life and its duties shall have a re- 
ligious meaning, and until the daily duty of 
every order shall seem a divine arrangement 
whereby God gives himself to us for our 
discipline and development. 

This, then, is the task before the young 
convert—to attack this slowness of the re- 
ligious nature and this lawlessness of 
thought and imagination, and to quicken 
the one and subdue the other, until the 
whole soul shall move harmoniously in the 
service of Christ. Assured of the Divine help 
and love, he is to address himself to the work 
asa good soldier of Jesus Christ, with the 
certainty of final triumph. He is not to be 
discouraged if the religious feelings seem 
palsied at first; he is not to be dismayed if 
the old ways of thinking intrude unwel- 
come or unhallowed thoughts upon him— 
this will happen again and again; but, 
cheered by the Divine pardon and sym- 
pathy, he must continue to ‘‘ hold the fort.” 

Doubtless this will seem to many a 
human scheme of redemption. In reply, 
we must confess our utter distrust of the 
conventional utterances upon this subject. 
They awaken expectations for which there 
is no warrant, either in the Bible or in 
Christian experience. Let us admit the 
absolute need and the fact, too, of Divine 
inspiration in the soul: it is still true that 
the development of religious character is 
subject to the same psychological laws 
which determine the rest of our mental life. 
Here, as elsewhere, we must work for what 
we get. Oversight of this fact has led to 
an unreal and artificial way of looking at 
religious experience, which is one of the 
greatest existing obstructions, with reflect- 
ing people, to the acceptance of the Gospel. 

We need to‘abandon the notion of an ex- 
ternal salvation. The only salvation which 
the conscience can accept is a salvation 
from sinning and from the rule of sin. We 
need to harmonize religion and life by dis- 
tinctly recognizing that our daily life is one 
of the very chiefest ways in which God 
works for our discipline and development. 
And, finally, we need to recognize that the 
divine work in the soul is an orderly and 
natural thing, manifesting itself not by any 
supernatural irruptions into our conscious- 
ness, but by the increasing love and rever- 
ence for all that is pure and holy and of 
good report. 





THE PRESIDENT’S SALARY. 





PRESIDENT GRANT, in vetoing the bill 
which reduced the President’s salary from 
$50,000 to $25,000, has certainly preserved 
his own consistency. In the winter of 
1873 he signed the bill which, while it 
raised the salaries of congressmen, also put 
the President’s salary at $50,000 per annum. 
The country then loudly protested, not so 
much against the increase of salaries as 


, against the manner in which it was done, 


and especially against the back-pay feature 
in respect to congressmen. The President, 
however, saw fit to approve of the bill 
when he had a personal inferest in it; and 
now, when hedas no such interest, to be af- 
fected by the proposed change, he retains 
the same opinion so far as the President’s 
salary is concerned and gives his reasons 
therefor. 

We regard the reasons as entirely sound. 
The Government has been in operation for 
almost a century and the population has 
grown from three millions to more than 
forty millions of people, and the increase of 
the nation’s wealth has been still more 
rapid, The expenses of the President are 
necessarily at least double what they were 





in the outset. There has been an immense 
change in prices; and, as the result, the 
sum of $50,000 in 1876 is not practically a 
penny more $25,000 in 1790. We do not 
believe that the latter sum is now more than 
$10,000 would have been at the latter date. 
If it was an adequate compensation in 1790 
and for a series of years thereafter, it cer- 
tainly is not so now and has not been for the 
last forty years, especially during and since 
the war. The fact is that, with the exception 
of the present presidential term, the compen- 
sation of the Presidents of the United States 
has for a long period been niggardly and 
mean, utterly inadequate to the dignity of 
the office and excusable by no inability to 
pay a more liberal and appropriate salary. It 
has been about on a par with the governor’s 
salary in Michigan—a state having an area 
of 56,451 square miles, in 1870 a population 
of 1,184,059 souls, and property assessed at 
$272,242,917 and estimated according to its 
true value at $719,208,118, and to-day pay- 
ing its governor just ONE THOUSAND dollars 
per year for his services. New Hampshire 
and Vermont practice the same liberality 
toward their governors; and Congress, by 
the bill which the President has vetoed, has 
proposed that the nation shall not be out 
done by these states. 

The President, moreover, makes a very 
good point when he reminds Congress tiut 
“the salary of congressmen under the Con- 
stitution was first fixed at six dollars per 
duy for the time actually in session, an 
average of about one hundred and twenty 
days to each session, or $720 per year, or 
less than one-thirtieth of the salary of the 
President ’’; and then adds that ‘‘ Congress 
have legislated upon their own salaries from 
time to time until finally it reached $5,000 
per annum, or one-fifth that of the Presi- 
dent before the salary of the latter was 
raised.”” Wedo not think the present sal- 
ary of a congressman more than it ought to 
be; yet the increase from the original mark 
has been almost sevenfold. Why should 
Congress render this tribute of justice to its 
own members and exclude the President 
from any participation therein? Why 
should it also ignore the claims of the 
judges of United States courts, whose sal- 
aries are put ata contemptibly low mark? 
The Government ought to pay its officials 
decently. The people are abundantly able 
to do so and it is legislative meanness not 
to do it. 

President Grant twice in his veto message 
speaks of the President’s salary as being 
‘fixed by the Constitution,” saying in the 
first instance that it was ‘‘fixed by the Con- 
stitution at $25,000 per annum.” The Con- 
stitution does not fix any salary at all, but 
simply delegates the power to Congress. 
Such a slip of the pen is certainly no orna- 
ment toa message from the President of 
the United States. 





THE KILBOURN CASE. 





Mr. HAuuer KinBourn, having as a wit- 
ness refused to produce certain papers and 
memoranda before a committee of the 
House of Representatives, and assigned as 
his reason that they related to private busi- 
ness between him aud his partner, over 
which the House had no jurisdiction, was 
adjudged to be guilty of contempt of the 
privileges of the House and handed over 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms, to be held in close 
confinement until he should comply with 
the order. As every citizen has aright to 
do, he applied for a writ of habeus corpus, 
setting forth the facts and asking judicial 
relief; and the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia issued 
the writ, commanding the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to produce the body of the prisoner in 
Court and abide by its order in the premises. 
The Judiciary Committee recommended the 
House to pass a resolution directing the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to make a return to the 
writ stating the causes of Kilbourn’s im- 
prisonment, while refusing to deliver up 
his body to the custody of the Court. Mr. 
Lynde, of Wisconsin, moved, as a substi- 
tute, that the Sergeant-at-Arms should be 
directed to comply with the order of the 
Court and make his return as required by 
law. The House, after a debate consum- 
ing the most of two days, adopted the 
resolution of Mr. Lynde by a vote of 165 
yeas against 75 nays. 

It often happens that the rights of a single 





individual involve a principle so elementary 
and far-reaching as to affect the rights of a 
whole people. Such was the fact in this 
case. The question before the House was 
not whether it had jurisdiction over the 
subject matter connected with Kilbourn’s 
alleged contempt of its privileges, but 
whether, when a citizen is imprisoned by 
order of either house of Congress, the judi- 
ciary of the country may lawfully inquire, 
by writ of abeas corpus, into the cause of 
that imprisonment and determine whether 
the detention js legal or not. A graver and 
more important question cannot well be 
conceived. If the House of Representatives 
may determine its own jurisdiction, without 
being subject to any judicial review, and if 
the Senate may do the same thing, then the 
former may imprison a citizen for an alleged 
contempt during its own life-time; and the 
latter, since it never dies, may do so during 
the life-time of the citizen, with no possi- 
bility of relief short of compliance with the 
order of the one house or the other, as the 
case may be. If the resolution recom- 
mended by the Judiciary Committee had 
been adopted, this abominable doctrine 
would have been aflirmed by the House, 
without any precedent in our own history 
to sustain it or in that of the English Par- 
liament for more than one hundred and 
fifty years, and against both the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 

The Constitution expressly says that 
‘the privilege of the writ of huleas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it.” This means, if it 
means anything, that every citizen who is 
deprived of his liberty shall, under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by law, enjoy the 
privilege of this great writ of human lib- 
erty, and have the question judicially set- 
tled whether his imprisonment is lawful or 
not. Neither house of Congress has or can 
have any prerogatives or parliamentary 
rights inconsistent with this plain principle. 

Moreover, chapter thirteen of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States contains the 
law passed by both houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, conferring upon 
the courts of the United States the power 
to issue the writ of habeas corpus, defining 
the scope of this power, making it the duty 
of the judge to issue the writ unless the 
petition on its face shows that the prisoner 
is not entitled to it, and commanding 
the person to whom the writ is ad- 
dressed and who holds the prisoner in 
custody to bring his body before the judge 
who granted the writ. These enactments, 
having been passed in due form, are a part 
of ‘‘the supreme law of the land,” and such 
they will remain until repealed or judicial- 
ly pronounced unconstitutional. Neither 
house of Congress can disregard any one of 
them without becoming a law-breaker. It 
is simply astonishing that the Judiciary 
Committee should have recommended the 
House to put itself into the attitude of an 
open and defiant law-breaker and that sev- 
enty-five members should have voted for the 
recommendation. Had the resolution been 
adopted, it would have been the duty of the 
Court at once to order the arrest of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and put him in prison for 
contempt of its mandate. 

It is well to remember that the Constitu- 
tion nowhere gives any express power to 
either house of Congress to arrest and im- 
prison any citizen. The power, so far as it 
exists at all, exists. only by implication 
and is limited to well-defined cases, relating 
to matters over which Congress has juris- 
diction. We grant that either house of 
Congress may within the limits of its juris- 
diction punish a witness for contempt of its 
order; yet its decree is reviewable by a court 
of justice through a writ of habeas corpus. 
If it is not, then the liberty of the citizen is 
at the pleasure of either house; and this is 
simply despotism, without any remedy. 
The recent tendencies of the Government 
have been toward usurpations of power, for 
which there may have been some justifica- 
tion during the war; and it is quite time to 

reverse these tendencies and let the Consti- 
tution and laws of the country rule. 


————E—E 


= Acconpine totThe Tablet, “true Christian- 
ity must be founded upon reason as its natural 
basis.» Not content with this statement, it fur- 
ther points out that “reason is the very Oppo- 
site of an infallible guide, at best.’ 
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—— Eflitorial Bates. 


Ex-SECRETARY BELKNAP, as we supposed 
that he would do, has informed the High Court 
of Impeachment that at the time the articles of 
jmpeachment were presented against him he 
was not, has not since been, and is not now an 
officer of the United States; but was, ever 
since has been, and now is a private citizen of 
the United States and of the State of Iowa. 
The managers of the House, in their replica- 
tion, insist that this does not exempt him from 
trial, because he was an officer of the United 
States at the time the acts charged against him 
were done and continued to be such down to 
the 2d of March, 1876. Both are right as to 
their facts; and, hence, the simple question 
which meets the Court in the outset and which 
will undoubtedly be elaborately argued on 
both sides, is whether the Court, not under 
British precedents, but under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, has any jurisdic- 
tion over the case. Belknap having ceased 
to be an officer and becoming a private 
citizen weeks before he was impeached by the 
House, the primary purpose of impeachment— 
namely, removal from office—is already gained ; 
and, hence, his trial would be a farce in refer- 
ence to that purpose. The Court, even if it 
asserts its own jurdisdiction, cannot remove 
him from office ; and we do not see how it can 
disqualify one to hold office whom it cannot re- 
move. The natural import of the language 
used in the Constitution is that the Court may 
in its discretion add disqualification to removal ; 
and this supposes the latter as necessarily pre- 
cedent to the former. The decision of this 
technical point will go far toward establishing a 
rule in regard to any future similar case, 


Mr. RanpDotpH Tucker, of Virginia, when 
attorney-general of that state, before the war, 
took the ground that the local authorities of 
the states had the constitutional right to invade 
the post-offices of the Government, to examine 
the mails and remove therefrom any matter 
which they deemed unfit for circulation among 
the people. This, as he held, belonged to the 
police power of the states. The New York 
Tribune, under this doctrine, was in several in- 
stances actually taken out of the mails, on ac- 
count of its “incendiary”? sentiments. This 
same Mr. Tucker, now a member of Congress, 
in an encounter of words with ex-Speaker 
Blaine, whom he characterized as not being ‘“‘a 
lawyer,” told the House and told the country 
that he still holds the same doctrine; and 
the Democrats of the House, with  sin- 
gular fatuity, cheered the utterance with 
shouts of approval. When reminded by 
Mr. Blaine of his former opinion, he re- 
sponded: ‘‘ That was before the war, and J 
hold the same thing to-day.’? Democrats hear the 
abominable utterance and greet the speaker with 
shouts, and the New York World compliments 
Mr. Tucker, without a word of protest. It is 
true that during the days of slavery the mails 
were violated and robbed by state officers in 
some of the Southern states, and this was then 
deemed good Democracy ; but we had supposed 
that that kind of Demoeracy had become ob- 
solete. Such a bold and infamous avowal 
as that of Mr. Tucker, unrebukked by modern 
Democracy, suggests what that Democracy 
would be if it were in power. 


Tue Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives are running the investigation-mill at the 
rate of some thirty investigations going on at 
the same time. If their zeal were purely patri- 
otic and reformatory, inspired by an honest 
wish to correct abuses and promote the public 
interest, every good citizen would most heart- 
ily commend it. No man of candor or sense 
can fail to see that suchis not the fact. The 
object to be gained is political and partisan. 
The presidential election is near at hand and 
the nominating conventions are soon to meet ; 
and, since Democracy itself has so few positive 
merits, it hopes to succeed by showing that the 
Republican party is in a far worse plight. An 
immense amount of mud has been thrown at 
prominent Republicans; yet, with the excep- 
tion of the Belknap rascality, the effort thus far 
has been largely a failure. Repeated attacks have 
been made upon Secretary Bristow; but the 
Secretary, conscious of his integrity, has had the 
courage to face his accusers and treat them asa 
pack of villifiers and liars. We have no dispo- 
sition to excuse any of the faults of the Admin- 
istration, and no desire that leaders ef the Re- 
Publican party, if guilty of political or private 
Wrongs, should be shielded ; yet this business 
of assailing reputations and. circulating lies 
Merely to gain parwy ends is alike mean and 
malignant. The Democrats have already car- 
tied it too far for political prudence. Reformers 
who are hypocrites and slanders for selfish 
Purposes are not likely to gain much credence 
smong the people. 





THE Democrats of Indiana, after a bitter 
ight between the Landers and Holman wings 
of the party, concluded to give the nomination 





for governor to Mr. James D. Williams. Gov. 
Hendricks is understood to be the father of the 
resolutions, with the exception of the fifteenth 
resolution, in which he is complimented on his 
public and private life and declared to be the 
unanimous choice of Indiana Democrats for the 
Presidency. The platform expresses faith in 
the old doctrine of gold and silver as the true 
and safe basis for a currency, yet it suits itself 
to the inflation mania by calling for more green- 
backs, by denouncing bank-notes and demand- 
ing their withdrawal and replacement by green- 
backs, and by protesting against the Resump- 
tion Act of January 14th, 1875. The New York 
World is not at all pleased with the dodge 
game of Governor Hendricks on the currency 
question, and thinks that he will now 
make no mistake in regarding himself as 
among the unavailable candidates. ‘* This is 
not the time,’ says The World, ‘“‘when the 
Demogracy will condone the offense of those 
who hunt with the hounds and run with the 
hare.”? We presume that the Governor did the 
best he could in getting up a platform that 
would be agreeable to the two kinds of Demo- 
crats. Mr. Payne and the Caucus Committee 
in Congress worked at the problem for more 
than two months, and failed atlast. The Con- 
vention at St. Louis will try the same experi- 
ment, and probably with a similar result. 


WE do not overstate the fact in characterizing 
the charge trumped up by the Democracy that 
the President has been guilty of making a cor- 
rupt use of the secret-service fund as a wicked, 
wanton, and most inexcusable lie, without one 
particle of evidence to sustain it. This fund is 
a comparatively small sum appropriated by Con- 
gress ‘‘for the detection and prosecution of 
crimes against the United States,” and placed 
under the control of the Attorney-General, to 
be expended in any way that he shall think best 
adapted to secure the end. The testimony of 
Attorney-General Akerman, Attorney-General 
Williams, and of Messrs. Davenport and White- 
ly shows that, under the President’s advisement 
and order, some thirty-five thousand dollars of 
this fund were paid to Supervisor Davenport, in 
order to enable him to carry out his plans for 
detecting and exposing and, so far as possible, 
preventing the election frauds practiced in this 
city, and that the period covered by the disburse- 
ment embraced four years, from 1871 to 1874 in- 
clusive. The idea that so small an amount would 
be considered of any importance, if used for 
purposes of bribery and to carry elections, is 
simply contemptible. It was used, as the test- 
imony shows, to detect and prevent offenses 
against the election laws of the United States, 
and, so far as the proof goes, for nothing else. 
There is nothing to prove that the use was not 
within the letter of the law, or that a dollar of 
the fund was misappropriated by the President 
or any of his subordinates. Yet the Democrats, 
to the disgust of the people and in violation of 
all truth and decency, pretend to have discoy- 
ered that the President himself has committed 
an impeachable offense by using the public 
money to carry elections and indeed re-elect 
himself. It is not a very graceful thing to tell 
one that he lies, and that he knows it ; yet such 
is the fact with the Democratic inventors and 
propagators of this lie about the President. 


THE following has to do with a statement 
made by Dr. Pentecost in THE INDEPENDENT 
and contradicted by The Zion’s Advocate: 
‘*Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘Having, by mutual consent, referred the 
evidence upon which I made the statement 
with regard to a ‘New England College’ 
to the following brethren—viz., Revs. Dr. 
Hovey and Prof. Gould, of Newton Theological 
Seminary ; Revs. Messrs. Gordon and King, of 
Boston; and Rev. Henry S. Burrage, editor of 
Zion’s Advocate, Me.—they agree with me that 
the evidence then in my possession was such 
as might warrant me in the belief that my 
statement was true. But atthe same conference 
other evidence was introduced, till then un- 
known to me, which makes it appear that the 
evidence in my possession was not sufficient to 
warrant me in making the statement. 

“Gro. F. PENTECOST. 

“ Boston, April Lith, 1876.” 


Dr. Bacon proceeds in The Advance with his 
discussion of the Advisory Council, this time in 
its defense. Among his points is this: that if 
the Council had advised that the Andover prop- 
osition be accepted THE INDEPENDENT would 
have never thought of imputing usurpation of 
authority. For ourselves, we cannot say what 
we would have thought in an event that did not 
take place; but we admit this much, that the 
main fault is not in the usurpation, but in the 
foolish advice and the device as to the commis- 
sion. He adds a fact or two, as that he was the 
suggester of the idea that the commission was 
to be passive and only act on the appearance of 
a responsible proseeutor. He says he could not 
honestly appear in that ré/e, as he would thus be 
“acting insincerely,"’ We can easily foresee 
how he will castigate Mr, Beecher and the 
Brooklyn Association, now that, at his solicita- 
tion, a committee of Mr, Beecher’s friends have 
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assumed to do what'Dr. Bacon could not do with- | offered to unite with his church in case liberty 


out insincerity. Dr. Bacon finally asserts that 
Mr. Beecher is not to this hour ‘‘an accused 
pastor’ iu the sense of the Platforms, inasmuch 
as nobody has yet taken the responsibility of 
bringing ‘‘charges’’ against him before the 
church. Whether ‘‘common fame’’ has done 
it he does not indicate. 


THE following card appeared last Monday, 
being the sixtieth day after the dissolution of 
the Advisory Council : 

“Phe Committee of Three, appointed by the 
Brooklyn Advisory Council to secure from 
among twenty eminent men a ‘commission of 
five,’ hereby announce publicly that, in eompli- 
ance with a request received by them from the 
Examining Committee of Plymouth Church, 
they will now proceed to constitute the com- 
mission according to the plan and under the 
provisions named in the result of the Council. 

“TimoTHy DwicGut, 
“ J. W. WELLMAN, 


‘* BRADFORD R. Woop. 
* APRIL Uth, 1876.”” 


This commission, it appears, is not to be called 
on the request of any parties ‘“‘ making them- 
selves responsible for the truth and proof” of 
charges, but under the amendment which read 
as follows: 

“Unless within the same time it shall be 

judged expedient by the Examining Committee 
of the church and the Committee of Three that 
important testimony not previously given, 
which might throw light upon charges which 
have hitherto been tried, should be heard by 
this Committee.” 
The Examining Committee have accord- 
ingly requested that the Commission be 
appointed, and will indicate to them or to 
the committee of the Brooklyn Association the 
names of suspected witnesses. The twenty 
gentlemen from whom the five are to be chosen 
are: Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven, Conn.; 
Mark Hopkins, Williamstown, Mass.; Julius 
H. Seelye, Amherst, Mass.; N. Shipman, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; L. S. Foster, Norwich, Conn.; 
J. W. Andrews, Marietta, Ohio; J. B. Angell, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; W. B. Washburne, Green- 
brier, Mass.; Amos C. Barstow, Providence, 
R. L.; J. L. Chamberlain, Brunswick, Me.; C. J. 
Walker, Detroit, Mich.; Jacob Brinkerhoff, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Alpheus Hardy, Boston, 
Mass.; Asahel Finch, Milwaukee, Wis.; 8. B. 
Godkins, Terre Haute, Ind.; E. W. Blatchford, 
Chicago, Ill.: Wm. B. Edwards, New York; 
Jonathan E. Sargent, N. H.; J. C. Knapp, Keo- 
sonqua, Iowa; Henry P. Haven, New London, 
Conn. Mr. Shearman, in an interview reported 
in: The Tribune, intimates that, as President 
Woolsey is in poor health and Congressman 
Seelye will be very busy in college after the ex- 
piration of the session, neither of these gentle- 
men may be able to accept. 


One of the most important tasks which 
the executive committee of the Centennial 
Commission now has on hand is the selection 
of the jury of awards. For this position none 
but the most competent men should be ap- 
pointed. The exposition is sure to be a mag- 
nificent success. The foreign countries have 
done admirably, far better than they did in 
Vienna even, and American exhibitors are 
coming forward in fine style. The for- 
eign governments are sending their very 
ablest and most honored men to form the for- 
eign jurors, a hundred of whom are thus 
appointed from abroad and a hundred by 
the American Executive Committee. We 
wish some word of ours could impress it upon 
that committee that the American jurors 
selected must not he men who are merely facile 
and cultivated, or politically influential, or 
“ practical”; but, especially in the more scien- 
tific departments, men of the highest rank, who 
shall be found by the jurors from abroad to be 
their equals in training and special erudition. 
We are pleased to hear that from this city there 
are several very competent men in nomination ; 
but we speak of this because from some 
other states we learn that this is not 
the case. We should be very sorry, for 
example, in a science like chemistry, to see such 
a man as Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, the best chemist, 
perhaps, in America, passed over in favor of a 
man of no creditable standing among chemists, 
and who cannot get an election into the Amer- 
ican Academy of Science. Above all things, let 
political influence be eschewed in these appoint- 
ments, which are of so great importance also to 
our American exhibitors. 





.... According to The Baptist Union, there are 
many facts which go to create a doubt whether 
conscience has much to do with rejecting 
Christians fromthe Lord’sSupper. It says that 
the ‘‘Rev. Mr. Hanscdm, who denouneed the 
liberal brethren so severely in the recent con- 
vention at Lewiston, Me., and insisted that they 
had ceased to be Baptists and were bound in 
honor to leave the denomination, has been in 
the habit of personally inviting a Christian 
‘woman to come te the Supper, who was not a 
member of any church at all.” A Virginia pas- 
tor is also mentioned who not long since de- 
clared vigorously for a strict enforcement of the 
close rule; but when aa influential citizea 


was allowed him to go to the Lord’s table 
wherever he chose, he at once gave consent and 
received the free communionist to full member- 
ship. Perhaps, however, the zeal against the 
Liberals atones for it. 

...-The Boston Pilot has been sold by Mr. 
Patrick Donahue’s creditors to the Archbishop 
of Boston and its editor, J. Boyle O’Reilly. As 
Mr. O'Reilly will continue to be its editor, we 
shall hope to see it continue the best, as it has 
been the most independent of the Catholic 
newspapers. Whether a newspaper owned by 
an archbishop can be an independent journal 
is, however, a matter of some concern, although 
the example of The Christian Advocate, owned 
by the Methodist Book Concern, has been, under 
the long editorship of Dr. Curry, a notable 
example of that virtue. It is greatly to the 
honor of the new proprietors of Zhe Pilot that 
they have promised to devote its first profits to 
paying the hundreds of poor depositors who 
have suffered so severely by the misfortunes of 
is late proprietors. 

.... The Southern Presbyterian Review is edited 
by a dozen or so clergymen in different parts of 
the South. The last number had a bitter article 
(unsigned) against the action of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and its delegate, in 
fraternizing with the other Presbyterian bodies 
in the Edinburgh Pan-Presbyterian Council. Im- 
mediately the other party, including Dr. Robin- 
son, of Louisville, Ky., and the Richmond and 
Louisville Presbyterian papers were in a flutter 
of excitement and most severely criticised the 
unknown writer. It now turns out that the 
author was none less than Dr. Dabney, their 
great theological professor, and it is amusing 
to see the dismay of his critics. He has had 
the chance of a little honest critieism. 


.-..Lhe National Baptist thinks very highly 
of Gen. Dix, but does not admit the justice of 
his logic against taxing churches. It says: 

‘“‘The collector of water-rates comes along 
with his bill. ‘What!’ cries the church treas- 
urer, his hair standing onend. ‘Make Jesus 
Christ pay forthe water in which his disciples 
are baptized? Monstrous!’ And here comes 
the gas company. ‘What!’ he cries again. 
‘Shall God Almighty, who gives you the sun 
and all your blessings, be made to pay for your 
wretched second-hand light, got out of the coal 
that he gave you?’ Presently — the 
large-cheeked insurance agent. ‘What! You 
gravely propose to charge Almighty God for 
insuring his house? Never! ” 

.... We have always imagined Dr. H. M. Scud- 
der a respectably sound theologian, having in- 
herited from his missionary father and con- 
firmed by his missionary experience a reason- 
ably correct view of Christian doctrine. But 
here isa New England correspondent of The 
Presbyterian charging him with having preached 
before the Hartford Seminary a sermon ** which 
forits rank Pelagianism was considered most 
extraordinary for a man of Dutch ancestry.” 
‘** Rank Pelagianism *’ must be something awful, 
and we don’t believe anything awful of Dr. 
Scudder. 


.... The Interior signalizes the induction of 
its new editor, Dr. Halsey, by a characteristic- 
ally sound and safe article on ““ The Newspaper.” 
It ably defends the proposition that “‘oneof the 
most potential agencies in education isthe daily 
and weekly press.”” The following paragraph, 
referring, we coneeive, to TRE IyDEPENDEN?, 
we heartily endorse : 

“Most assuredly those families are depriving 
themselves not only of much rational enjoyment, 
but of much valuable instruction, who at such 
a time as this and in such a country as ours 
take no religious newspaper.” 

....The following from the Richmond Re- 
ligious Herald is equally good for other detiom- 
inations and latitudes : 

““We hear of more than one Baptist church 
(house) in Virginia, built largely by handing 
around the hat at associations, that is likely to 
be sold to meet the last payment. We are tired 
of seeing good brethren set out to build with- 
out counting the cost, and then (we will not 
say, With a threatening whine, for one had bet- 
ter sometimes not say severe things, even if 
they are true) come around and tell us that the 
whole denomination will be disgraced if the 
money is not raised.’ 

.... Will some one tell us why rumsellers are 
to be allowed to intrude their business into the 
buildings of the Exhibition? If any one wants 
to get drunk, there are abundant opportunities 
outside. The fact is, there is a vast amount of 
money to be paid and made. Itis said that 
$150,000 have been paid for the privilege, and 
who can resist such a bait? The rules of the 
park where the Exhibition is to be held ex- 
pressly prohibit such gle ; but that is a trifle 
when $150,000 are at stake. 


....The Rev. James M. Whiton, of Lynn, who 
has been alected principal of Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton, made his reputation as an 
accomplished teacher in the Hopkins Grammar 
School, New Haven, where he prepared his vol- 
ume of “Greek Lessons,’’ which has been in such 
general use. He has more than onee written 
for TRE INDEPENDENT, and his pupils will be 
glad to be reminded of his article on the first 
university race in this country, in which he was 
engaged as one of the Yale crew. 





=... According to Dr, Krauth, Christ did not 
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exchange with Jews and Pagans, and the 
Apostles did not exchange with them either ; 
hence, Lutheran pulpits are only for Lutheran 
preachers and Lutheran altars are only for 
Lutheran communicants. Another writer has 
discovered that pure Lutheranism can only be 
taught in the German language, and that even 
English-speaking Lutherans are on that ac- 
count more or less suspicious. 


.... The Tablet has a letter describing a horrid 
tussle with Satan. The writer had read some 
heretical books and had put off his scapular, 
whereupon the Devil took possession of him. 
He put it on again, and thus describes the 
effect : 

‘Well, dear Father C——, no sooner had the 
sacred vyestment touched my body than the in- 
fernal og sey of my soul disappeared, put to 
flight by the Blessed Virgin, and bearing away 
with him all his Protestantism.” 

.+esThe American Christian Review has a two- 
column editorial against instrumental music in 
the churches. Christ did not prescribe it, 
‘and what he does not prescribe is absolutely 
prohibited.” “It is a most fearful thing to 
subvert thé worship,’’ and, hence, “‘ we cannot 
treat the matter with an air of indifference, 
humor, and frivolousness.’’ The “ Big-endian ”’ 
controversy as to the right end at which to 
break an egg is serious compared to this, 


+++eit may be well to say to both young con- 
verts and their friends that a profession of 
religion does not necessarily involve a call to 
preach. There is a common and erroneous 
notion that every earnest religious person ought 
to preach. On the contrary, there is more need 
for religion at home and in trade than there is 
in the pulpit. 

-«»eThe Richmond Christian Advocate refers 
to a criticism by an exchange as ‘a piddling 
ecclesiastical Ransey Sniffle attitude of fist- 
doubling and head-shaking, as destitute of 
sense as it is of dignity or decency, that de- 
serves no answer and positively defies respect.” 
Gently, brethren. 


--.-lt may be well tosay that the fear so 
commonly expressed of emotion in religion is 
groundless, The whole nature ought to be 
sanctified, feelings and all. It is no credit toa 
man’s sincerity or sensibility that the tremen- 
dous truths of religion and life fail to stir his 
emotional nature. 


.-».The man who represents New York City 
in Congress and who, as the congressional buf- 
foon, always has the ear of the house, thought 
it witty the other day to begin a speech on the 
Indian question with the words “Give them 
Hell.”” Itis fair to say that his text does not 
indicate the sentiments which he expressed. 

..-.Do the Presbyterian fathers know that 
the Rev. Dr. Miner, Universalist, assisted at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Rev. J. B. 
Dunn’s new church in Boston, last week? The 
landmarks are in danger, if this thing is to go 
unrebuked. 

--..That The Messenger, of the Reformed 
Church (German), quotes with due credit on its 
first page an article from THz INDEPENDENT by 
Prof. E, V. Gerhart is no reason for its not also 
giving credit for Miss Lillie E. Barr’s poem, 
‘* Resurgam.”’ 

-...The Christian Observer demurs to calling 
Ca}vinism metaphysics. It says that any one 
who is willing to take the facts of Nature and 
revelation as he finds them will be a Calvinist. 
The attempt to theorize and philosophize 
always results in Arminianism or Pelagianism. 








Religions Intelligencer. 


On the 25th of March last Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen resigned his position as a trustee of the 
American Congregational Union. The follow- 
ing isa copy of the correspondence in relation 
to the matter. It is printed in order to give the 
facts in the case and to correct some misstate- 
ments which have been made: 


LETTER OF HENRY C. BOWEN. 
‘‘New York, March 25th, 1876. 
* To ie Trustees of the American Congregational 
nwn; 

“* Gentlemen :—I desire to terminate my official 
relation with your institution, and to have the 
same take effect on the receipt of this letter. 
Please, therefore, ratify this my formal resigna- 
tion as a member of your board of trustees. 
Ihave always taken a deep and growing interest 
in the success of the Union and believe it to be 
one of the best benevolent institutions in the 
-country—worthy of full confidence and a most 
hearty support from the Christian public. As 
one of its earnest friends from the date of its 
organization, I wish it a steadily-increasing 
career of usefulness and prosperity. My con- 
nection with the Union has been a pleasant 
one, and I cannot thus formally take my leave 
without expressing to each and all of you—as 
officers and trustees—my sincere desire for your 
happiness and usefulness. 

“‘ With great respect, faithfully yours, 

“Henry C. Bowen.” 
ACTION OF THE UNION. 


At their regular meeting at the rooms of the 





American Congregational Union, April 18th, 
1876, the board of trustees unanimously adopt- 
ed the following minute, and directed that it be 
entered on the records of the board: 

“Henry C. Bowen, Esq., having by letter re- 
signed his place as a trustee of the American 
Congregational Union, his colleagues desire to 
enter on the records of the board their recogni- 
tion of his long and faithful services to the 
Union—services dating back to the origin of 
the organization—and of his generous contribu- 
tions to its funds, as well as his various labors 
for the prosperity of the Congregational 
churches. They part from him with the best 
wishes for his personal welfare and with the 
hope that his interest and co-operation in the 
work of the Union will continue, notwithstand- 
ing his retirement from his connection with the 
board.”’ 

LETTER FROM REV. RAY PALMER, D.D. 
‘69 BrBLE Hovsg, N. Y., ) 
April 19th, 1876. j 
“To Henry C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

“* My Dear Sir :—1 have the pleasure of trans- 
mitting to you a copy of the minute adopted by 
the board of trustees of the Am. Cong. Union, 
at their regular meeting yesterday, on the pre- 
sentation of your letter resigning your place as 
a member of the board. In doing so, I avail 
myself of the opportunity personally to thank 
you for the kind and efficient manner in which 
you have always co-operated with the executive 
officers of the society, as well as with the board, 
in furthering the work of the Union. My own 
official labors have often been materially light- 
ened by your prompt and energetic aid. The 
building of at least twenty Christian sanctuaries 
has been secured by your generous contribu- 
tions, a fact that it cannot but be to you a per- 
manent satisfaction to remember. I trust you 
will not cease to love our good and most neces- 
sary work; but will regard yourself still asa 
sharer in it, as your time and convenience may 
allow. 

‘¢ With all best wishes, believe me, dear sir, 

‘Very faithfully yours, 
‘“Ray PALMER, 
“ Cor. Sec. Am, Cong. Union.” 


....The farewell services at the Hippodrome 
were held on Wednesday. Collections were 
taken in the morning and afternoon for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to enable it 
to continue the evangelistic work. $135,000 
were raised in all. In the morning Mr. Moody 
preached on Christian work and urged the 
Christians present to take up the work and 
carry iton. He said: 

‘* Now the eyes of the whole Christian world 
are upon New York at the present time. They 
are looking to see just what you Christians are 
going to do; andif the work stops now, don’t 
say it will be ourfault. My dear friends, it will 
be your own. There has been no false excite- 
ment here. We have just preached the Gospel. 
To be sure, we have done it poorly; but it has 
been the same old Gospel. We have just held 
up Christ to the people ; and if this work stops, 
bear in mind that it will be your own fault that 
you have not taken it up and carried it on. 
Thousands in this audience have got just as 
much ability and talent as I have got, or as Mr. 
Sankey has got, if they would only use it. All 
you have got to do is to bring out your talents 
that have lain dormant and use them. @od 
holds you responsible for yourinfluence. Use 
whatever influence you have got, and bring it to 
bear upon your friends and upon those with 
whom you are acquainted, and do everything 
you can just to let your light shine.” 

In the evening a special meeting was held for 
young converts. Between 3,000 and 4,000 tickets 
had been issued to young converts; and they, 
with the choir, Christian workers, and minis- 
ters, entered by the side doors. The converts 
filled the main body of the hall, and the others 
occupied the galleries. Nota chair or available 
camp-stool was unoccupied. It was a reunion 
of al] those who had been most deeply interested 
in the work and who felt bound together by 
the strongest ties of sympathy and interest. Mr. 
Moody spoke of the power of God to keep all 
those who entrust themselves to him, and urged 
the converts to be true and faithful, and, above 
all, not be discouraged by defeat, but to keep 
trying. Mr. Moody spoke of the kindly feeling 
that had existed between the ministers and 
others engaged in the meetings, and Mr. Sankey 
sang a farewell hymn to the tune of “Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ The benediction was then pro- 
nounced and the revival services were over. 
Mr. Moody goes to Florida to visit his family, 
and Mr. Sankey returns to his home in Pennsyl- 
vania for a short rest. It is not yet announced 
whether they will begin revival meetings else- 
where. 

* ,...By the death of Bishop John Johns, of 
Virginia, the diocese and the Episcopal Church 
lose an able, faithful, and evangelical prelate. 
He was an old man and had long presided over 
what is probably the most united diocese, doc- 
trinally, in America. For some reason, Virginia— 
with all its traditions of Jamestown, Williams- 
burg, the College of William and Mary, the 
Cavaliers, and other aristocratic things of the 
seventeenth century—has never given much 
countenance to High Church notions ; but has 
stood as a unit for old-fashioned evangelica} 
Episcopacy. Assistant Bishop F. M. Whittle, 
of course, a Low Churchman, succeeds Bishop 





Johns ; so Dr. De Koven’s friends will not nom- 
inate him for the succession. Bishop Jokns’s 
death, however, takes one from the diminish- 
ing band of squarely evangelical bishops. It is 
not always easy to state the precise theological 
position of a bishop; but out of the present 
House the following may fairly be called High : 
McCoskry, Whittingham, Southgate (retired), 
Williams, Kip, Potter, Odenheimer, Lay, Tal- 
bot, Quintard, Clarkson, Kerfoot, Neely, Bis- 
sell, Robertson, Littlejohn, Doane, Hunting- 
ton, Paddock, Niles, Pinkney, Hare, Welles, 
Wingfield, Scarborough, and Whipple. Bishop 
Huntington isa very moderate High Church- 
man, but cannot be called evangelical; and 
Bishop Paddock, although elected against 
Dr. De Koven and an outspoken opponent of 
Ritualism, would have been called a rather 
High Churchman 25 yearsago, Leaving out 15 
bishops who have not specially indicated their 
distinctive position, of Low Churchman may 
be mentioned Bishops Smith, Lee, Bedell, 
Stevens, Whittle, Coxe (on the whole), Garrett, 
Dudley, Jaggar, Wilmer, Beckwith, M. A. de 
Wolfe Howe, and W. B. W. Howe. Bishop 
Clark is really a Broad Churchman. This list 
is not infallible, since bishops dislike, very 
properly, to belong to this or that ‘‘ party”; 
but it shows that of men holding Bishop Johns’s 
views the Episcopal Church has not so many as 
it used to. 


....The Presbytery of Allegheny does not 
seem to be making any very rapid progress in 
its efforts to secure the excommunication from 
membership in one of its churches of Mr. R. P. 
Nevin, one of the proprietors of the Pittsburgh 
Sunday Leader. The session of the church 
have made their fourth reply to Presbytery, 
stating in substance that, while they do not ap- 
prove of but feel aggrieved at the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Nevin, they still decline to issue the 
case, because they deem it ‘‘ unwise, insincere, 
pharisaical, and nugatory’’ to proceed against 
him while thousands of other churchmembers 
are involved in Sabbath-breaking stock compa- 
nies all over the land, so that neither the ses- 
sion, the Presbytery, nor any court above it is 
“free from the very offense charged on the 
offender.’ Mr. Nevin, in the meantime, ‘for 
the sake of the peace of the Sewickly 
church and because he feels that the ses- 
sion are unjustly put in the position of 
seeming to hold his views, asks for a let- 
ter of withdrawal.”’ This request, which 
leading members of Presbytery had previously 
urged on Mr. Nevin, was referred by the ses- 
sion to Presbytery for answer. The Presbyte- 
ry, apparently not knowing what todo with a 
session which backs up its disobedience with a 
citation of Mat. vii, 3—5, and Rom. ii, 21—23, 
and not knowing how to let Mr. Nevin ‘ with- 
draw,’’ even when he wishes to do so and 
when that is the very thing Presbytery wishes 
he would do, refers the whole matter to the 
Synod of Erie, which meets some six months 
hence. The case will probably reach the Gen- 
eral Assembly—some day. In the meantime, 
certain leading members of Allegheny Presby- 
tery will doubtless continue to patronize the 
church trains that enterand leave Allegheny 
every Sunday and draw their dividends from 
gas and railroad Sunday-breaking corporations, 
just as if the resolutions of Presbytery, Synod, 
and General Assembly on Sabbath observance 
did not refer to them. 

....It is some proof of the altered and im- 
proved feeling in the South toward the colored 
people that the destruction by an incendiary 
fire of the Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., one 
of the schools of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, has excited indignation and sympathy 
among citizens of both colors. There were 
250 colored children in attendance, and it was 
one of the best and most useful institutions in 
the South and a center for intelligent religious 
as well as educational influence. The citizens 
have called for a public meeting of sympathy 
and aid and will do what they can to aid in re- 
placing it. But their ability is very limited, and 
the amount of the loss, some $20,000 above in- 
surance, will have to be mainly made up, if 
made up at all, by the special contributions of 
friendsin the North, as the Association, under 
the pressure of the hard times and its heavy 
debt, cannot appropriate a dollar for this pur- 
pose. Secretaries Whipple and Strieby have 
issued an appeal for aid, which we heartily en- 
dorse. 

....In 1843 a number of congregations in the 
Established Church of Scotland felt that they 
could not conscientiously remain connected 
with that Church. They voluntarily gave up 
all claim to the church property and went out 
to worship by the roadside ; and when driven 
from the roads they gathered at low tide on the 
beach, below high-water mark, where no one 
could lgwfully molest them. In this wey the 
Free Church of Scotland was founded, thirty- 
three years ago. Yet froma late report it ap- 
pears that the Free Church is now as well 
established and supported as the Scotch Estab- 
lishment itself. The average ministerial in- 
come is nearly the same in both churches and 
the number of manses is about equal. Last 
year it raised for its own purposes $2,627,120, 
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and since the Disruption, in 1843, it has raiseq 
altogether $56,229,075. The voluntary principle 
has done nearly as much in thirty-three years 
as the State Church has done in two centuries, 


....Last year the French Assembly passed a 
law providing that the higher education should 
be free. This law had long been demanded hy 
the Liberals and its passage was deemed g 
triumph. When they got it, however, they dis- 
covered that the Catholics were likely to reap 
more advantage from it than anybody else, 
owing to their great power of raising money; 
and they have accordingly been clamoring for a 
return to the old system of state control and 
are apparently unwilling to face the priests in 
the field of free competition. Accordingly, M. 
Waddington, the new French minister of pub- 
lic instruction, has introduced in the Assembly 
his bill repealing two clauses of the act passed 
in the last Assembly which gave complete lib- 
erty of university instruction and restoring to 
the government the sole right to superintend 
the examinations for degrees. It is hard to im- 
agine any valid excuse for such a measure. 


...-The practice of requiring a six months’ 
probation before admission to membership is 
being discussed by the Methodist journals. It 
has been abolished in the Southern Church and 
no regrets are felt in that region. The custom 
may have been useful once, but serious doubts 
as toits value are arising now. A Methodist 
exchange says: 

‘Of late years it has made pastoral oversight 
more laborious, and where pastors could not for 
any reason do the extra work it has probably 
cost us serious losses. For the probationer can- 
not regard himself as a member of the church. 
He knows that he has six months in which to 
reconsider his selection of a church or a relig- 
ious profession, and all this opens his mind to 
a class of temptations that are cut off by a 
prompt admission to the church. A compro- 
mise might perhaps be made by reducing the 
probation to ‘not less than four weeks,’ leaving 
the pastor and his ‘ leaders’ to make it more in 
doubtful cases. 

....A case involving the right of a religious 
society to transfer its property to another de- 
nomination has just been decided in Philadel- 
phia. Some time ago the Third Reformed 
Dutch church, by a majority vote, transferred 
itself to the Presbyterians, taking the name of 
the Immanuel Presbyterian church. Suit was 
brought by the minority of the trustees of the 
corporation to test the right of transfer. The 
master, to whom the case was referred, recom- 
mends the court to order that the property be- 
longs to the plaintiffs, who adhere to the Re- 
formed communion, and must be delivered to 
them, and that the defendants must account for 
all profits, rents, and issues of the property 
during the time of their occupancy. The Pres 
byterian General Assembly has already advised 
that no appeal be taken from the decision of 
the court. 


.-..Some of the Catholic journals have lately 
been rejoicing over the decline of Protestantism 
in Rome, and the proof is that the American 
Episcopalians, who now worship in a church 
outside the walls, have offered their property 
for sale. But they neglect to add the reason of 
the sale, which is that so much money has 
been subscribed that a splendid new church is 
now being built in the Via Nazionale, and 
was dedicated on or about the 25th of March. 
Besides this, the Methodists have recently 
openeda chapel within the walls, and the Bap- 
tists have just purchased another piece of land, 
for the purpose of erecting another Baptist 
church in Rome. So much for the decline of 
Protestantism in Rome. 


...-A Burial Bill has just been carried at 
Florence, after a 14 years’ conflict. The pro- 
ject first took shape in the mind of Francisco 
Madiai. To save the persecuted Italian Evan- 
gelicals from the indignities to which they were 
subjected in the public graveyards, he started a 
subscription for a special cemetery for the na- 
tive Protestants of Florence. Very little came 
of the effort till Mr. Macdougall, of the Scotch 
Free Church, and his friends took up the scheme 
and obtained £1,000 from the friends of Italy. 
Twice they purchased ground in the vicinity of 
Florence, and twice had to sell it, through 
priestly opposition. But now, by a vote of 18 
to 4, the city has forbidden any further interfer- 
ence, 

....A pitiable spectacle was recently pre- 
sented at Lewiston, Me., where a number of 
people, led by Elder Thurman, met to await 
the coming of the Lord. The Elder had re- 
vised and corrected previous calculations upon 
the beasts of Daniel’s vision, and was sure of 
his result. The evening was spent in prayer 
and singing, also in observing the passover and 
washing each other’s feet. As the hours ad- 
vanced the faith of the Elder and his adherents 
evidently wavered ; and he at last admitted that 
there was some mistake in his calculations, but 
what he could not say. The Elder will doubt- 
less come out with a new sct of calculations 
soon, and find as many believers as ever. 


....The Independent Presbyterian church of 
Savannah, Ga., is in hot water over the matter 
of collections. The members of the session 
declare that they have conscientious seruples ip 
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relation to the taking up ef collections during 
the hour appropriated to divine worship. To 
relieve this scruple, the trustees announced that 
they would defer the collection till after the 
benediction, and requested the congregation to 
tarry for that purpose. This also is declined 
by the session, and now there appears to be no 
place where the collection can come in. The 
trustees, however, adhere to their announce- 
ment. 


.... The Baptist Hand-Book Review is published 
by the English churches. It contains their 
statistics for the preceding year and answers to 
The American Year Book. The volume for 1876 
is out. The present number of churches is 
2,620; of chapels, 3,354; of pastors in charge, 
1,867 ; of members, 263,729; of Sunday scholars, 
372,242. This shows an increase during the 
year of 8 churches, 33 chapels, 8,731 members, 
aad 20,318 scholars. There was a decrease of 
49 in the number of ministers. 


....A recent letter from Rey. H. H. Jessup, 
D.D., to one of the secretaries of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, states that certain zealous Moslems 
in Constantinople have organized a society for 
the propagation of their faith in Ugaga, the 
country of the African king Mtesa, whom Mr. 
Stanley visited some months since. The Mos- 
lems of Constantinople are resolved to contest 
the field thoroughly and promptly. Some have 
subscribed $500 each, others $250, other sub- 
scriptions have run as high as $650, 


...-The growth of Presbyterianism in this 
country is thus given by one of the official 
papers: 


‘*In the year 1700 there were three ministers 
in this country bearing the Presbyterian name. 
In 1776, one hundred years ago, there were 133 
ministers. Now all the different Presbyterian 
branches number 8,000 ministers, 9,000 church- 
es, and 1,000,000 members, and never at any 
time in its history in this country has 

resbyterianism had such encouragement to be 
faithful to its doctrines and polity and active in 
its efforts to extend the Kingdom of Christ.’* 


....The English Unitarians have patched up 
a compromise upon the question of publishing 
a new edition of Theodore Parker’s works, by 
resolving that, as the cheap edition of his works 
is not yet exhausted, there is no need of any 
publication by the Unitarian Association. It 
will be a strange thing if this compromise sat- 
isfies either party long. There must be a defi- 
nite decision upon the question of inclusion or 
exclusion, 

..-. Negotiations between Spain and the 
Vatican have been suspended, because the 
Spanish Government declines to persecute all 
non-Catholics. The Pope has written an auto- 
graph letter to King Alphonse, it is said, re- 
minding him of his promises to maintain the 
Concordat. Considering that the Pope encour- 
aged Don Carlos in his rebellion, the effrontery 
of this letter approaches the sublime. 


....The efforts to secure the canonization 
of Joan of Are have failed. It could not have 
been otherwise, for an ecclesiastical tribunal 
condemned her and the Church could not con- 
fess an error. 


...-A convention of the Roman Catholic 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul is to be held in 
Philadelphia, July 6th and 7th. Delegates from 
the same society in England, Ireland, and 
France are expected to attend. 


....The attempt to introduce civil marriage 
into Sweden has failed. ‘A writer in the Journal 
de Genéve says: ‘‘ The 12,000 Baptists of Sweden 
will be considered as living in a state of concu- 
binage and their children as illegitimate.”’ 








¥ ublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











BurNeET?’s Fuavormne Extracts.—The 
superiority of these extracts consists in 
their perfect purity and great strength. 
They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composi- 
tion of many of the factitious fruit flavors 
now in the market. 


CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 





Henry F. Mriier, Piano-Forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F. MILuer, 
Boston, Mass. 





TREES AT FLUSHING, N: Y. 
Buyers will find inthe stock of R. B. 
PARSONS & CO. what they need for 
either lawn or garden, whether Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Roses Rhodo- 
dendrons, etc. For catalogues address at 
Box 99, Flushing, N. Y. 





A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, 
for any lady living out of New York City, 
is to send 25 cents to Ehrich & Co., Nos. 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, and thus to be- 
come a subscriber for a whole year (post- 
age included) to their celebrated publica- 
tion known as Ehrich’s ‘‘ Fashion Quarier- 
ly.” The Spring number, now ready, is 52 
pages in size as large as THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, full of Fashion Illustrations, useful 
reading-matter, and extraordinary prices 
at which goods will be sold by Ehrich & Co, 





CHANGE OF FIRM. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the new firm of Nichols & Co., clothiers, 
256 Broadway, successors to the well- 
known and popular house of Jessup & Co. 
“The firm is composed of J. E. Nichols, 
of the late firm of Jessup & Co., and J. L. 
Plumer, of the old firm of same name.” 
Mr. Jessup remains with the new firm and 
will give personal attention to the man- 
ufacturing department. Their aim will be 
to produce new shapes and the best made 
clothing that can be found, at ‘‘ lowest 
prices.” In their ready-made department 
can be found garments equal in style and 
appearance to fine custom work, and they 
make to order in their custom department 
excellent business suits from $24 and up- 
ward. 





A BENEFACTION. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
a most useful and important invention— 
Bedell’s Terra-Cotta Non-Syphoning Self- 
Cleansing Sewer Gas-Trap and Tank Com- 
bined. To thoroughly prevent contagious 
diseases arising from the presence of sewer 
gas, unpleasant odors from sewer soil caused 
by heavy rains and tide-water backing up to 
cellars, every house, old and new, should 
have one. A guaranty of full satisfaction is 
assured in every case, and the device is 
highly recommended by our prominent phy- 
sicians. There is no inconvenience of put- 
ting it in, as the pipes are not disconnected 
over ten minutes. A practical use is a 
thorough appreciation. Wm. BEDELL, 
Builder, 985 Eighth Avenue. 








ELSEWHERE in our columns will be seen 
the conspicuous advertisement of the West- 
ern Gun Works, manufacturers, importers, 
and wholesale and retail dealers in Revolv- 
ers, Rifles, Guns, Cartridges, Cutlery, ete. 
This establishment is now making a spe- 
cialty of the ‘‘Buffalo Bill” Revolver, a sev- 
en-shot, elegant, nickel-plated weapon, 
which is sold, with one hundred cartridges, 
for the insignificant sum of $3. The weapon 
is very handsome and is accurate in shot 
and powerful, making the finest pocket re- 
volver now in the market and especially 
adapted for the use of policemen, bankers,’ 
and others who are under the necessity of 
carrying a weapon. We have seen this 
pistol and find it well worth the money. 





ALLEN’s PLANET, JR., Seed-Drills and 
Wheel-Hoes are manufactured solely by 8. 
L. Allen & Co., 119 South 4th St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Read-the following from J. B. 
Root, seed-grower, Rockford, Il. : 

“The principles of the ‘Planets,’ both 
Drills and Hoes, are perfect. No other 
Drill plants with such absolute uniformity 
of depth, or drops with such exactness, or 
is so simple in construction. Nocrops ever 
came up more evenly and regularly than 
mine for two years past. The Wheel-Hoe 
blades are so nicely made and adjusted that 
the row can be worked as soon as it can be 
seen, and so closely that the least possible 
amount is left for the fingers. Children 
will wead twice as fast as after the hand- 
hoe.” 





CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Mr. H. C. F. Kocu, corner 6th Avenue 
and 20th Street, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere, has just opened a large 
stock of cheap dress goods from auction, 
to which special attention is invited. This 
isa popular, reliable house and all orders 
sent to it will have the best attention. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag 

express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class. ices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
whiten the teeth, if used daily, 











RICH FURNITURE. 





“CENTENNIAL” OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
thicken around us, and souvenirs of the 
glorious past are mingled with things of the 
present, in honor of the national birthday. 
Among the notable features which mark and 
will add éelat to this famous anniversary are 
multifarious gems in cabinetware, designed, 
and manufactured at the well-known furni- 
ture depot of Mr. F. Krutina, Nos. 96 and 98 
East Houston Street. Art and science in 
the persistent effort to reach perfection are 
ever inventing ingenious methods, and the 
most approved means to this end—such, at 
least, as pertain to the various grades of 
furniture-making—are used by the skilled 
workers employed at Krutrna’s. A massive 
structure is his, of six stories or more, each 
floor exhibiting a well-arranged selection of 
goods from the general stock. Every article 
at this establishment is designed to be as 
perfect as skill can make it. The crown- 
ing glories of the collection are reached 
amid the recherché Eastlake sets. Every 
taste in the matter of household gar- 
niture may be gratified. Here we can 
find simple elegance, elaborated splen- 
dor, all combined with utility. The stock 
embraces tables and sideboards, bedsteads, 
chairs, sofas, lounges, etc. Here, in 
short, can be obtained any description of 
furniture (separate pieces or sets) that the 
most exacting may demand or the plainest 
taste require. It is perfectly safe to assert 
that the assortment of cabinetware now 
open to public inspection and for sale in 
these spacious warerooms is one of thé 
finest ever exhibited in New York. The 
new U. S. Post-office building in this city 
is supplied with furniture remarkable for 
its elegance and solidity and in excellent 
keeping with the stately structure it adorns. 
Most of this was made in the Krutma 
factory and gives good evidence of the 
skill and capability of this manufacturer. 
The furnishing of banks, counting-rooms, 
law-offices, etc., has long been a specialty 
with Mr. K., and hundreds of our leading 
houses have given him the preference. To 
the great International Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia F. Krutrva is furnishing a num- 
ber of first-class cases, it being his inten- 
tion to present there an array of cabinet 
gems that cannot be excelled either 
in style, beauty, or excellence. That 
this laudable intent will be realized is, 
to connoisseurs especially, a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. K. maintains a personal 
supervision over everything constructed in 
his place. The choicest specimens of his 
cabinetware are from designs arranged by 
himself and suggested by his own fancy. 
In this connection attention may be called 
to the fact that he is always ready to furnish 
drawings and estimates for any parties re- 
quiring them. The latest and most artistic 
designs—observe particularly the stylish 
solidity of his ‘‘ Eastlake” exhibitions— 
thoroughly seasoned materials of the best 
quality, durability, and a low tariff of 
prices are features that mark and make 
desirable the goods turned out at this 
establishment. May and moving days are 
approaching; therefore the present is the 
time for householders and others to procure 
the furniture needed for the coming season, 
and there are few places in the city where 
such satisfactory results can be obtained 
as at Krutrya’s, 96 and 98 East Houston 
Street. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 





ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & CO 





THESE gentlemen have long been familiar 
with the history and business of Wall Street, 
and in everything appertaining to the buying 
and selling of stocks, bonds, gold, ete. It may 
also be said that they are well known in that 
locality. Among the customers of the house are 
many well-known business men, here and else- 
where, who have for years patronized this firm. 
During the long and successful experience of 
Messrs. ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & Co. in this city 
they have earned for themselves a good reputa- 
tion for honesty, integrity, and good faith. 
The amount of business done by them in the 
course of a year is very large and often forms 
the subjectof comment. It needs but a visit to 
their spacious offices in Wall Street to prove the 
truth of the above statement. How they man- 
age to make money for those who deal with them 
is a secret which they can explain. They are 
pepene to invest money to any amount in the 

securities, and in every transaction in which 
they may be e ed rantee entire satisfac- 
tion to those who honor them with their patron- 
-. Send for their Explanatory Circular and 
eekly Reports, which they mail free to all who 
desire them.—N. Y. Metropolis, April 16th, 1876, 





THE PAINTING SEASON. 


To paint is toeconomize. Buildings con- 
structed of wood, unless properly covered 
with paint, will soon decay; and after the 
wood has once yielded to the perishing-in- 
fluence of the weather it is impossible to 
arrest it. The importance of keeping our 
buildings well painted cannot be overesti- 
mated. It not only preserves the wood, but 
contributes largely toward the attractive- 
ness of our homes. Among the numerous 
paints in the market there is probably none 
which has met with such a general endorse- 
ment as the ‘‘ Averill.” Besides being 
ready for use—so that the inexperienced 
may apply it—it is manufactured in a large 
variety of beautiful tints and colors, from 
which any taste may be suited. Those who 
have used this paint speak in the highest 
terms of its beauty and durability. It is 
unquestionably a very superior article and 
should receive the attention of those who 
are interested in the matter. We would 
recommend those of our readers who design 
to paint to send to the Office of the Com- 
pany, 32 Burling Slip, New York City, for 
sample card. 

i ee ee ae” 


“THe Crown or Lirs,” by W. A. Oc- 
DEN, is the latest contribution to sacred 
music for the Sunday-school and family de- 
votion. The author, Mr. W. A. OGpEn, is 
widely and favorably known to the public 
as a teacher and composer, and an examina- 
tion of the book shows that he has not only 
been judicious in his selections, but ex- 
tremely happy in the original compositions 
which so plentifully adorn the work. The 
entire music of the ‘‘CRown or LIFE-” is 
easy, yet full of melody, while the songs 
which accompany it are of exalted tone 
and sentiment and in thorough harmony 
with the orthodox views of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. A novel and interesting feature 1s 
appended—a concert exercise, called “ Sa- 
cred Places of the Gospel,” in which, under 
musical guise, the story of the Saviour’s 
life on earth is told. ~“ Typographically, the 
book, with its handsome title-page, fresh, 
clear type, and excellent paper, is all that 
could be desired, and it is safe to predict for 
it a speedy and widespread popularity. 
Single copies, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 
W. W. Wuirtxey, Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 








ADVICE TO INVALIDS. 


READ THIS VERY CAREFULLY. 





Dr. Crus, established for many years 
in Buffalo, inventor of Crumb’s Pocket In- 
haler, which is conceded to be the most 
simple and perfect apparatus for inhalation 
yet discovered and which is rapidly super- 
seding all other means for the cure of Ca- 
tarrhal and Bronchial Difficulties, by an en- 
tirely new system of medication, treats suc- 
cessfully Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Diseases 
of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Sperma- 
torrhcea and all other difficulties of a confi- 
dential nature, wherein skill and experience 
are required. Dr. Crumb has developed a 
practice which for its unparalleled success 
in thousands of cases, many of a very ag- 
gravated character, is able to positively 
guarantee a perfect and permanent cure in 
every case he undertakes. He sends no cir- 
culars or treatises on these diseases to his 
patients, as it is undesirable. Such knowl- 
edge is in general extremely prejudicial, 
exercising an injurious effect by retarding 
and frequently counteracting a cure, tend- 
ing to alarm the patient—zhich is the princi- 
ple object of such productions—and excites 
and exaggerates his fears as to the curabili- 
ty of his complaint. The Doctor requires 
simply a brief: history of the case and a 
candid, plain statement of present symp- 
toms. A thorough examination will then be 
made, and, if considered remediable, a sin- 
cere, conscientious opinion will be given 
promptly, and such medicine as will be ap- 
plicable will be sent by express, accom- 
panied by full and explicit advice and 
directions. Charges very moderate and 
within the reach of all and success guar- 
anteed. All letters soliciting advice 
should enclose a stamp for reply and be ad- 
dressed Dr. W. R Crums, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check . 
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DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 





THovusaNDs in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair ‘prices; but 
they want also reliable information im re- 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute deseription of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
free of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. ALTMAN, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inn. 





POPULAR CARPET STORE. 





OnE of the largest and most popular car- 
pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 
Knapp, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
veriisement of Mr. Knapp in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country will soon be in New York, either 
going to or coming from the grand Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia. Our mar- 
chants are now prepared to give allsuch a 
most cordial welcome. Such a display of 
desirable merchandise of every description 
was probably never seenin New York be- 
fore. All the markets of the world have 
been ransacked to obtain novelties in rich 
goods in every line of business. The car- 
pet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
store of Sheppard Knapp, in this city. 
Those who cannot come in person should 
write him, and their orders will have the 
best attention. 





FIVE-GLASS LANDAU — LOHNER 
SYSTEM. 


WE can speak of this ‘‘GEM OF THE 
CINCINNATI EXPOSITION” without 
fear of exciting jealousy, for it was unique 
in its style and finish and admired by all.— 
The Hub, page 320. 

The first fashion-plate (Five-Glass Lan- 
dau) in this number was exhibited by 
Messrs. Crane, Breed & Co. at the Cincin- 
nati Exhibit‘on and was the finest carriage 
displayed.— The Carriage Monthly, page 194. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 








MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymos aud Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuais can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratutty on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 








Parntine.—How Every One Can Puint 
and Select Harmonious Colors and Decor- 
ate Rooms Artistically, with Specimens of 
Brilliant Colors, is a little book that should 
be in the hands of all who Paint. It will 
save much monty and cultivate your taste. 
Any of our readers can have a copy free by 
addressing INGERSOLL Parnt Works, 259 
Front Street, New York. 





XANTIPPE. 


Ir seems that the memory of this woman, 
like that of her renowned husband, is likely 
to be kept alive to the end of time. She is 
said to have possessed a very irritable tem- 
per, and her name has become a synonym 
of ‘‘vixen” or “scold.” It is more than 
possible, however, that the judgment passed 
upon her by mankind has been too severe. 
A more charitable disposition would un- 
doubtedly have discovered in her many 
good qualities, and have attributed her fail- 
ings more to physical infirmities than to 
moral obliquity. The party most intimate 
ly acquainted with her, and, therefore, best 
able to form a correct opinion, gives Her 
credit for many domestic virtues.« It is now 
well known that many of the diseases to 
which women are subject have a direct 
tendency to render them irritable, peevish, 
cross, morose, unreasonable; so that they 
chafe and fret over all those little ills and 
annoyances that a person in health would 
bear with composure. It is fair to infer 
that most of the tantrums of Xantippe were 
due to these causes alone; and, could 
Socrates, as he returned from the Senate, 
the Gymnasium, or the Atheneum, have 
stopped at Pestle & Mortar’s Drug Store and 
carried home a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription now and then, no doubt he 
might have evaded many a ‘‘curtain lec- 
ture,” allayed many a ‘‘domestic broil,” 
made it much pleasanter for the children 
and more enjoyable for himself, and 
rescued his wife’s name from the unenviable, 
world-wide, and eternal notoriety it has 
attained. Thousands of women bless the 
day on which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription was first made known to them. A 
single bottle often gives delicate and suffer- 
ing women more relief than months of 
treatment from their family physician. In 
all those derangements causing backache, 
dragging-down sensations, nervous and gen- 
eral debility it is a sovereign remedy. Its 
soothing and healing properties render it of 
the utmost value to ladies suffering from in- 
ternal fever, congestion, inflammation, or 
ulceration, and its strengthening effects 
tend to correct displacements of internal 
parts, the result of weakness of natural sup- 
ports. It is sold by all Druggists. 





SPRING, GLoRIovs SprRING is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this ‘pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 












Send 3-c>nt stamp for Catalogue t 
EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGE CO., 
TROY, N. Y¥ 





LOOK = Your Name Elegantly Prtoted on “4 


visible until reca Sue the light. Lh atin like them 
ever before offered in America. g inducements to 
Agents. NOVELTY PRINTING Co., Ksutana » Mass. 





The Highest Medical Asthoritics declare that 

the Carbonates of Soda and Potash, though they 
may temporarily relieve heartburn and fletulency, 

wig an: curule subedate fur chose Dartat sls 

sia m 3) WW or 

Bold by Druggiata, ‘ 





FINE BUSINESS SUITS 


$24, $28, $30, AND $35, 


= STYLES, THE LATEST ; WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


‘efdureg 10y pueg 


The Best Stock of Piece Goodsin New York to Select From. 


NICHOLS & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JESSUP & COMPANY, 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


NO. 256 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL, 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 , With benefit to the hair and no 
injury io his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfeet Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
i ects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and_ beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied pt 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Facvory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot,so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 


cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELO 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


*¢*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand oa Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, No 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal ” of ‘tne Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machiné in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 


Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND ST.), NEW YORK. 


FIREWORKS 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 


CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS. 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
‘WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
chunge to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 

the File or Binder is oiven helow;: 


K.S &Co's. ¢ 1 
) IMPROVED 
MUSiC 

& 
PAPER FILE. 
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FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 





olitgenon's Folding—take 4 Wie ne 
Hare WHEN Nor P REQUIRED iv 
Li UN DEALER 
OLLIGNON cmaee = Their aiuoe rat 
inout STREFT, N. ¥., One Hundred and Ri 34 
CULARS (wits ILLVSTRATIONS) MalLAD 

















CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ets, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
pg tens Curtains, éte., in the city, at prices ‘exception- 
Velvet ¢ Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 
English Body Brussels, al, 65; worth 22. ar 
American Body Brussels, 7dc.; worth $1.5) 
English Tapestry Brussels, fl 210, $1.20, R12 25, $1.35. 
Three-ply Carpet. $1.20, $1.25, $1.30, $1. 35. 
Ingrain Carpets. 38¢., 40c., ae. Se. a. He. 
Oilcloths from :0c..35¢., 38e., d0c., 

Also rich and medium 

EU 


RNITURE. 
Magnificent b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $300; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $75; worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, 250: wor rth $90 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved to OP: $25; ao $40. 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $39; worth 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65 ; worth Be 

Callin and examine. Spe ecial inducements offered 
= churche pe and in nstitutions 

Y’s, 5l2and 514 8th Ave., cor 36th St. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WARREN WARD & €O., 


Manufacturers 
OF 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE. 
DECORATIONS, 
ete., 
hich are being 
offered at 
EXTREMELY 
uOW PRICES. 


COR. SPRIN G AND CROSBY. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 

Beds, Bolsters, and Pflows, Bed and Table Linen 7) 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Canvas ani 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bodstoarts. All goods in 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 

close profitand deliver promptly 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


S. P. KITTLE, No..203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & 6C0., 


Manufacturers me Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 

TURE, Sofas, Lounges. Tables, Easy and Reclining 

Gaee. and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 
airs. 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 


FURNITURE. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 
1 East Eighteenth Cerpet. bet, Broadway and Fifth 


AY holstery, Mirrovs, ey ‘Decorations in rich and 
Pity HORSH ALL'S Dressing-case Wardrobe. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





TRAVELERS | 


TO THE 


CENTENNIAL 


will find it advantageous to purchase Clothing from 
our immense and elegant stock, or to give us their 
orders for custom work. Send for our little pamph- 
let, “CENTENNIAL SuGGessTions.” Samples of cloths 
and prices forwarded by mail upon application. 


DEVLIN& CO, 


LEADING CLOTHIERS, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. BROADWAY AND WARREN ST. 
P. O. Box 2256, 


NEW vor 


CARRIAGES 


FOR 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


IN ALL THE POPULAR STYLES, 





INCLUDING 
LAN DAUS, LANDAULETTS, COUPES, 
COACHES, ROCKAWAYS, PHAETONS, 
DEPOT-WAGONS, ROAD-WAGONS, ete. 


From the finest quality manufactured to the plainly- 
finished use ul Carriage for Country Use. 

Reasonable prices and fully warranted. 
adogues by mail. 


A. S. FLANDRAU, 


Nos. 372 and 374 BROOME ST. (Old Factory of Brewster & Co.). 


Illustrated Cat- 





H, DEGRAAF, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTLINOE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 











Merchant's Gargling oo has posome one of the most popular Liniments for Pe ora flesh that is now pre- 
Dared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the world. We are assured by those who have used it for 
Diles—one of wh omisa aistasnished Pele (iey.) De + —4 the varioes pile remedies none afforded such 
Speedy reliefas om bee ing Oil.— 

Ext from tter from G. H. Simmonds, Vomonvilie Ta... TFaly 24th, 1873: ss am selling more Sasates 
Oil than all the iisieents put together, and T am keeping twelve different kinds. think itis the best reme 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successful contradictio 
lintine, on this co +24 from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878 : “It is the popular horse 

mn ~ is coun 

Extract from a letter from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y.. Aug. 9th. 1873: ‘I sell more of your 
Gargiing on than of all other liniments combined, and have seen it used on ‘horses and cattle with good effect 
when a have a - 


ter from Pattee & -, Aug, 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Oil one of 
the best ¢ artioies for’ which itis recommen ied te z od ever used or sold.’ 
ct from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873 “ We sell more of your 
Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.’ 
EROMANTS wABGLING Orr, 
- ae Standard Liniment of the United States. Large size, $1; im, 500.; small. 250,; 
mall size, for family use, 250. Manufaciured at Lockport. NS Ty by M. G. 0. Co., and [soldat by all druggists. 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO 
TENOR es || 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fins Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 


Visitors to Chicago are invited to cal] and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS, 
(Opposite the Palmer Hueuse). 


W. Hi. SHEAFER & C0,, 


SECOND FLOOR, 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STONE 
CAMEO RINGS. 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
F. O. HANSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT COMBINATION 


Wrought lron Fences 


for Public and Private Buildings. 


THE MOST DURABLE, NEATEST, AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Galvanized Iron Posts, Tubing, Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 
Enclosures, 

Wire Railings of all descriptions. Railings 
for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated. 

Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- 
plication. 


TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


- $952$50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


ven e=WellAuger 














WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 





OUR AUGERS ure operated entirely by 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEBT PER HOUR. They bore 


3 70 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY neere REQUIRED. They will 
bore in 
All kinds of Earth, Soft oo and 
Limestone, new 
Coal, Niate and rapan. 
And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAN. 





D ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
State and ceauty f in the United States, 
nd for pod Illustrated Catalogue, terms, 


con dics, proving our adver 
GBEAT WESTERN WELL AUGER C0, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA, 
_ WrState in what paper you saw this advere 
beemen ‘ 








agriend'and FARM axed. 


FATTENING! INVICORATING! 


BARON VON LIEBIG’S 


LIQUID MEAT EXTRACT. 


neglass containing the nutriment of 
oncehaltp und of Fresh Keet. 

This is the only Extract ready for use with all 
the benefits of the solid extract, without its 
nauseating amocss 

It was Fo pha manu factured under the direction 
of BA BIG, during the late FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN WAR, the German soldiers. Its nu- 
tritive properties are sufficient to sustain the body 
without the additio n of solid food. It is now recom- 
mended by the Faculty.in preference to anythin 
else, as the best remedy for Consumption, Genera 
Debility, Loss of Appetite, Lowness of Spirits, 
Indigestion, Dyspeps aa, ’ Lass itude, Fever, 

2 ue, Cholera. all Female and Children’s Mal- 
oe Sick-Headache, Sea-Sickness, Influen- 

Ay 

This Lay aration is not only the best, but itis the 
gheapest f Extract offered to the public—-TWO 
TA = LESPOONSFU L being sufficient THREE TIMES 
A 





ye —See that the pease Extract is in pint 
bottles, white and gold labe’ 


PRICE, 81 oa BOTTLE. 
{2 All Druggists a Grocers have it. 


United States Depot: H. EVANS & CO., 107 
Walnut Street, Philndeiphia. Pa. 





GORDON’S FOOD 


HORSES AND CATTLE. 





CONCENTRATED, STRENCTHEN- 
INC, INVICORATINCG,. PALAT- 
ABLE, AND RENOVATING. 


- - . Lregard it as anutritious, 0 ne food 


Agt. Adams Express Co., Cincinnati, o. 
Also endorsed by the New York Co 
NCINNATI, 6. Jan. Ith, 1876. 

Ihave used GORDON’s FOOD for about four years 
with the greatest satisfaetion. 

LION BREWERY, CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 25th, 1876. 

Please send us two onesnd poumes more of GOR- 
DON’S FOOD FOR HORSES A TTLE. 

©. WINDISH, MUBLHAU SER & BRO. 
CINCINNATI, March lith, 1876. 
Please send me two thousand pounds more of the 
GORDON FOOD FOR HORSES AND CATT 
SAMUEL B AILBY, JR. 
Sup’t Cincinnati Omnibus Line and Transfer Co. 
CINCINNATI, March 34, 1876. 

Please send me two thousand __ more of GOR- 
DON’S FOOD FOR Beem sry CATT! 

MICH REL ECKERT, 
Tanner and Dealer in Leather. 

. One of my horses was about to be sent to the 
Fertilizing Company, and [ thought I would give him 
a chance on your ‘00D; and he is now fully recov- 
ered and in fine condition. 

THOMAS B. BROOKS 
Warsaw Road, 2ist Ward. 

“Youatt on the Horse” says: 

Pech. varie ‘d diet is as necessary to the horse as itis to 
the man.’ 

The Gordon Food and System of Feeding is exactly 
in accordance with the foregoing. 

Gordon’s Food costs only 2 cts. perfeed. Not? cts. 
in excess of the ordinary food, as some of the usual 
feed is withdrawn and the Gordon Food substituted. 

100 sample feeds sent for $2. 


The Gordon Food Manuf¢ Co., 


202 Race St.. Cincinnati, O 


Beware of imitations. See the signature of Gerald 
Gordon is on each bag purchased. 











mp THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSEUL WAGON 
‘VINOM FHL NIABOLOVAONVY ADOVIRUVO GAY 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Avé., Chicago. 


RANDALL'S ENGLISH FOOD. 
~ 











This rich, nourishing Food will always give health 
and endurance to the HORSE; ; consequently fine con- 
dition. COWS, twice daily, will average two quarts 
more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle, and Poultry fat- 
ten at ONE-HALF THE CosT. Colics and worms can- 
not suet Z eS on is used. Sampie bags of 100 


eeds 8 75. pots : omas 
Randall Co “ea Vine St., Philadelphia; A. 4.. 
N. H 8t.. Baltivores T. 
Kirke by, !2 94, Lat N Place, Brooklyn, N Y. Cor- 
poe ee solicited for Saenees. ‘Apply to Phil- 
elphia. Name this pape 





itis True that Prof. Hall's Magic Com- 
FR is the only ee one pS of which 
will force the b thick and heavy on the 
smoothest face(without it injuryy)in 21 days In every case, 
or money cheerfully refunded. 25c. per package. post- 
paid; 3 for 50c. Address E.W. Jones. Ashland land. Mass. 


A REVOLUTION:, 


s 
GAS-TRAP AND TANK OOMBINED. Every house 
should have one of each. Both in sneoessfual opera- 
fen. First-class testimonials and all work guaran. 
teed, Full working mode!s at the office of the 
A. AND Cc. V. CO., 
985 Bighth Aveaue. 
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NEW SILKS, 


TAFFETAS AND re 4~ 
r Bvening and Street Wear. 
CHECKED and STRIPED SILKS 
LOUISINES and FOULAR 
DAMASSE, CRANATS, BROCADES, 


BLACK SILKS, etc. 


This stock contains ALL THE NEW and MOST 
DESIRABLE STYLES and COLORINGS saiteble for 
the SEASON and at GREATLY REDUCED CES. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


VELVET STRIPED GRENADINES, 
GAZE DE ee 


ZE FACONNE, aaa, 
SEASIDE GRENADINES. BURITTES, 
ALG ERINES, etc., etc. 


French and English Dress Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PARIS Tee Mr ig! AND JACONETS 
PRINTED AWNS, FRENCH BATISTE, - 
C. B se RWTON .NES, GINGHAMS, 
HIRTINGS, etc., = 


Arnold, Constable & Go,, 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 
UNDERWEAR 


of every description, 


FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 
WEDDING TROSSEA UX complete to order. 


Infants’ Outfits, 


ready made and to order. 
CAMELS’ HAIR AND PIQUE SUITS FOR MISSES. 
CLOTH SACQUES 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
LADIES’ NAINSOOK AND CAMBRIC BREAKFAST 
DRESSES. 
BOYS’ SUITS, from 3 to7 YEARS OLD. 
DRESS IMPROVERS, HOSE SUPPORTERS, COR- 
SETS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 
COSTUMES. 


Arnold, Constable & Go. 


have now in stock 
CHOICE STYLES SPRING NOVELTIES in 
SILK AND LACE MANTLES, 
EMBROIDERED AND LACE OVERDRESSES, 
PARIS EVENING AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
STREET AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, Etc., ETc. 
In connection with the above, we are offering a large 
stock of choice and fashionable materials made up 
from NEW AND STYLISH DESIGNS, suitably 
trimmed, FOR WALKING, HOUSE, AND TRAV- 
ELING WEAR. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


Fine and Medium Quality 


MOURNING GOODS 


of every description now open, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
SPRING 


CARPETINGS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now open a fine line of 
NEW DESIGNS and SPRING COLORINGS in 
TAPESTRY, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVET, MOQUETTE, 
and other RICH CARPETS. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS offered in 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS and i ee 
ENGLISH ond reoe AN OILCLOTHS, 


UM, Etc. 
FRESH —* N MATTINGS, 
of their own importatio 
A VERY. LOW PRICES. 




















Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


———————— ee 
Financial. 
THE SILVER-DOLLAR CHEAT. 


Tue Senate Finance Committee have re- 
ported a bill to the Senate providing for the 
coinage of a new silver dollar, weighing four 
hundred and twelve and eight-tenths grains 
troy, declaring it a legal tender at its nom- 
inal value for any amount not exceeding 
twenty dollars in any one payment, except 


for customs duties and interest on the pub-. 





lic debt, and making it receivable in pay- 
ment of all dues to the United States except 
duties on imports. The bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exchange the 
new silver dollars for an equal amount of 
United States notes, directs the notes so re- 
ceived to be destroyed and not replaced by 
new issues, and declares that the notes so 
redeemed and destroyed shall be regarded 
asa part of the Sinking Fund. It further 
declares that the trade dollar, authorized in 
1873, weighing four hundred and twenty 
grains troy, and made a legal tender for any 
amount not exceeding five dollars, shall not 
hereafter be a legal tender. 

The value of the dollar proposed in this 
bill would, at the present price of silver, be 
about ninety cents. And, if the price of 
silver should go still lower, as seems not at 
all improbable, the value would be propor- 
tionately less. That is to say, the value of 
this dollar, if issued to-day, would, as com- 
pared with the gold dollar, be at a discount 
of ten per cent., with the liability of still 
further depreciation. The Resumption Act 
of January 14th, 1875, directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on and after the Ist 
of January, 1879, to redeem legal tender 
notes in coin when presented in sums of not 
less than fifty dollars. The coin meant by 
this act was gold coin, since at the time of 
its passage there was no other coin appli- 
cable to its execution. Silver had been de- 
monetized except as a token currency for 
sums not exceeding five dollars. 

Pass now the bill proposed by the Senate 
Committee, and the trade dollar as a legal 
tender up to five dollars is abolished; and 
in its place we should have a new dollar, 
weighing nearly eight grains less and made 
a legal tender for any sum not exceeding 
twenty dollars in any one payment. What 
is this but debasing the silver dollar by re- 
ducing its metal value, on the one hand, and 
increasing its legal-tender powes, on the 
other. Moreover, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to redeem legal- 
tender notes with this debased dollar in 
sums not exceeding twenty dollars. It would 
not pay customs duties or the interest on 
the public debt. The importers could not use 
it in paying their dues to the Government 
and the bondholders could not be compelled 
toreceiveit. Yet the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could use it in redeeming legal-tender 
notes in sums not exceeding twenty dollars. 
Is this in harmony with the obvious intent 
of the Resumption Act, providing for the 
redemption of these notes in coin? Is this 
new dollar the kind of coin meant by the 
Act? Is there any reason why the claims 
of the bondholder should be held any more 
sacred than those of the noteholder? 

We confess ourselves surprised, on the 
ground of good faith, that the Senate Com- 
mittee should propose a measure which 
would be practically a species of quasi-re- 
pudiation, and would also introduce a 
standard of value in respect to payments 
not exceeding twenty dollars that would 
not hold a proper relation to the gol¢ stand- 
ard. If onestep may be taken in this direc- 
tion, then any number of steps may be taken 
in the same direction. The question 
whether the Government shall preserve 
good faith with its creditors is one of the 
most vital questions of the hour. Any 
form of Pendletonism, whether through 
greenbacks or debased silver dollars, would 
inflict a disgrace anda damage upon our 
national credit. 

RR 


MONEY MARKET, 





Tue tide has turned in Wall Street, and 
greenbacks are flowing back into the vaults 
of the Associated Banks; but, as there was 
already more currency there than could 
find profitable employment, the effect upon 
business transactions is not perceptible. 
The rates on call loans and for discounts 
have not been essentially changed. There 
is no greater activity in speculative under- 
takings and investment securities are not 
any higher. There are but few outside 
buyers on the Stock Exchange and most of 
the dealings, which make a formidable ap- 
pearance when reported in the daily papers, 
are of very little importance, for they are 
only the transactions between the brokers, 
and many are nothing more than ‘‘ washes.” 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was ex- 
pected to be better than that of the week 
before; but it proved a good deal better 
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than anybody had expected. It showed 
not only a heavy gain in legal tenders, but 
a decrease in loans and in deposits, which 
helped to swell up the surplus reserve to 
the extent of $1,806,505. The different 
items exhibit a gain of $2,560,000 in legal 
tenders, a decrease of $4,524,500 in loans, 
of $1,323,500 in specie, of $2,280,100 in de- 
posits, and of $7,120 in circulation. The 
surplus reserve in excess of the required 25 
per cent. is now $8,658,500, which is less by 
$2,876,125 than it was last year at the cor- 
responding date. If the surrender of bank 
circulation should continue much longer at 
the rate it is now and has been going on at, 
the amount of surplus next year at this time 
will be much less than at present. The 
amount of bonds taken up, by deposit of 
greenbacks, for surrendered circulation was 
$569,000 for Jast week, while the new 
deposit of bonds for fresh circulation 
amounted to but $63,000. 

The publication of the report of the 
Lake Shore Railroad Company for 1875, 
which has just come out, signed by O. Van- 
derbilt, president of the company, will be 
satisfactory to the friends of the road, inas- 
much as it shows how prudently the affairs 
of the road have been managed under the 
administration of the Commodore; but the 
prospects of the road for the present year, 
under the operation of the competition with 
the Canada Southern and the other great 
trunk lines for the grain traffie of the 
West, are not so flattering as they might be. 
The report for 1875, which is the second 
one issued by the Commodore since he 
assumed charge of the company in the disas- 
trous year of the death of President Clark, 
shows that no floating debt now exists and 
that the funded debt has been diminished 
to the extent of $261,000. According to this 
statement, the operating expenses of the road 
for the first quarter of the present year 
have been $600,000 less than they were in 
the same quarter of last year, The report 
makes the encouraging statement that now, 
for the first time, there is a balance of a 
considerable amount left in the treasurer’s 
hands, to be applied to future contingencies, 
after paying the dividend and satisfying 
the sinking fund, 

This favorable statement of the finances 
of Lake Shore ought to have a good effect 
upon the market; but the ‘‘ bear” feeling is 
so deeply seated that it is difficult to change 
it. 

The transactions on the Stock Exchange 
during the week have been depressing in all 
directions. The decline has been pretty 
general in all classes of stocks, while the 
advance in a few has been slight. New 
York Central is } lower; Harlem, 14; Lake 
Shore, %; Erie, $; Michigan Central, 3; 
Delaware, Lackawana, and Western, 54; 
Delaware and Hudson, 44; New Jersey 
Central, 2; Northwestern, $; Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, 14: Rock Island, 4; Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, 14; C., C., C., and 
I., 3; Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis, 3; Pitts- 
burgh, 14; Consolidation Coal, 1; Hannibal 
and St. Jo., +; Illinois Central, 4; Ohio and 
Miss., 4; Union Pacific Railroad, 4; West- 
ern Union Telegraph, 1; Pacific Mail, 4. It 
will be noticed that the heaviest fall was in 
the coal stocks, which have heretofore been 
the staunchest, and the decline continues 
in these stocks, The greatest pressure has 
been in the direction of Western Union 
Telegraph; and the strength shown by it, 
considering the ‘‘bear” demonstrations 
against it, may be regarded as good evi 
dence of its value. But it is difficult to tell 
sometimes. 

The gold market has been free from ex- 
citement; but the price has been slowly 
tending downward. The price opened at 
113} and fell as low as 1128; but it closed at 
about 112. 

The rates for money on call loans have 
ranged from 3 to 4 per cent. during the 
week, and on discounts of first-class paper 
at 5 to 6 per cent.. Inthe London money 
market the rates are down to the extreme 
points of 2 per cent. at bank and 1 per cent. 
in the open market. 
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Ee ) 
Corn Exchange........... 0 00ce e130 
First National.......... GPosdecse.BO0 
Fourth National......... OS rr 
German American...... es atte ate ae 78 
FIADOVO? icc cciscese Ging cedwenstoens 17 
PUREE 555 c0cs au paveducaeere ooo LQ 
MUNEMNND Ssc.ce st ecsescsseeaeees 106 
Manhattan....... ee cekpasdockem 
NASEAM «... 2.0 0cscee crocs coeceee LOBE 
Ninth National ee eee 80 
fe Meee, Pere emer rn er 121 
Republic........ ere vemeweed -. 76 
State of New York..........000. . 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

ye shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLn Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, ete., and buy and sell on 
ComMISSION all MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND IN VESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgazes. without cost to the lender. 

Refe: a: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapol 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Con 

w York Correspondent : Importers” and Traders 

National Bank. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


(Established in 1868 

Wegive —— attention to the , wee of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, can place to advantage funds 
in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 
References:—National Currency and Continental 
National yonxe New York; 8S. Manning, Esq., 7 
Amboy, N. Bt: ate Capital Bank, Concord, N 
8. Thaxter & i Peston; First National and Traders! 
Nationa! Banks, Chicag 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


ALEXANDER FROTH INGH AM & CO., 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons thousands who have be- 
come rich we > Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate in- 
vestments. Stocks purchased and carried long as 
desired on margin from three to five per cent. 

2” Send for Circular. 

















THE BRIDGE ARAL AAR GCARBIED YOU 


A SOLID TEN “PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRA OIs LOAN A 

cy, known all over Newt eee and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest ane gy age 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its fed and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, 3 MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN There is no 
change in its character or manag ment. “Having 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar, it will 3 
tinue its old conservative methods and policy. 
run no risks. If a certain Ten per Cent. will satiety 
you, address for Circularand papeanees ACTUA Y; 
“Kansas, Missouri, and Central llinots Loan anne 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Py with 
Information for Stock Speculators. 
— covers, price 10 coms eo by mail. mail. Paper covers, 


co. 
Bankers ont! Ment 2 O Wall St., N.Y. 


$ 10 to $50 qurgetet ody Bane Cuong eee 
Pa Bios. 


explaini everything 
and nd copy of ithe Wall feract sexpiaink wSENT F e s a E. 
OR Kk 


NG & 
probes, 72 BROADWAY New Yo 


10 PER, CENT. ‘NET. 


Improved Farm pon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We ¥.. ®t. to ad canine of the 
value, ascertained by ection. In many 
yeenet business nave | never lost a x5 We pay the 

terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every woo in the Union. 

J. ATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
t2 Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 


Gash Sapiias ~---"- % 882:998 83 


Cross ASSSSE - - - + 1,592,775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CBARLES L. ROE Assista t Secretary 
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THE NEW LEGAL TENDERS. 


WE have before us a five-dollar legal- 
tender note, pledging the United States to 
pay to the bearer five dollars. Upon the face 
of the note are printed these words, ‘‘Act 
of March 3rd, 1863,” designed, as we sup- 
pose, to convey the idea that the note was 
issued under the authority of this act. The 
words ‘‘Series of 1875” are also printed upon 
the face of the note, indicating that its orig- 
inal issue was in that year. On its back we 
find the declaration that ‘‘this note is a 
legal tender at its face value for all debts, 
public and private, except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt.” Is this 
note, in point of fact, a legal-tender? In 
order to answer this question we need to 
study the law in relation to it. 

Turning to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, we find that all these statuteS 
were enacted by a single act, entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to revise and consolidate the Statutes of 
the United States in force” on the 1st of 
December, 1873. Looking, then, at section 
5,596 of the same, we further find that ‘‘ all 
acts of Congress passed prior to the said 
first day’ of December, one thousand eight 
and seventy three, any portion of which is 
embraced in any section of said revision, 
are hereby repealed and the section applica- 
ble thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof, 
all parts of such acts not contained in such 
revision having been repealed or superseded 
by subsequent acts or not being general 
and permanent in their nature.” Turning 
now to section 3,588 of these statutes, we 
find these words: ‘‘ United States notes 
shall be lawful money and a legal tender 
in payment of all debts, public and private, 
within the United States, except for duties 
on imports and interest on the public debt.” 
In the 8rd section of the Act of March 3rd, 
1863, authorizing the issue of one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars of United States 
notes, it is provided that these notes ‘‘ shall 
be lawful money and a legal-tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, with- 
in the United States, except for duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt.” 
This provision is similar to the section 3,588 
of the Revised Statutes as, quoted above. 
The latter contains a portion of the Act of 
March 3rd, 1868; and, hence, according to 
section 5,596 of these statutes, the Act of 
March 38rd, 1863, was repealed when the 
statutes were passed by Congress in lieu of 

‘fall acts of Congress” passed prior to 
December ist, 1873. The Revised Statutes 
put an end to the Act of March 38rd, 1863. 

What, then, is the significance of the words 
“Act of March 8rd, 1863,” printed on a five- 
dollar legal-tender note or any other note 
issued for the first time in 1875? Legally, 
just nothing at all. The note, surely, was 
not issued under the authority of the Act 
of March 8rd, 1863, since that act was re- 
pealed at the time of the issue, and, hence, 
could give no authority for it. It became 
a dead law by the adoption of the Revised 
Statutes. 

Under what authority, then, was this note 
issued in 1875 and declared to be a legal 
tender, as stated on its back? Section 3,579 
of the Revised Statutes provides that ‘‘ when 
any United States notes are returned to the 
Treasury they may be reissued from time 
to time, as the exigencies of the public in- 
terest may require.” The plain meaning 
of this section is that when the Government 
receives United States notes for dues it may 
pay out those notes again, to discharge iaw- 
ful claims against it. This relates exclu- 
sively to the reissue of existing notes when 
coming into the Treasury, and has nothing 
to do with the printing and issuing of ab- 
solutely new legal-tender notes in 1875 or 
at any other time. 

Section 8,580 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that ‘‘when,any United States notes 
returned to the Treasury are so mutilated 
or otherwise injured as to be unfit for use, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to replace the same with others of the same 
character and amounts.” The next section 
provides that these mutilated notes thus re- 
placed by the issue of others shall be de- 
stroyed, 

Now, is this new five-dollar legal-tender 
note, which is a contract made by the Gov- 
ernment with the holder in 1875, identically 
the same contract made by the Government 
with the holder in 1863, when the note whose 
place it is assumed to have taken was au- 
thorized and issued? The paper is not the 
same in the two cases, the date is not the 
kame, the number is not the same, and the 
circumstances are not the same. The first 
contract is dead, and the evidence of it de- 
stroyed, and the law under which it was 
made repealed. A new note has been issued, 
which is not a reissue of the old note, but 
an entirely different obligation as to date. 
If, then, it should be granted that the legal- 
tender notes of 1862 and 1868, issued as war 
Measures, under acts which have been re- 
Realed by the Revised Statutes of the United 

tates, were constitutional, where is the au- 





thority in the Constitution for issuing legal- 
tender notes in 1875? The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, declar- 
ing the acts under which the former notes 
were issued to be constitutional, applied 
only to those notes and acts. The notes 
themselves have been destroyed and the acts 
have been repealed by the Revised Statutes. 
The notes now circulating are not reissues 
of the old notes, but absolutely new issues 
in a time of profound peace and without 
the exigency of war to justify them. 

Are these notes a legal tender by the au- 
thority of the Constitution, as expounded by 
the Supreme Court? We, of course, can- 
not tell what the Court would say if this 
specific point were presented for its consid- 
eration. Yet its decision in respect to the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, not 
now in force, because repealed, has no appli- 
cation to this point. These new issues, that 
are not reissues at all, present a very impor- 
tant constitutional question. Can Congress 
go on forever with a series of legal-tender 
acts and a series of legal-tender notes, be- 
cause it had the power to issue such notes as 
a war measure? The Supreme Court has 
said nothing that implies an affirmative 
answer to this question. 





BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Messrs. Dun, BARLow & Co. have pub- 
lished a statement of the business failures 
in the United States during the first three 
months in 1876. The whole number is 
2,806, against 1,733 during the correspond- 
ing period in 1875, showing an increase of 
1,073 failures. The total amount of liabil- 
ities is $64,644,156, against $38,873,222 for 
the first quarter of the previous year, show- 
ing an increase of $25,770,934. Should this 
rate of failures be continued during the 
whole year, the aggregate for the year 
would be 11,224, with liabilities amounting 
to $258,576,624. The number would be 
greater than that of any previous year and 
the liabilities would exceed those of any 
previous year, with the exception of 1857, 
when they amounted to $291,750,000. It is 
not probable that the same rate will be con- 
tinued during the entire year; yet it must 
be confessed that its first quarter does not 
present avery flattering prospect for the 
remaining three-quarters. 

Since the September panic of 1878, now 
about two years and a half ago, the busi- 
ness of the country has been greatly de- 
pressed and the general cry of ‘‘ hard times ” 
has been the common complaint of the 
people. The following figures show the 
number of failures in that year, with the 
amount of liabilities, and also the number 
and liabilities for the two ensuing years 
and the first quarter of the current year: 


Failures. Liabilities 

. coos 5,183 $228,490,000 
we OF 9,000 

- 7,740 201,060,353 

2,806 64,644 156 








In the last quarter of 1875 the number of 
failures was 2,405 and the liabilities were 
$70,000. Add these figures to those which 
represent the first quarter of 1876, and for 
the six months ended March 3ist, 1876, we 
have 5,211 failures and liabilities amounting 
to $134,644,156. This shows a larger num- 
ber of failures during the last six months 
than during any preceding twelve months, 
with the exception of the years 1861, 1874, 
and 1875. 

What is the cause of this state of 
things? Why has the panic which oc- 
curred in September, 1873, continued its 
effects for two years and a_ half? 
Why has not the country recovered 
from that disaster, and business resumed 
its usual activity and profitableness? What 
is the reason for this protracted depression 
and paralysis in the movements of busi- 
ness? Thereis but one general answer to 
these questions; and this must be sought in 
the character of the financial system that 
was inaugurated during the war, as a purely 
war measure, but which by a most mistak- 
en policy has been continued for more than 
ten years since its close. The Government, 
instead of immediately seeking to restore 
the currency to the specie basis, has been 
drifting for the last ten years, without any 
definite policy in respect to the redemption 
and withdrawal of greenbacks and the sub- 
stitution of bank-notes redeemable in coin, 
with the exception of the Act of January 
14th, 1875, fixing upon January ist, 1879, 
as the date of Government resumption of 
specie payment. The disease is mainly a 
currency disease, and consists not in a lack 
of currency; but in its fluctuating and un- 
certain character, taken in connection with 
the utter impossibility of even guessing 
beforehand what policy Congress would 
pursue, It is the same sort of disease 
from which other countries have suffered in 
similar circumstances and from like causes. 

All experience attests the fact that an in- 
flated and depreciated paper circulation, 
divorced from the currency of value yb 
being redeemable therein, sooner or later, 
leads to disaster. The transient stimulus 
which it supplies to business is, with un- 
varying uniformity, followed by a reckon- 
ing day. The American people are no ex- 
ception to this general law of political econ- 
omy. ‘There is nothing in their institutions 
or in their methods of business to repeal 
the law. It aduiits of no repeal, since it is 
fixed in the very nature of things. 
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SPECIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


AT Stenart&t 


are offering, prior to closing 
the Inventory of Merchan- 
dise just taken, 


LARGE 


REDUCTIONS 


in Prices inall their Various 
Departments. 


BARGAINS, 


such as may not be offered 
again in many years, will be 
presented, and to which they 
respectjully invite the atten- 
tion of Friends, Customers, 
and Strangers visiting the 
City. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 





JONES. 1840. 


1876, Pn ul 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 


will be offered in all departments, as we are deter- 
mined to make this one of the most ATTRACTIVE 
and POPULAR ESTABLISHMENTS in the city. 


WE HAVE OPENED 
20 CASES NEW SUMMER SUITINGS. 
FANCY SILKS. o 


BLACK SILKS, 
Seats xx fet 
STRIPES and CHECKS X X_ from 80c., $1, $1.10, 








RAYE ANNILLE, X x and upward. 
GRISAILLE, x* x. Satin Finish, 
75e. x X_ from $1.50 
—_- ig 
and up- X Xto $2p. 
ward.X | X y’d. 
x x 
x a 
x —x 
EIGHTH AVENUB. EIGHTH AVENUE. 


AND 


NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. 


x 
x. z* 
é JONES . 
x x 
DREss X X SsvUITS 
— x > 4 








GooDs, “x X in SILK,&e. 
PONGEES, ~X X SICILIAN 
OASHMERES, © X X POLONAISES, 
MOHAIR SERGES, X_ X DRAP D’ETE, 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, XX ALPACA CASHMERE. 


NEW DRESS GOODS OPENED DAILY. 
NOVELTIES, 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


MILLINERY 


AT ASTOUNDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
FRENCH BONNETS, CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
FLOWERS, VEILS, SUITS IN SILK, ete. 
TRIMMED HATS, SCARFS. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LINEN, ORNAMENTS, FANCY GOODS, 

NAPKINS, TRIMMINGS, PARASOLS, 

TABLE RIBBONS, FLANNELS, 
DAMASK, LACES, WOOLENS, 

IRISH LINEN, EDGINGS, SHAWLS, 


LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
FROM INFANTS TO ELEVEN YEARS. 
Boys’ Derby Suits Duncan Kilt Suits, 


Boys’ English Walking Suits, | New Sailor Suits, " 
Boys’ London Sack Suits, Lincoln Blouse Suits, 


from $2.50 upward. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


CHOICE DESIGNS IN TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND 
INGRAINS. 


LACE CURTAINS, MATTING, AND CORNICES. 
THE CHEAPEST STOCK OF DOMESTICS IN THE 


JONES, 


EIGHTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH 8ST. 


H.ONeill&6o., 


321 TO 329 6th AVE., COR. OF 20th ST., 
ON MONDAY, APRIL th, 


* OPENED A FULL LINE OF 


Millinery Goods. 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS, 
LONDON ROUND HATS AND MOURNING 
BONNETS, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS AND 
BONNETS, 


and New Designs in FANCY BRAIDS. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes, 
$2 to $3.75. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, in all the New Shapes 
85c. to $1.25. 

FINE ENGLISH STRAWS, 
S5c. to $1.95. 





Call and examine our immense stock of STRAW 
GOODS, as itis the largest in the city and most all 
of our own manufacture. 


FRENCH FLOWERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 
No. 9, ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, Ic. yard. 
No. 12, ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, 13c. yard. 
No. 16, ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN, 22c. yard, 
7-inch ALL-SILK SASH RIBBONS, 44c. yard, all 
shades, 


NOVELTIES IN 


SILK SASHES. 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


The largest assortment to be found in the city and 
selected with special care for retail trade. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
THREAD LACE 











MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLINGS, IN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 


TIES. 


CASHMERE LACE TIES, 
FANCY LACE TIES, 
SILK AND LACE TIES. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 6TH AVE., COR. OF 20TH 8T., 
OPENED A 
New Department 


IN THEIR NEW SHOW ROOMS 
MONDAY, APRIL 2th, 


with an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK of 


LADIES’, MISSES‘, and 
CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


UNDERWEAR. 


We beg to invite an examination of our fine stock of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
in Linen and Cambric. 

FINE IMPORTED AND HAND-MADE CORSETS. 
All of which have been bought at LOW PRICES 
and will be offered at EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


321 TO 329 6th AVENUE, COR. 20th ST. 


H.O'Neill&Co., 


having added another building to their 





establishment, opened their new 
Store on MONDAY, April 24th, with 
a full line of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
HOSIERY, FANCY GOODS and NO- 
TIONS. 


H. O'NEILL &CO., 





321 to 329 Gth AVENUE, COR., 20th ST, 
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Gommercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been no marked change in the 
condition of business during the week; but 
there has been some further marking down 
in the -prices of prints, and the failure of 
Messrs, George C. Ballou & Son, the large 
manufacturers of cotton fabrics in Woon- 
socket, has caused an uneasy feeling, which 
was not allayed by some fresh ‘‘ drives” in 
prints by the leading jobbers. There must 
be a stop before long to this downward tend- 
ency of prices; and the increased ex- 
ports of cotton goods, which are now near- 
ly equal to what they were just previous to 
the outbreak of the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
will so deplete the market of goods that 
prices will go up again. But for the pres- 
ent the prospect is not encouraging. One 
of the causes assigned for the slackness of 
business with Western merchants is the 
bad condition of the roads. This cause 
cannot continue much longer, though the 
late heavy rains have flooded the level 
lands of Illinois and Missouri to a very se- 
rious extent. 

The demand for staple domestic goods 
from first hands continues steady; but the 
jobbers complain of an irregular business, 
The near-by trade is steadily increasing, 
but the chief complaint is of a falling off in 
the demand from the Northwest. 

The failure of the Ballous, of Providence, 
is regarded as nearly as serious a matter as 
the failure of the Spragues, and it was more 
unexpected. George Ballou was the 
founder of the city of Woonsocket .and 
began business previous to the year 1820. 
He had only one son, who was taken into 
partnership several years ago, and the firm 
could command almost unlimited credit. 
The old gentleman died about two months 
since; but there had not been the slightest 
suspicion as to the perfect responsibility of 
the firm and the cause of the failure is a 
mystery. It is understood that the concern 
has gone into bankruptcy. 

There isnot much activity reported in 
unbleached sheetings and shirtings; but 
the home demand is steady, while some 
shipments are made to foreign markets, 
and, what will surprise the so-called free- 
traders, there have been shipments of Utica 
nonpareils to England. Prices are well 
maintained for standard makes, but outside 
makes are not quite so firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand at steady prices for medium 
and fine, and some of the favorite makes 
are sold close up to the supply and some in 
advance. For outside makes there is not 
so good a market and -prices cannot be 
quoted as firm. 

Print-cloths continue dull, even at the 
extrefne low rates, which do not, as might 
be expected, stimulate speculative trans- 
actions. : 

There have been further reductions in 
the prices of standard prints, Sprague’s 
fancies having been reduced to 5% cents, 
less the usual trade discount. The reduc- 
tion has caused more active sales. One of 
the large jobbing houses gave the trade a 
surprise by offering standard prints, not 
altogether of the most desirable styles, at 5 
cents and the American Print Works bave 
reduced their printed cambrics to 9 cents. 
There is a fair demand for most of the 
new styles, which move more readily at the 
late reductions. 

Ginghams are comparatively quiet from 
first hands, but the jobbers report a more 
active sale for standard and fancy makes. 

Cotton dress goods are in rather better 
demand; but buyers are very. discriminat- 
ing in their selections and only the new 
and attractive styles command attention, 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
fabrics the market continues very quiet 
and sales are confined to the actual require- 
ments of current trade. Prices are without 
quotable change. 

Worsted dress goods are in moderately 
good demand, with an exceptionally active 
business in black alpacas, which are sold 
ahead of production for the desirable 
makes. 

Shawls are dull in first hands, but there 
are moderate sales. at steady prices for de- 
sirable styles to keep up assortments. 

Woolen goods are in better demand, but 





prices still rule very low and are not by any 
means satisfactory to the manufacturers, 
even for the most desirable styles and 
makes. 

Cloths and overcoatings are selling toa 
fair extent, with a considerable improve- 
ment in the quantities sold, but not in the 
prices obtained. The jobbers report an im- 
proved trade with the interior. 

Cassimeres and satinets are a shade bet- 
ter and suitings of choice stylesin medium 
and fine qualities are in more active de- 
mand. Blue flannel suitings are in better 
demand both for the home trade and for 
export, and some of the favorite makes of 
these goods are sold up in advance of pro- 
duction. 

Worsted coatings are inactive, except for 
the best qualities of popular makes. 

Kentucky jeans are very dull and the 
sales are unimportant. 

In foreign goods there is no change of 
importance ‘to report; but there is consid- 
erable activity in the auction-rooms and the 
importers are doing their best to market 
their goods. During the week there have 
been some important sales of Lupin’s fabrics 
and of Continental and British dress 
goods. There have also been some heavy 
auction sales of kid gloves, of tailors’ 
trimmings, of all-wool shawls, and of mil- 
linery silks and ribbons, ‘which brought 
fair prices. But the custom-house entries 
show a diminishing importation of dry 
goods, and, consequently, there must be a 
corresponding diminution of business in 
foreign goods. Prices are without essen- 
tial change. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 24, 1876, 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND presales ~ DRY _AND FANCY GOODS 
TABLISHMENT. 


ie any other in the country. 
All goods first-class. 
Foreign goods all our own importation. 
Novelties by every steamer. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 
Catalogues free. 
14th St. and 6th Av., New York. 


KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. {8th & {9th Sts. 


HARRIS’S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons. 


Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


1,.0.F.KO 


“bt AVE. AND 20th ST., 


OFFERS 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 


bought at last week’s peremptory 


AUCTION SALES. 


COLORED SILKS. 


Extra heavy Faille, all the fashionable spring 
shades, at $1; good value for $1.50. 

Extra heavy and wide Gros-Grain, in Cream, Drab, 
Brown, Marineand Navy Blues, Bottle Green, Ciel, 
Gray,and every new effect, at the unparalleled low 
price of $1.25; actual value $1.75. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Heavy Gros-Grain Lyon Silk $1; value $1.40. 
Extra heavy Gros de Lyon $1.15; value $1.50. 


DRESS COODS, 


from last week’s peremptory 


AUCTION SALES, 


AT 


Creat Bargains. 


New shades and styles and every description of 
Dress Goods 30 per cent. below regular prices. 
Damasse Cloths, Grenadines, Poplins, Cashmeres, 
Mohairs, etc., etc., in plain, plaid, and stripes. 
All-Wool 42-inch Black Cashmere, 69c.; worth $1. 
40-inch Black Cashmere, 4le.; worth 75c. 


SUITS. 


Elegant Black Silk Suits, $43, $47, $55, and $68. 

Richly-trimmed Colored Silk Suits, $43, $47, $55, and 
upward, 

Stylish Stuff Suits at $6.50, $9, $10.50, $12, $15, and $18, 

Pongee and Silk-trimmed Cashmere Suits, $25 and 


























Our suits are made on the premises by first-class 
dressmakers and are superior in every respect to 
those manufactured at wholesale and retailed out by 
other houses. 

Suits made to order at short notice in latest Paris 
fashion at moderate prices. 

50new styles of Silk and Cashmere Sacques and Dol- 
mans now ready, all new and original designs. 


H. C. F. KOCH, 


Gth Avenue and 20th Street. 








SEND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


for their Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE 
FOR 
1876 SPRING AND SUMMER, 1876. 


containing full descriptions, with TDustrations and 
Prices of their various lines of Goods in 


36 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS. 


The most Complete Catalogue ever issued, mailed 
free upon application. 





In writing please mention name of this paper. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


WALLER 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, 


WILL EXHIBIT THIS WEEK the CHOICEST 





and MOST SELECT STOCK of DIRESS G D 
ort Ks anaes and SHAWLS YET ONE REDY 
EX CEEDINGLY 


LOW PRICES. 


DRESS COODS. 


500 Pieces NEW STYLES PLAIDS at 12c.; 
wort 

300 Pieces FRENCH MADRAS st 25c. 

400 Pieces’ ENGL CASHMERE, NEW 
SHADES, a Mb 

200 Pieces Site PONGEE at 50c., 62c., 75c. 


MOURNING GOODS. 
300 Pieces FINE BLACK ALPACA at 25c.; worth 


“200 Pieces VERY FINE QUALITY BLACK AL- 
Pee at BAe: 37 <c., and ¢ 

one ACK C ASHMERE at 40c., 45¢e., 50c., 62%e., 

De., & 


dS. 
BLACK EMPRESS CLOTH, FINE QUALITY, at 
50c. and 62Kc. 


BLACK SILKS. 
500 Pieces BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILK, EXTRA 
P00 Pieces = Sista wee DE LYON at 75c., $2 
ce: a Cc. . 
$2025, and $2.50. 


COLORED SILKS. 

A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of COLORED SILKS 
in the LATEST TINTS of RUSSE, PRUNE 
VANILLE, BROWN, SLATE, AND MODE, at $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND SACQUES. 


LADIES’ pap Fad SUITSat LESS PRICE 
THAN COST OF MATER 
hg ay TIFSUL SUITS in “he LATEST STYLES at 


sy 0, %12, and upward. 
Site SUITS, BLACK sad COLORED, at 240, 
$50, $65. 


SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 
ebtue Mon mana SACQUES at $5, $7, $9, 
, and upw. 
SILK SACQU ES at $10. $1 $12, $15, and upward. 


SHAWLS. 
500 STRIPED + Ta game SHAWLS at $1.75. 
o. oo, is and upw 
ONG BROCHE SHAWLS, at $10, $15. 
gin phy upWw: 


ard. 
50 SCOTCH “PLAID SHAWLS at $2.50 to $5. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF CASSIMERES for MEN 
and BOYS WEAR at 50c.. 62c.. and 73¢. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S" S FURNISHING 
GOODS at GREAT B ARGA 


CALICOES. 


10 cases of MERRIMAC CALICOES at 5c.3 re- 
centiy sold for Sc 
3 cases F RENCH CAMBRIC at 12c.; worth 25c. 


MUSLINS AND LINENS. 


15 Cases GOOD « ‘supempecied YARD-WIDE MUSLIN 
at 7c.; worth 1 
3 Cases TABLE "LINEN at 31¢., 37 4c. 50c., 75e- 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


No. 245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY. 











“| NOVELTIES IN 


Tabliers and Buttons, 


Cream Scarfs, 


RICHFRINGES. 


Hamburgs, Bands, 
Nets, etc., etc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadwav. 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CEORCE E.L.HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD ST., 


now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 
earpets, as follows 


AXMINSTERS BODY BRUSSELS. 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
’.Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oi] Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(One door below 13th Street, New York), 





is now offering, at — bargains, the largest 
assortment in the cit 
See list of prices, ane comprises some of the 
leading articles 






Moquet Carpets bubaasatbuneadeakias to $3 75 
Axminster........ eeeee ean 3 50 
Vv ae 275 
Body Brussels ..", 2 00 
Tapestry Brussels... 150 
Three-Plys (yard wid 1 50 
Tapestry Ingré ins 14 
‘ mper 100 

inerat i lbshennnar x06t deiieln dicaceeel a 65 

Oi Clotiis (ail widths) yer yard.. 150 


WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, MATS, RUGS, etc., in Great Variety. 
THE ENTIRE RANGE OF 


LACE CURTAINS 
ONE D 0 LLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED—ABOUT 
ONE-HALF USUAL PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS AND VESTIBULE LACES. 
COTTAGE DRAPERY AND WINDOW SHADES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

REPS, CRETONNES, AND FURNITURE CHINTZ- 
ES IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Parties wishing to furnish will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine goods and prices. 

P.S.—Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
Parties living at a distance can send the size of room 
or rooms, or quantity, with directions as to kind 
color, and price, and the goods will be forwarded. 

We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TAYLOR'S 
“EXTENSION” CORSET, 








This Corset is constructed on scientific principles 
and made of DURABLE material, and will fit any form 
by adjusting the different lacings asrequired. It is 
also especially adapted to LADIES OF FULL FORM, 
who find it difficult if not quite impossible to be fitted 
with ordinary Corsets. 

The price of this Corset is $1.50, which includes 
postage, thus bringing it within the reach of all who 
need it. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair $2.75, 
Sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, eErc., ETC. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers, 





THE PERFECT BOSOM PAD. 





, ight, 
Lady Agents Wanted. 


Box 4400, a Recah wea York, 





CARPETS! 


399 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Near Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 

The attention of housekeepers and others is eoned 
to my large and newly-selected stock of CARP. 
INGS, em eo the newest styles and oe 
CARPETS—Body Brussels, $1.60 to $2 Pe 
CARPET: FA eens Mg TY $1 My he “¢ ber ‘yard. 
CARP. + $1.25 to ag 
CARPRTS: 5—All-wool Ingrains, 75c. to$ $11 pee see pana. 
ae $—Cotton and Wool ingrains, to 60c. per 


LINGLEUM—The" newest patterns at low prices. 
Sees White, and Fancy, 25c. to 50c. 


OIL eoTHs—aAn Widths, from 40c. to $1 per yard. 
All goods warranted as represented. Call and ex- 
amine before purchasi 
STEPHEN A, SPE R. 
$99 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. (successor to Adame & 
Spencer, late of Columbian Hall, Grand 8t.), N. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNOTST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT,on receipt of the sum named zn ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 
Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.....cccccccscccsseeeSl 30 $1 50 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 8 60 4 00 
Atlantic Monthly.............+5. 360 400 
Christian at Work...........068. 300 3800 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 400 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly ..eesece. 20-005. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar...cccccccsecssesss 3 60 400 
Home Journal........sccesseeees 260 8°00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘*The Rustic 

Wreath’)... .cccctccsccdt.ns 110) 2 38601.80 
Ladies’ Journal ......eseeseeeee. 360 86400 
Lippincott’s Magazine...y...... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age........2..2. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........27 300 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.........s00.... 230 2% 
The Galaxy....ccccccccssssseese 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75 . § 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2235 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.)310 8 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 59 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream................ 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine........seseees. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 6500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post..........260 300 


&3" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been 80 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of Tat INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
periaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid, te every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others wlio make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subsorib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for tke Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratificatioa. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, penezens in advance, postage free, 
including the above Engraving... ......+....4. 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for - i. in 

advance, Pp fee, above 
Engraving. 


POSTACE FREE ! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES, 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 














BEECH 

CURTIS, EMERSON, “3 H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLL , CHANNING. M RS. STOWE, Mrs. KIRKLAND, 
W HITT! KER, Bavanp TAYLOR, 
SaXxz, pecan het WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, CozzEN8, 

We believe seats be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 


I 

SIMMS, 

BaNckOFr, PARKE GODWIN, M 
( 








wpiums. and shall continue to present them to sub. 


seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one yeas, In advance, postage 

ens anows vii 





joore in pévanes, P ostag free, i 7] 
he above Engraving 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


pieeee can ean have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name ef one 
po sphocmsnen. with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
tions for one year (if not in arrears) and sendin 
= rt e@ same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 
36-88 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT On the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of the the above Engravings. * $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravin i. (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
——e for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


t "Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving...... ..... 23 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book ts a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White Hous», engaged on his famous painting 
“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
| this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, In advance, postage 
free, including the above bor jE ee ey $3.5€ 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best ‘*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) yy a 
person who wil! send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev. $3.00 each, (89.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
&4.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or seni by express, a8 may be directed. 


(3 See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


al Notice.—Subscribers for THE InpEraxp- 


: ents until I they 
jive the Li nye and our Le ar Form of Cert 
onee ature of the Publisher, 


RY U, BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 2% State Street, Chicago, Nl 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Juiependent. 


TKRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if —— When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and am Post- 
masters are —— to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 


quprantocing the sending © 
Address 





52 Numbers, = “adyance (postage free)....... $3.00. 
2 “ “ “ ‘08. 
5 - after 3 mos., » 00. 
52 “ after 6 mos = 4.00. 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per c 

PAPERS are forwarded until ps explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and DI gong of all arrearages is made as re- 

ui 
‘ No an bes entered = the supscription books without 
the money in advan 

BUBSCXIBERS ray * particularly requested to note 
the exptration of their subscriptions, ard to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year. with or without 
yer reminder from this office. 

E RECEIPT of the paper oe paiictens receipt 
of = ed gabseription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions c indicated by 
the change in ee date of expiration op the littie yei- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mr .e 
either the first or second weer after the money is re- 

ceived. But when @ postage stamp is received the ree 


vill be sent b 
°sieaars SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
e our Agents ass mdon to receive subscriptions 
ents. 
and advertisem NERY C. BOWEN, 


Editor. Publisbor and Proprietor, 


P.O. Box 278 are New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly frum the 


Pr gan od directed to his name or arother’s 
bd Le gard ne ls suoscribed or not—is responsible 
‘or the payment 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
Must pav aii arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. wbetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe oe, or 
removing and leavine them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to tae inch. 200 lines to ~*~ column.) 
Ordinary Aavertiamnmnts. Ue Pg Page & Business Ni pie 
MaMacckess cietacas 
4times (one month 
“(three mon 








i ee mon 

ie pao. — ie x 

“ (twelve “ 50c.152 “ Gears « 650 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMEN 

4times (one month)....... 

13 times (three months). 


six 
? ed eeaive . - BUc. 
SHER’S eT es one ‘DOLLAW PER AGATE 





FINANCIAL NOTICES. Two DOLLABSPER AGATELING 
bs Ter NOTICES eoeeeBIPTY CENTS A LINE, 
MARRIAGES ANP DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 

$1; over — Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be madein advance 
HENRY C. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 





Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 





JOBN P, FISK, MAwAgER 
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; ° shown considerable irregularity since our last. Beef | Turkeys, Jersey, ®_T....secccssseeeeeeeeseeees 16@ 17 . ATEEN....— 7: Hemlock, tig t— 264a— 26 
av ecki nrket . eview. is in fair demand at stendy prices. Turkeys, Western, # b. 5@_ 16 | Californiadrv—22 a—— |Hemiock, mid—27a—%0 
> ° WOOL.—The market has ruled dull since our last, | Ducks.Jersey, per pair....... 1 a a iHemi'ek dau i a— 
with prices in buyers’ favor. Ducks, Western, per pair 70@_ 80 ughter— «omy — dam— % 
Geese, Jersey, per pair........ L12 50@2 75 D 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” Geese, Western, per pair... ....cccc.-s-sc+- seh 0041 0 | icohol....... 214 @ 21S galapegoid-e— 10%a—11 
PRODUCE MARKET DRESSED POULTRY. ‘Aloes. # B...—12%a—13 |LacDye.gola— a—— 
By HB. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., a Chickens, pastes Co.. ~ e008 So prime, eran oy ; Aloessoc’tri’e—35 a—60 (Binder, Daven. a— 3 
| een as ckens, Jersey, good to prime . noc onescoe™™ _ adder, 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. ry eens —— unchanged. We peg Chickens, State, good to prime... be 1 ya gid.— 13a— 13y| go wee eee 64a 
Pots, Seabanete per pene TB by Chickens, Western, gooato prime ie i Argols ref.zld— 27% a— aS aleiace. French —_* 
. a weet eee eeeereereweeeees ickens. estern, fair goo Arsenic vow’r.g.— a— g ee ee 
GROCERS’ MARKET. BEANS AND PEAS.—Receipts of all kinds of Beans | Chickens. poor. ..... .-.. .... 4@ ssafeetida...—12 a—15 ,Manna, small 
- very light. White Kidney are quiet and nominal " Purkeys, ‘Jersey, good to — 18@ 2% als’m Captvi...67 a— 68 ake........ 40 a—4 
n price. Pea Beans are dull. Canadian Peas arein | Turkeys, State, cood to prime.. 1v7@ 1} Balsam Tolu. 112 4125 !Manna, large 
COFFERS.—There is nothing doing in cargoes or light supply and are stronger. Green Peas are very | Turkeys, Western. good sakrsamnouniann 1@ 1 fal. Peru.gid. 120 a 125 flake........— all 
invoices of Rio, and, although the qaosations are quiet. outhern Black-Eye Peas unchanged. We | Turkeys, inferior.. 4 - W@ il errs Fere.aid— a Nutgalls, bl. 
nominally sustained, yet it seems provable that im- | quote: Ducks, Jersey, good to prime. 0a 2 sark Petayv.. —60 | Aleppo goid— ¥ on 
porters and holders will soon be obliged to make con- Beans, Pea, 1875, prime... 1 Meal 3 Ducks, State, good to prime... 18@ 21 i-carbSoda cla4 cart Ou went gid 27 a : e 
cessions in order to induce business. The Rio tele- | Beans, Pea. fair to good.. 9#@1 ou Ducks, Western, good to prime. l6@ ii Sorax.renned—11a—12 |OilCassia,gid % & bo 
gram shows no falling off in receipts, while prices are | Beans, Medium. 1875, prim 02a Ducks, fair to good.............-+ l4@ 16 rimst’ne.roll—3a— — |Oi) Lemon.gid265 a % 
slightly lower. Mild Coffees for roasting are in good | Beans, Medium, fair to good 90@1 10 | Ducks; poor...........++ v@ 14 srimst’ne.flor— 4 a—— ee “ape Hite = 
distributive demand. Maracaibos.—Those at present Beans, Medium, very poor.. HOG 60 | Geese, ersey, prime. Ee 13@ 1 rim e#t’n.gdi45u 403350 p glee. eos & 
arriving are very poor and there are but few goods of | Beans. Marrow, 1875, prime... 160@ — | Geese, State, gocd to prime.. . R@ 4 | Campnor.ret.— 25Xa— 26 oil Vitriol 1K 
choice quality in market. Old Government Javas are Beans, Murrow. fair to zood,... -.) %a@l 45 Geese, Western, good to prime. lle 1 Cantharides.. 12) a—— 60-66 deg. —_ e182 
in full supply, but holders are not = sales at | Beans, White Kidney, i875, prime. 150@1 55 | Geese, Western, poor to fair... 8@ 1 Car.A’mon‘acld 13%a—— |Opium.Sy.. a nf | 
present values. which net a heavy loss. There are | Beans, White Kidney, fair to goo 1 %al 40 ME. Cardamoms.. 140 a 195 |Oxal. Acid Hbeal03sa - 10% 
some goods of the Singapore variety being palmed | Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. . i 25@1 30 | Wild Pigeons, Picked, per COZ. ......seeeeeeee —@1 00 | Castor Oil in vd ioa ite paceuncems. wh) = 
off on the country trade as genuine Padangs by un- | Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good.. 1001 15 | Wild Pigeons, Feathered, per doz. vececesces, —@1 00 E.L gold gas ‘otas ash. 21K a 
ei ee dealers. Beans. Lima, California, per bush. 300@ — | English Snipe, per doz............ ck 1 ChamomuleFiz_19 a—40 es ot id Seno 
ND SALT.—Fish.—The demand for Mack- | Peas Canadian, 1875, bbls., duty pai 1 18@1 3 Plover, per doz......... .. 87@100 | Chlorate Pot- Rhubarb,Chi a 
erel is active and holders are firm. The demand for | Peas, Canadian, 187d, bulk, in bond —@1 00 | Sand Snipe, per dOz..........ceccecccereee..eee 40@ 50 oon.acta,.-,—21Ke~— 28 Is of rld,2’4.—— &— hh 
Dry Cod has fallen off, but prices sre steady. Box Peas, Green, 1875, per bush... 1 40@1 45 ocninea) Hsed 425¢a— 50 : acgid.— — bi 
Herring are Tg. Peas. Southern b.-e.. per 2-bush. 2 70@2 75 Coch.Mex.gd.— 424%a—45 (Sal Soda. gold 131ka— 
FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market has been Split roe. Canadian. free, per bbl. —@6 00 PRICES CURRENT. Conve: ri ras.Am—i5 a—1 00 Sarsa’illa,Hon. | & 
fairly active for Foreign Dried. The late advance in TER.—The large arrivals have kept ‘the mar- Groamn Tar. gd.— 34 ag in be gda....— a- 
Pruues and Raisins has been fully sustained. Do- ker cy New steadily declining. Western New has > @receri and | Provisi Cubebs,H.l..g.— 8¥a— 9 jSarsa’illa, Mex., -psy 
mestie Dried continue quiet at unchanged prices. | arrived more freely. There is some shortness of SUGAR. eceries an aah sions, Cuten, goid:..— 6¥a— 7 | gid... sgeee— Hh a7 35 
‘The confirmation of late reports concerning the fruit- | supply, because of a detention on one of the freight | Grandard A aca 9% Plain M pbl..12 al? 50 Epsom saits..—— a— 24)Senna, E.1...—10 & 
buds being frost-bitten in the South of France | lines. ‘Prices of a:lkinds of Western have declined St = an mnca A. a Ext Atens’ 18 00a13 ee a—59 j)Senna, Alex..—16 @ 3 
reached this city on Friday last, and in less than | and are declining, in sympathy with State. State Old Extra © Whit ies apt oe _ senses jexaiis um Ara hellac, old.— 40 ar 
twenty-four hours afterward almonds, paper-shell Butter is without sufficient transactions on this mar- | ¢ ee C. hite.... sede tee less 16 Woal7 00 s’tscur . —18%e— 15 {|SodaAsh vogd2 00 220 % 
in particular, were all bought up at an advance of | ket to establish more than nominal quotations. Old ow ns age pee - 8xa Si xtindi iM oeateesv Wa-—-— | Cam Arabic, Sulph. Quin. 215 a “a 
two to three cénts per lb. French Prunes are in | Rolls are dull and unsalable above the rates for “4 . a. 8418 ndiaMesstce: ee ~—16 a—50 'Tart.Acid.gd....42%8 = - 
active demand, wit strong upward tendency ferior packed. Receipts, 23,333 pretense. We quote Crushed + 14 R4,t he M “nm t 23 00a23 10 Gum Benzoin—50 a—6 |Verdigris.gid.— 27 a—% 
SUGARS.—Since our last and during the entire NEW BUTTER Granul s+ — ie 10 Pan figs ern... 73 50219 00 Gum Myrrh, Vitriol. Blue.— 8 a— 8% 
week Refined Sugars have been in good demand at | Pails, State, selected..... ....e.e.ccaeeeeeeeeees 36 @37 pene) oo — a Sciings M estern. “91 2002200 | qustecesss 3 a—36 |INDIGO—DUTY: be 
about steady prices. Raw Sugar.—Market is very Pails, State, prime... .... 33 tatcennt xt “aiwal2” LARD. CSS... Gum Myrrh, |. Bengal, ® ® gl 05 alt 
quiet but steady, refiners buyiug Only to supply im- | Pails, State, fair to good F Gat boat. ra. 10% Western ate. seseceee ee 36 a—37 | Madras, cur’y— a— 
mediate wants. Half-firkin tubs, State, selected. s.c00 0008) @36 RIVERSIDE REFINERY: rime, # D. ma al4y Gum Trag.,st.— 20 a—40 |Manilla 80 
MOLASSES.—The market is very quiet generally. | Half-firkin tubs, State, prime....... coccsccecsdt @SS SUGARS. City ste seeate 1Kalsy Gum Trag..fi.¢d.55 a 85 .Caraccas,gold—— a—-— 
Louisiana shows no change in price. Choice and | Half-firkin tubs, State. fair togood.........-31 @33 Riveride dk: soteeré.. 9x Keno pondered, lascals Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 240 |Guatemala,gd - ~RKe 1% 
ancy grades, free from fermentation, are very | Welsh tubs, State, selected. ................+ 34 @35 River ide rf a S eS ep e ae Ipecacuanna, | 
searce and none held in first hands. Low and me- | Welsh tubs, State. good to prime. ............ 32 @34 Riverstaa Bxira ¢ ax Sh ee: sere BMalis Brazil, gold. Ss 00 
dium —- are plentiful and dull. Foreign is un- | Welsh tubs, State, fair to good....+ “a en River rside Cal. aC... | 921 aa ene, aoe — m i 
change Western, pails, creamery, prime..... e234 @35 ae C F ellod TRON—Dotyr: B: se UTY: Pig un 
SYRUPS.—Since our last the market is without any | Western. pails, creamery, Tait aad good... 32 @33 Rivers Yeti oo 34 My eis en #; R.R.70e “far sual, Ober dc. and Sheathing 
special change. Though not active, the demand | Western, tubs, good to prim @32 MOLA 38 a Zellos 7: 66% gli SHOU ERS er and Plate, 1c. ® ;| 4.2 
about absorbs the production of sugar goods. The | Western, tubs, fair to Sood. 30 N.O UTY: say og ip’ eepaa 4 . 9a a OX Band, Hoop and Scroll, Am’can Ingot— 21%a— 22 
demand for the lowest grades from Molasses is some- | Western, tubs, poor to fair....... > Paro Ried Wim4as a-t3 [Dry Salt 14@1Ke. # BD; ig $1 Sheathing,new 
what in excess of production, the market closing OLD BUTTER. English ao N.—3 airs aon, th Sait’d’ 123 fats ton; Sheet, 3c. # )# ...31 a—-— 
steady at unchanged prices. Sete teitnn, Benet Aes c as: 0<sagen--<--n--- 8 28. | Eee is ¥aI3% | Eng. Rail. # ton. Sheathing,oid— 9 a—2 
RICE.—Both Carolina and Louisiana are in good | State. firkins, good to prime.. 34 @3 SYRUPS. eae ~ \Dry Cod. %qtl.650 a 700 gold in bnd$500 24600 |Sheath’g, ed —— 
demand and prices are tending upward. avices State, firkins, fair to godd,... 28 @3t Drips -b2 a—68 {Pikl’d Seale. Amer. Rail # ton, Pig, Eng 
from the South showa stronger market this week State, Welsh tubs, prime.. 35 @31 Stiver Drips...—55 a—70 bbl 450 a 0 currency... 4300 24500 |Bolts.. —32 
and fine goods have advanced ke. to 4c. Holders | State, Welsh tubs, good @3t olden pase: —62 |Pickled Cod. Pig. Knglish & TIN- . giNN}_DUTY: | Pig, 
do not seem disposed to part with much stock at | State, Welsh tubs, fair..............+++-.. * eanive:s.5.. —5 bbi Scoten. # ton. 3200a 52 50 Bars, and Blok free. 


present quotations, feeling sure that the extreme 
low prices will warrant higher range of prices. 

TEAS.—The market continues strong at the low 
prices now ruling and much of the stock is being 
held for higher prices. Importers have nearly given 
up hopes of a tax on Tea this season, but still think 
the situation watrants a higher ranges of values. The 
auction sale on the 20th instant was well attended 
and prices were fully sustained for Greens, Oolongs, 
and Japans. At private saie avery fuir trade has 
been done in invoices of Greens. Gunpowders re- 
main high and the trade would do well to substitute 
Young Hysons or Hysons as far as possible. Ih 
present prospects denote better prices as the spring 
trade increases in volume. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—The features 
of our Fiour market the past week have presented 
few changes of interest. The character of the trade 
has been much the same as pea wD noted. The 
supply of grades valued at 33.30@$5.80 has proved 
comparativ ely moderate and with a more active 
Eurv pean and provincial demand. Sellers, as arule, 
have retained the advantage and on desirable lines 
have be-n able to realize more money. The low 
grades of Wisconsin and Minnesota extras, valued at 
$5.40@$5.80, have been slow of sale and to seil them 
freely some concession seemsimperative. City Mills 
extras have sold freely at former figures. Good to 
choice Winter Wheat Family brands have sould slowly, 
but at former figures. Tne exports of the week are 
$2,127 bbls., against 32, 967 bbls. last year. At the close 
the murket was steady and fairly active for the low 
and better and very dull and easier for medium 
extras. he sales of the week are 82.200 bbis. Kye 
Flour has been in fair demand, though closing quiet 
and hardly so firm. Sales of 2,lWu bbis. Corn Meal 
has been in | moder: ate demand. Early in the week 
prices improved. 

a ae MATERI ALS.--Brick.--We quote: Pale 

M., $3@$3.50; Jersey, $5@$5.75; Long Island, 
i. 5Ux@ $6.25 ; Up-river, $0.25@36; Haverstraw Bay, 
$6.25@$7; Fronts, Croton—Brown $10, Dark $11, Red, 
$12; Philadelphia, $23.9$27; Baltimore, $37@$45. Yar 
prices, delivery included, $2@$3 higber. Cement.— We 
quote, trom pier and yard and according to brand, 
as tollows: Portland, $3.50@#4.25: Roman, $3.50@$5; 
Keene, $8$8.50 for Coarse and $12@812.50 for Fine 
Martin’s, $7@7.0 tor Coarse and Sticesii 3) for Fine j 
La Forge, Portland, $4.10@4.-5; and Lime of Teil, $2.85@ 
$3. Lime.—We quote Rockland at We. for eta 
and $1.25 for Finishing: North River, 8Jc. for Com- 
mon and $1.25 for Finishing. Glass.—The market for 
French Window is very unsettied and tendency in 
buyers’ favor. Lath.—$1.5J«$1.50 # oe 
Eastern Spruce.—We quote ac $12.50@$15 #.M, for 
randgms and $15@@$16.0 for specials. White Pine. 
—We quote at $2) # M. for shippers, 10-inch and up- 
ward; $l7@$18 do. for do.. 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$i6 
for Box, 8 and 12-inch. Yellow Pine.—We quote ran- 
dom cargoes at $18@220 # M.; ordered cargves, $22@ 
$24 do.; Green Flooring Bourds, $22@$23 do.; and Dry 
do. do., * 8: 24@$25 do. Cargoes at the South, $l4@$16 H ™. 
Hardwoods.—We auote whoiesaie values by car-load 
at about $75@380 ® M. for the finest Walnut; $0@$i0 
do. forcommon do.; $38. $40 do. for Ash ; $48@$40 do. 
Bec Whitewood; $330 $40 ‘do. for Oak; and $55@$60 f or 

CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for Beef Cattle 
has been very limited and the market through the 
week presented an appearance of dullness. Prices 
have declined about one-half cent. ‘The guotations 
ranged ae 10% to 11 cents fur Fat Steers, to dress 

7 bs. to the, gross cwt.; 114%@12c. for prim> do.,, to 
dress 57@58 ~ and $@10c. for poor to fair do., to 
dress 536 Milch Cows have been dull at $0. 
$80, Calf inoradied. There was a fair inquiry for 
Calves at 6@7c. for common to ordinary State Veals 
and 74@9c. for fair to prime. Sheep met with quite 
4 liberal demand at 64@8\c. for unshorn and 6@64c. 
for clipped. Dressed Hogs were in better demand 
and closed at an advance of one-eighth of acent, or 
say 10@10%e. Tne rezeipts for the week have bee ‘n 
7,731 Beef Qattle, 53 Milch Cows, 1,990 Calves, 18,622 
Sheep, and 22,210 Hogs, 

COTTON.—Tse market for “spot” since our last 
has been quiet, but closed firm at previous prices. The 
gales comprise 1,419 bales, of which 1,2W0 were taken 
for spinning and 219 on spec ulation, There has been 
a fair demand for future delivery, at an advance 
Goes our Jast of three- Saye of a cent, the 

arket closing firm. ales aggregate 957. 
bates, at 131-16 @ 13 31-32 cents—basis 








25-82@13 31-32 for August, 13 19-32 for September, 13% 
for Cetepet. and 13 5-16 @ 13 7-16 for December. 


HIVES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—Trade is dall 
and a are lower. Leather.—Hemlock Sole is in 
fair demand, but prices are firm. 


M ETALS, —~Qopper.—Ingot isin good demand and 

ices are firm, fron.—Scotch Pig is in fair demand 
at unchanged oe. Lead.—Foreign is dull and 
prices heayy. Domestic is unchanged. Tin is firm 
and aetiye.—Zinc is in fair request at steady prices. 

MISCELLAN BROUS.—Candles, — Adamantine con- 
tinue quict. Coal,—-The qpatations ape for Liverp 01 
House Cannel gic a6; Liverpool Gas do., $10; New- 





castle do., Caki @ $6; Scotch Cannel, $5687; 
0. Steam, $4.50@ 9.50; Provincial, $4.50@$9, currency; 
pea OG Westmoreland, and West Virginia 


.2o; Cumberland, $5.25@5.50; Broadtop and 
eid, $5@$5.25; and Anthracite, $5@%6, by the 
Gunny Cloth.—Both India and Domestic 
onal We: quote North River Ship- 
93 <5 qualities, $1@$1.15; Clover, W@ 
. and Salt, 6@70¢c, Straw gontinues to meet with a 
air, steady demand at prev ous P ces. We quote 
a #.. Bre. $1. 1.05@$1,15 5 hort do,, 74c.@8c.; and Oat, 


OILS prong ‘NAVAL STORES.—OiJs.~Linseed is 
uiet, Lard.—Prime Winter is steady. Palm is dull. 
Ravai Stores.—Spirits of Turpentine is quiet a 
ower. Rosin. Thee is in limited demand an 
guiet. Both Pitch and Tar are 


Western, very poor........ 
Grease Butter 
CHEESE —The market 
heavy tone all the week. 

low, the quantity cleared 
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Young and Old. 


MY BABY. 


BY JEAN WILSON. 





From slumber waking, fresh and warm 
With glowing life, across my knee 

She stretched her dainty little form 
And turned her lustrous eyes on me. 


All eloquent, the pure soul] gleamed 

From their clear depths of wondrous blue, 
While like an angel cadence seemed 

The music of her baby coo. 


?Mid dimpling smiles, around her face 
The shifting lights and shadows played, 
Weaving an aureole of grace 
To crown the perfect-fashioned maid. 


O mother love ! was ever sent 

A boon more priceless or more sweet ? 
O mother heart! was e’er content 

More soul-absorbing, more complete ? 





With pulseless heart, with closéd eyes, 
All still, and strangely cold and white, 
Across my lap the wee maid lies, 
And will not look on me to-night. 


From cheek, from lip the flush has flown, 
The smiles no longer come and go; 
Mute is the winsome baby tone, 
Forever gone life’s radiant glow. 


Forever gone! In dreamless sleep 
That no earth-waking knows she lies, 

Unconscious of the tears I weep, 
Unmindful of my yearning cries. 


O mother-love! was ever borne 
A grief more bitter, keener pain ? 

O mother-heart! all bleeding, torn, 
Can peace come back to thee again ? 





NANNY’S NAUGHTY TRICK. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES, 





Wny Nanny should be the black sheep 
in that little flock of sisters would be hard 
to tell. But so it was. One glance at the 
round, rosy face, with its gray eyes and 
laughing mouth, would show that it was not 
ill-nature, at least, that made her so. Rath- 
er would you conclude that it was her mis- 
chief that was forever getting her into 
trouble. And mischief it undoubtedly was 
—pure, bubbling, inexhaustible mischief. 
She could be a grave girl on occasion, very 
decorous and reasonably attentive in her 
classes; but alas! with very little knowl- 
edge of her lessons, as a general thing. 
Against her name on the teacher’s roll was 
an appalling array of black marks—attend- 
ance, deportment, and the various studies 
all locked alike in that respect. Scarcely 
another girl in school had such a crowd of 
shadows on her record, and yet there was 
scarcely a girl to whom a “black mark” 
gave such grief as to Nanny. 

One reason, perhaps, that her showing 
was so bad was that each girl was required 
to give in her own standing at the close of 
each day, and Nanny never shirked a whis- 
per nor a missed lesson. Days when she 
had more than usual to answer for she 
might be seen starting for home with her 
little pug nose all swelled with crying. She 
always repented; but still always forgot to 
reform. 

And then the contrast between her report 
and that of pale little Jane, her sister, who 
hadn’t a grain of mischief in her, was a 
very trying exhibition. Jane could never 
run off in a bare-headed chase over the hills 
at noon, because she had a pain in her side 
when she ran, and so she was never tardy. 
Jane was timid and not such a favorite as 
Nanny, and so her temptations were fewer, 
and, of course, her lessons were better 
learned. But Jane always shared in the 
grief over Nanny’s disgraces, and when, 
after reports, Nanny’s little black-braided 
head dropped suddenly and desperately 
upon her arm on the desk, Jane’s little 
black-braided head was sure to follow 
fashion. Nanny should not be left to cry 
alone! But if her pug nose cooled off from 
its hot bath of tears before she was half 
way home, it was not so with Jane’s. You 
would have thought Jane the culprit, and 
Nanny her rather careless sympathizer. 

Indeed, Jane’s clean, fair credit marks— 
her deportment that had no blemish, her 
perfect lessons, her prompt attendance— 
were a source of nearly as much pain to 
her as was Nanny’s unfortunate standing. 
,She would sometimes resolve in her mild 
dittle soul to do something dreadful—much 


more unruly and dreadful than Nanny ever 
thought of doing; but she did not know 
how. Nanny could be in hot water all day 
long without any effort; but, with all the 
racking of her little brain, Jane could not 
devise a single mischief. 

But in the whole school Nanny’s was the 
favorite desk to pupils and teachers alike. 
It was hard for any one to frown when, in- 
stead of studying, Nanny’s roving eyes 
found something to laugh at. Such a laugh 
as it was! Teeth like two white regular 
rows of cérn ona cob; cheeks of the sound, 
round, apple kind, that one would almost 
wish to bite; and eyes that sparkled in full 
child health and happiness. She never 
meant to laugh, never sought to be diverted 
from duty; but a funny picture on a slate 
or a face made up into ugly shapes behind a 
book was enough to start every dimple and 
to show every tooth. I am sure her black 
marks were given her more because, from her 
own open confessions, they could not be 
avoided than because any one supposed she 
deserved so many. And because many of 
her playmates were not as frank as herself 
she bore the brunt of others’ offenses, as 
well as her own. 

But one day, I am sorry to relate, Nanny 
was guilty of a naughty trick. In the school, 
which was a “‘select” one, was a girl who 
did not really belong there. She was likea 
crow among a flock of canaries. The more 
pretentious of the misses turned up their 
noses openly at her, and no one sought her 
friendship or played with her or studied 
with her. She seemed inoffensive and 
harmless enough, except that she was given 
to tale-bearing; and this, of course, made 
her enemies at once. She was scoffed at 
and berated; but this only made her more 
persistent. None of the girls could hope 
to escape her sly watchfulness; and, if any 
secret sport was on foot, she was sure to 
discover who the leaders were and to tell 
of it. 

Her name was Maggie Toole; but the 
children scornfully shortened it to ‘‘ Mag,” 
and always spoke it with broad, harsh em- 
phasis, as if to convey the dislike they felt 
for her. ‘‘Mag Toole” was often made to 
rhyme with an ignominious word, and 
‘*Mag Toole did it” was sure to be the ver- 
dict if anything offensive was done. 

Now one day a half-score of school-girls, at 
the noon hour,determined to desert the usual 
playground and find some better amuse- 
ment, The river ran at the foot of the 
hills upon which the ‘‘seminary” stood; 
but they had been forbidden to go there, as 
it was too far, for one reason, and, for an- 
other, they were obliged to cross the rail- 
road track to reach it, and that was thought 
dangerous. But their plan was made, and 
so their lunches were dispatched in hot 
haste, and away they secretly fled, for this 
hour was well known to be the shortest one 
in the six, Going down the hill was easy 
enough, They plunged and raced and 
tumbled and shouted, and withal got very 
heated before they reached the river-bank. 
The water gurgled along witha cool voice, 
and glistened on the clean stones, and 
swept into tiny whirlpools, and bathed the 
drooping branches of the shore willows. 
It was very tempting and beautiful. They 
dipped water into their hands and drank; 
they bathed their hot faces and arms; they 
skipped small stones and splashed larger 
ones; they all talked at once and were quite 
excited with their adventure. Finally, wad- 
_ing was proposed, and no sooner was it 
thought of than off came shoes and stock- 
ings and up were rolled pantalettes. Then 
in they went, with shrieks of delight at 
the coolness and shrieks of remonstrance at 
the stones that hurt their tender bare feet. 

Nanny loved the water like a fish. She 
ventured further and enjoyed it more than 
any one else. Little Jane, for a wonder, 
was one of the number, persuaded to it 
quite unawares; but she was shrinking and 
nct altogether happy. The disobedience 
weighed like a burden on her conscience, 
and, besides, the wild race down the hill 
had tired her very much. 

‘*Oh! see where I am!” shouted Nanny, 
quite far out from shore, on a shoal of sand. 
“‘Oh! Jane, it’s easy. Come out here.” 

“Nanny, Nanny,” pleaded Jane, ‘‘ you’ll 
drown!” as she saw Nanny’s little white 
legs waver and crinkle as the water flowed 
round them. 








‘*No, I won't,” cried back the fearless, 




















easy voice. ‘‘It’s soft here and don’t hurt 
my feet.” 

Jane had no courage. She was terrified 
and trembling; but she was desperate at 
Nanny’s danger. And so, without any cau- 
tion or prudence, she made a rapid rush to 
gain the shoal through the swift water; and 
gained it, only to have both feet slip sud- 
denly from under her, and to find herself 
seated to the waist in water a half-dozen 
feet from shore. Back went Nanny’s merry 
head, as both hands let go the skirts and 
pantalettes she had so carefully kept dry, so 
that they might clap together, while she 
laughed a long, delighted laugh, not unlike 
the water itself in music. In an instant, 
however, she saw the pitiful fright in little 
Jane’s face, and, taking her under the arms, 
helped her to stand, and from that to reach 
the shore. The water may have been, at 
most, ten inches deep; but Jane thought of 
the picture in her Sunday-school book of 
Pharaoh’s host swallowed up in the Red 
Sea, and her adventure assumed the full 
magnitude of that in her eyes, and she was 
so bewildered at finding herself standing on 
dry land, unhurt, that she began to cry 
aloud with plaintive voice. 

Nanny thought it such fun that she lay 
on the bank and laughed till the tears came. 
However, when she found that little Jane’s 
was genuine weeping and wailing, she 
aroused to the knowledge that they were 
both very wet and that Jane was dripping 
from her waist downward, like old dog 
Carlo after aswim. So she began to wring 
her in places, and to grow grave as she | 
realized that wringing did not seem to dry 
her off. 

‘*Oh—o—o—o!” moaned Jane, in a long 
treble howl. ‘‘ Oh—o—o—o!” 

“Don’t cry,” reassured Nanny. ‘‘ We'll 
dry you in the sun.” 

But there was no comfort for the drip- 
ping child. ‘‘ School—home—black marks” 
rushed in reproachful confusion upon her 
mind. She had run away and—oh, dear! 

Nanny found it was hopeless. Drizzle 
here -and trickle there, came the water out 
of Jane’s clothing. Nanny, too, had a Bible 
thought. Her last Sunday’s lesson had 
been about Moses smiting the rock and the 
water gushing forth. She thought maybe 
Jane would continue to run like that, and a 
feeling of despair swept over her, 

‘Oh! don’t cry,” she begged. ‘‘ Try to 
wring it out! Girls, try to wring her out!” 
to the awed bare-legged group that had 
gathered about them. They began with a 
will. Jane’s fresh cambric was soon a dis- 
torted, wrinkled mass—with no promise, 
however, of ever becoming dry. Finally, 
with a shock to all concerned, some one 
suggested that it must be ‘‘ school-time.” 
Then began a pulling of stockings on to 
damp, sandy, and bruised feet; and before 
many minutes all were ready, after a 
disheveled fashion, except Nanny and Jane. 

‘We shall have to go home,” said Nanny. 
And at this Jane broke out afresh; and Nanny 
herself came very near, for once, joining in | 
the clamor. But so they decided it. They 
would go directly home. 

Not very like the high glee of their 
bounding down, an hour before, toiled back 
the tired children up the hill, toward un- 
learned lessons, tardy marks, and possible 
punishment. It was hot work. They had 
no mirth to beguile them. Nanny was 
leading her little mussed-up, sobbing sister, 
herself in woeful plight and all her merri- 
ment vanished. Upon reaching the top of 
the hill, they filed off toward home; whilé 
the rest went, like doomed creatures, to 
their fate. Before reaching the school- 
room door, however, the natural instinct to 
shield themselves came to their relief, and 
they hurriedly agreed ‘‘not to tell.” They 
were not very late—not more than five 
minutes—and took their tardy marks with 
good grace, considering themselves lucky 
to get off so easy. Nanny and Jane were 
marked, but no questions asked about them. 


The next morning, before school, there 
was a buzz of suppressed excitement. Nan- 
ny and Jane were there, in spick-and-span 
clean dresses, Jane drooping and pale, and 
Nanny melancholy, but looking very much 
like a ripe apple. The girls of the run- 
away party gathered eagerly round them, 
with: ‘‘Say, we didn’t tell!” ‘‘ Say, no- 
body knows it; and all we got was a 
tardy mark!” Then laughing and con- 
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After prayers, and just as study was 
about to begin, apple-faced Nanny—now a 
little pale, however—took Jane’s little limp 
hand, and both went to the teacher’s desk, 
where, before a word could be said, Jane 
fell to sobbing, until her little body shook 
like a leaf* in a storm. Nanny trembled, 
but. looked with straightforward, tearful 
eyes into the teacher’s face, as she handed 
her a note. The teacher read: 

“‘DEAR MADAME :—My little girls, Nanny and 
Jane, disobeyed you yesterday by going to the 
river without your knowledge. Their clothes 
were wet and they were obliged to come home. 
They are very sorry, and wish to ask your 
forgiveness. 

“Their sorrowful MOTHER.” 

The teacher was much beloved, and as 
she finished and turned her gentle, reproach- 
ful eyes upon the culprits it was almost 
more than Nanny’s heroism could endure. 
Jane saw nothing, as she was shedding her 
tears into her two hands. 

“Nanny, I am surprised,” began Madame. 

‘Jane wasn’t to blame,” put in Nanny 
‘«She never did it before.” 

“« Were you alone?” asked Madame, with 
perchance a remembrance of yesterday’s 
tardy ones crossing her mind. Nanny 
would not flinch, nor yet would she tell. 
Keeping her honest eyes full upon her teach - 
er, she hesitated, then finally began to beat 
about the bush a little with: ‘‘ Jane and I— 
we ran away.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Madame; 
“but were there not others with you?” 

“I can’t tell,” said Nanny, with decided 
firmness. Then added: ‘“‘ We ask your par- 
don—Jane and me.” 

Just then a hand was lifted out in the 
room—not only lifted, but waved in an im- 
perative manner, to attract immediate atten- 
tion. It was Maggie Toole’s. The teacher 
nodded that she might speak. 

‘“‘There were lots of ’em,” she said. 
‘* Katy Gray, and Mollie Stone, and Nelly 
White ”— 

‘“‘That will do,” interrupted Madame, 
severely, before the list could be finished. 

Nanny fairly glared at the informant. 
“«She always tells of everybody,” she burst 
out. ‘I wouldn’t. I couldn’t be so 
mean.” 

Since the cat was out of the bag, there 
seemed to be a resolution among the guilty 
girls to make a clean sweep of it. Each of 
the ones named rose in her seat, as did the 
rest, in a straggling, reluctant fashion. 
The matter was thoroughly sifted, the dis- 
obedient ones reprimanded, and Jane com- 
forted; for, indeed, her little heart was 
nearly broken and she was unfit for study 
all day. Nanny went back to her desk, 
tempered a little as to merriment, but very 
wroth at Maggie Toole. 

I said at the beginning that Nanny was 
guilty of a naughty trick. I did not then 
refer to the runaway; but to this which 
grew out of it and which I am now to tell. 

There was general indignation among the 
girls over this last uncalled-for bit of tale- 
bearing, and as Maggie turned her eyes to 
her schoolmates’ faces she met bitter and 
scornful looks and ominous shakirgs of the 
head. But she was a dull girl and could 
not understand that she had committed a 
breach of honor, nor that her mates were 
justly furious over it. So she only smiled 
back in a sort of triumphant way, as if she 
enjoyed their anger and thought herself 
quite a heroine to have aroused it. 

The morning wore on. Little study 
could be accomplished, with this smolder- 
ing feeling, growing more violent the more 
it was repressed. 

At last Nanny was tapped on the shoulder 
by the girl in the desk behind her and a 
paper was stealthily put into her hands. 
On it was printed, in large black letters, 
‘“TATTLE-TALE.”. A motion was made 
that it was intended for Maggie, who was 
in the desk just in front. Nanny’s eyes 
twinkled. She understood what was 

wanted; and, when unobserved by Madame, 
reached quietly forward and pinned it onto 
Maggie’s dress behind. There it wasin full 
view of all who sat back, affording them 
the liveliest satisfaction. ,As Nanny con- 
templated it, a sense of justice achieved 
gradually softened the bitter one of resent- 
ment that had kept her miserably idle all 
the morning. 

The paper kept its place for the rest of 





gratulations and exultations followed. 





the forenoon, and was seen by all eyes, ex- 
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cept Madame’s, who did not chance to geta | NAPOLEON DURING HIS LAST most striking and impressive character. 
glimpse of Maggie’s back. DAYS. Some are taken in sections, making, when 


However, at about the hour of. dismissal, 
Maggie crossed the room for some purpose, 
and Madame saw the badge. There wasa 
general murmur of pleasure as she was 
seen to discover it. Indeed, there was so 
audible a laugh that Maggie’s attention was 
drawn by it, only to find herself the sub- 
ject of it. She became instantly confused, 
which so increased the satisfaction of all 
concerned that it was with difficulty Madame 
could restore order. She summoned the 
disgraced girl to her desk, and, unpinning 
the paper, held it up and asked whose work 
it was. There was an instant’s dead si- 
lence. Nanny, who had been laughing un- 
til the two rows of white corn were more 
than usually visible, became half sober, 
while all her dimples lessened. Then, with 
hand up, toclaim Madame’s permission, and 
with eyes open and clear of any malice, she 
spoke: 

‘I did it, Madame.” 

“Did you print it?” 

**No ma’am.” 

** Who did?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“* Why did you pin it there?” 

‘*She deserved it. She zs a tattle-tale.” 

Nanny’s mates admired her wonderfully; 
but, as she was not a bold girl, Madame’s 
severe glance brought the blood to her 
cheeks and forehead, which color increased 
as Maggie began to cry uproariously. 

““Would you like any of your school- 
mates to do the same to you?” was the next 
question. 

“No, ma’am,” was the tremulous reply. 

*‘Is there not a rule we call the Golden 
Rule? Will you please repeatit, Nanny?” 

Nanny glanced at Jane, to discover her 
state of mind, and, finding that, for once, 
Jane was not crying in shame for her, she 
plucked up courage and repeated: ‘‘ Do 
unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you.” 

This was an unexpected turn to affairs. 
What had seemed toall a very just and 
righteous thing was shown to be unkind 
and unchristian. Nanny had no argument 
with which to sustain herself, and, though 
she had fortified herself with ‘‘she de- 
served it,” that seemed now but a shabby 
support. Madame, who had watched the 
feeling among the pupils all the morning, 
now went on to counteract, it as far as she 
could, by showing that, however great may 
have been Maggie’s faults from her tenden- 
cies to tale-bearing, it was no reason why 
the rest should be guilty of unladylike 
things. Maggie’s punishment for wrong 
did not rest with them; nor did they make 
the wrong right by doing another wrong. 

With this they were dismissed, con- 
vinced, perhaps, though not altogether con- 
vertgd to Madame’s view; while Maggie, 
making the most of her grievance, went 
loudly sobbing on her way home. 

This touched Nanny’s heart. Her resent-_ 
ments were short-lived. So she ran breath- 
lessly after Maggie, threw her arms round 
the obnoxious neck, and kissed her, saying: 
‘* Mag, I didn’t mean to make you feel bad; 
but I think it was awful mean for you to 
tell of those girls.” 

At this she ran back to her friends, only 
to be met with their unqualified disgust and 
a general cry of: ‘‘Why, Nanny! Before 
I'd kiss Mag Toole!” 

She paid no heed to this, not feeling the 
least disgrace at their opinion of her; but, 
with a careless and half-defiant toss of the 
head, set to work at the noon’s play, irre- 
pressible as ever and happy asa lark. So 


she atoned, as far as she could, for her 
naughty trick. 


Selections. 
THE ANTIETAM STATUE. 


STEADFAST and sad he stands, his level eyes 
Asking stern question of eternal Fate. 
That silent host of dead before him lies, 
Whose wondrous, woeful loss no years abate ; 
Whose legend all the rolling plains relate, 
The wind that wails, the unrelenting skies. 

‘“ What have these done?” the answering echo 


cries ; 
‘“‘Their life, their love, their youth’s sweet 
promise gone ; 
Gone in a day their gilded destinies. 
What evil errand have their swift lives done 
To be so clipt, like insects in the sun ; 
And this gaunt stone to mock their mem- 
ories ?”’ 
Stone art thou! God in each true soul replies: 
‘‘ These men who died for man outlive all earth 
and skies.”’ 
Rose TERRY Cooke, in May “ Atlantic,” 














OnE evening on the passage to St. Helena, 
as Mr. Ibbetson, a commissary for the 
troops going to the island, was standing be- 
hind the mainmast, taking a likeness of 
Bonaparte while he was standing on the 
quarter-deck, Napoleon, happening to see 
him, went up, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said: ‘‘Let me look at that piece of 
paper.” Hetook it out of Mr. Ibbetson’s 
hands. Seeing that it was not a good like- 
ness, he smiled and said: ‘‘ You had not a 
proper view of me. I think every cobbler 
ought to attend to his lapstone,” and away 
he walked. Napoleon’s principal amuse- 
ment on the passage was either reading or 
playing chess with Mme. Bertrand or Mme. 
Montholon. He happened to be playing 
this game on Sunday, when Sir George 
Cockburn sent word by Marshal Bertrand 
that it was against the rule in England to 
play any game on Sunday. Napoleon left 
off immediately, and, going on deck, took 
the Admiral and Sir George Bingham (who 
was a passenger and colonel of the Fifty- 
third regiment, going to St. Helena) by the 
hand, and made an apology, adding that he 
should be sorry to actin any way contrary to 
the regulations of theship. Napoleon wasa 
middle-sized man, about five feet seven 
inches in hight, very corpulent but well- 
proportioned up to the neck. He possessed 
a great flow of spirits, and, when he thought 
proper, had wonderful command over 
his temper, though by nature he was 
hasty and violent. His neck was as thick as 
a small horse’s, his head very large, and 
covered with thin black hair. He shaved 
clean to his ears. His complexion was very 
vellow and his eyes sharp and penetrating. 
In short, had he disguised himself in any 
dress, you could have told by his look that 
he was above other men. Marshal Bertrand 
and George Montholon came on shore on 
Monday, the 16th of October, with the la- 
dies. They made choice of the largest and 
grandest lodging-house on the island, be- 
longing to one Henry Porteous. Napoleon 
came on shore on Tuesday night, the 17th 
of October, about 7 o’clock, wrapped up in 
a large cloak, and went to the house that 
the general chose for him, where he only 
remained one night. The next morning, 
about nine o’clock, he called for his horse 
to go to Longwood House, which was al- 
lotted for him, it being the residence of the 
lieutenant-governor, about eight miles from 
James Town. Sir George Cockburn and 
others attended him, and, finding that the 
house was notin a proper state for Napo- 
leon and his suite, returned. Napoleon, on 
his way back, called at a farm—the Briars— 
the property of William Balcombe, the navy 
agent, only a mile from town. This house 
Napoleon took a fancy to and said it would 
suit him very well until Longwood House 
was in proper repair to receive him. His 
wish was granted, and at the Briars he re- 
mained for two months, Count Las Casas 
and his son being his only two com- 
panions who stayed with him, his generals 
and their wives remaining in town. They, 
however, waited on Napoleon every day. 
There was a small house on the top of a hill 
belonging to the Briars that gave a fine 
prospect of the whole town and harbor, and 
Napoleon would go three or four times a 
day with his spyglass, and remain for some 
time looking at the ships going out and 
coming in. He was highly pleased with 
his residence, and particularly with the 
beautiful garden and its fruit of every de- 
scription. One day he remarked to Sir 
George Cockburn that he was greatly de- 
ceived by St. Helena; that from the outward 
appearance of such a big black rock he 
could not have imagined a blade of grass 
was on it, and that when he first saw the 
island he thought he was to be buried alive. 
‘The climate,” said he ‘‘is delightful, and 
I never tasted such wholesome water as we 
get here.” From this hili he had a full view 
of every person going to and coming from 
town. And he would often walk down 
to the corner of the wall (which was about 
300 yards from the house), stand there by 
himself, and whenever any workingmen 
passed stop them and ask many questions. 
But of officers or gentlemen passing he 
would not take the smallest notice. If he 
stopped any persons that he thought in dis- 
tress, he always gave them a little money.— 
St. James’s Magazine. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC TREASURES FOR 
" NEW YORK. 


Tue American Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety has reason to congratulate itself on 
some of the results of the last expedition 
made under its auspices to the region of 
Moab and the Hauran. 

The trip, though intended rather as a 
reconnoissance than a serious beginning of 
the difficult work before them, has resulted 
in securing to the Society a set of photo- 
graphic negatives of the greatest interest. 

When the expedition under Colonel Lane 
started last summer, the services of Mr. 
Dumas, a resident French photographer 
from Beirut, were engaged, and he accom 
panied the party, with a complete outfit for 
taking large views of the localities visited. 
The route lay through the Hauran—the 
ancient Bashan—and southward through 
Moab, and so on to Jerusalem, returning 
through Palestine to Beirut. The photo- 
graphs taken at various points are of the 








properl srrepges a oramic view of 
miles of magnificent ruins, Others present 
from some well-chosen point a full survey 
of masses of imposing remains of temples, 
theaters, castles, gateways, and towers, 
which in their magnitude and grandeur are 
simply wonderful. 

Among the important places photo- 
graphed are Kunawiat, the Kenath of Num- 
bers xxxii, 42; Busrah, the Moabite Bozrah 
of Jeremiah xlviii, 24, supposed to be dis- 
tinct from the Bozrah of Edom, mentioned 
elsewhere; Um el-Gemal, identified as the 
Beth-gamul of Jeremiah xviii, 23; Jerash, 
the Gerasa of Roman history; and Amman, 
the Rabbath-Ammon of Scripture and the 
Philadelphia of Greek and Roman annals. 
These Cities are all within a circuit of fifty 
miles to the east and southeast of the Sea of 
Galilee, except the last, which is more dis- 
tant toward the southeast. 

The artist has brought boldly and vividly 
before our eyes the relics of an ancient mag- 
nificence so imposing and fairly startling in 
its extent that we feel as if we had grasped 
a lost age of mysterious history and had 
succeeded in robbing the past of some of its 
hidden treasures. Itis true that many of these 
ruins, as they at present stand, belong tothe 
Roman history of the Christian Era, prob- 
ably the greater part of them; but there are 
unmistakable indications, also, of a far 
greater antiquity in many cases. No one can 
confidently say that we have not here and 
there a giant trace of the giant hands of 
those early tribes of Rephaims, Zuzlms, 
Emims, and Horites, who antedate Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom. At all events, here 
are centuries of history piled up in majestic 
splendor, and now for the first time brought 
thus accurately and fully before the eyes of 
the present generation. We look upon for- 
ests of massive columns; upon theaters 
that, half in ruins, will still seat 6,000 peo- 
ple; upon walls four miles in circumference, 
15 feet in thickness, and 30 feet in hight; 
upon silent cities, where a population of 
hundreds couid at once take up their res- 
idence in the homes of past generations 
without troubling themselves to build a 
square footof masonry. But the touch of 
the spoiler and the desolating scourge of 
anarchy have blighted all this once famous 
region. No one dares to live among men 
whose hand is against every man and whom 
every man’s hand is against, and who 
roam, ruthless, sullen, and desperate out- 
casts, from Palmyra to Petra.—Zvening 
Post, 





DIPLOMATIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Mr. EvVERETT’s accomplishments were 
different from those of an American min- 
ister who was once sent to the Court of 
France, and of whom an admiring attaché 
remarked, with enthusiasm, that he could 
‘‘smoke and chew perfectly at he same 
time.” Presumptively the same gentleman 
could play an excellent game at whist. 
But this, as Mr. Everett said, was very 
much more than he could do. According 
to the story, Mr. Everett was to present his 
credentials to the Queen on the same day 
with the presentation of the Italian min- 
ister, and repaired at the proper hour, in the 
costume of ceremony, to the palace, where 
he found his Italian colleague, also officially 
and splendidly arrayed. The presentation 
took place in due form, and the ministers, 
having been bidden to dinner, were in- 
formed by the prime minister that the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, 
desired them to join her in a game at whist. 

*‘T am sorry for either of you who may 
be my partner,” said the prime minister, 
smiling, as he rose to lead the way to the 
Duchess; ‘*for I know very littie about the 

me,’ 

As they passed along, Mr. Everett turned 
to his diplomatic companion and said, with 
lofty urbanity: ‘‘I also must entreat your 
Excellency’s forbearance if you should 
have the misfortune to be allotted to me as 
a partner; for I have very little practice in 
the game.” The fasion. Goedibenar bowed 
courteously, and gravely assured the Amer- 
ican minister that the necessity of forbear- 
ance was mutual, for he also had very little 
acquaintance with the game. The Duchess 
received her guests with all ceremony, and, 
having indicated who was to be her partner, 
the three dignified personages who were 
not very familiar with whist seated them- 
selves, and the game was about to begin, 
when a lady of honor placed herself by the 
chair of the Duchess, who graciously re- 
marked to her companions: ‘‘ Your Excel- 
lencies will excuse me, but, to prevent em- 
barrassment to you, I have requested this 
lady to prompt me, as, indeed, I am not 
very familiar with the game.” The Excel- 
lencies bowed profoundly and the ceremo- 
nial game of whist proceeded. 

Se non é vero, é ben trovato. Mr. Everett 
had a keen sense of humor, and he said that 
in all his official life he had seen nothing 
more absurd than that game. He was an 
excellent story-teller, and the narrative lost 
nothing in the telling that Washington Irv- 
ing was one of the amused listeners, The 
recent congressional debate upon diplomat- 
ic appropriations revealed the fact that there 
is a great deal of this kind of dummy whist 
in diplomatic life, a great deal of playing at 
playing at cards, solemnly and in fine 
clothes. It is, perhaps, no sefious disad- 
vantage to an American minister that he is 
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not an accomplished whist-player, nor even 
an expert in simultah¢ous smoking and 
chewing.—EprTor’s Eas¥ Caair, tn “ Har- 
per’s Magazine” for May. 
————_-_-__ 


THE VOLUNTEER SOLDIER. 


Vicor and skill among the volunteers did 
not exclude instruction. Active citizens in 
their respective counties and states, and 
identified with either of the political par- 
ties, they were fully acquainted with pub- 
lic affairs and could not Ciapenee with news- 
papers, With scarcely any exception, they 
had all received that primary education 
which, without initiating the man into all 
the discoveries of science, teaches him to 
make use of his intelligence, which awak- 
ens a desire for knowledge, and which, 
when it pervades a whole population, im- 
parts to it as much power as a simple unit 
placed before any number of zeros. It is 
owing to this general system of education 
that the New World may be called the 
country of progress, and that its institu- 
tions are founded upon the regular and ¢on- 
scientiotts practice of universal suffrage. 
The New England States are entirely ex- 
empt from those twin scourges, insepatable 
from our old social systems, ignorance 
and pauperism. The illiterate minority of 
the army was almost exclusively composed 
of European emigrants. _ 

On opening the knapsack Of the Americar 
soldier; one was almost sure {6 find in it a 
few books and generally a Bible, which he 
read in the evening, without hiditig from 
his comrades. An inkstand, a piece of blof- 
ting-paper, some envelopes, ornamefited 
with monograms, badges, and portraits, 
completed the assortment. He made, in 
fact, abundant use of the liberality of 
the Government, which transported all 
his letters postage-free. A large car- 
pet-bag, hung up against the tent of the 
adjutant of each regiment, served as 2# 
letter box; and afew hours of rest suffic- 
ing to fill it, it was often necessary to 
empty it twice a day. The 11th Massachu-. 
setts, numbering only eight hundred and 
sixty-three officers and men, has been cited 
as having sent off from its camp near Wash. 
ington an average of four thousand five 
hundred letters weekly—that is to say, each 
soldier wrote from five to six letters in seven 
days. Consequently, the arrival and de- 
parture of the mail played a great part in 
camp-life. Together with the correspond- 
ence, the mail brought enormous packages 
of newspapers; which ragged boys, both on 
foot and on horseback, distributed in great 
haste, even to the remotest corners of the 
camp. They were frequently seen crying 
their papers on the very field of battle, and 
selling them to the wounded, scarcely able 
to rise. In every tent the latest news 
brought by The Herald or The Tribune was 
read in the evening and eagerly discussed, 
while the soldier on duty, if he thought 
himself unobserved, walked up and down 
with his musket in one hand and his news- 
paper in the other.—THE Count oF Paris's 
“* Civil War in America.” 








HOW TO GET IT. 





Many of my friends are troubled about 
this matter of assurance. They are fair, 
average Christians. They pay one hundred 
cents on a dollar. But they want to be 
raised above doubts and fears; they want to 
have an assurance of their estate. Espe- 
cially they want to feel, when they approach 
the hour of death, that it is all right. And 
often they are nota little troubled at find- 
ing it so hard to practice the Christian vir- 
tues, especially the crowning virtue of 
love; to exercise forgiveness toward all 
men; to pardon all their enemies. 

I have been casting about for a remedy 
to meet their case; and, after prolonged ob- 
servation and study, I flatter myself that it 
has pleased Providence to give me the very 
thing that is needed. I can offer an infal- 
lible prescription. i 

Just go and commit a murder. I don’t 
know as it makes much odds who. Most 
everybody has a wife handy by; but if 
you chance to bea bachelor, you can put 
on your hat and step out and murder a 
neighbor, or some wayfarer, or a passing 
child. I think there is a little preference 
in favor of a very unprovoked, barbarous 
murder. This is an element not to be left 
out of the prescription. It is to be a 
that you will be tried and convicted. That 
is quite essential to the complete success of 
the remedy. And then it is not to be doubt- 
ed, judging from all experience, that you 
will depart in the full odor of sanctity; in 
fact, the odor may be almost oppressive. 
You will present an example of piety, of 
devotion, of meekness, of long-suffering, 
of patience, of charity that this naughty 
world is all unworthy to harbor. Why, 
sir, it is enough to melt the heart of a cob- 
ble-stone to see those saints as they stand 
on the platform; to hear them forgive 
every one—the judge, the jury, the sheriff, 
the jailor, the constables, the witnesses, and 
even the murdered party, whose conscience 
must reprove him for having had any dif- 
ference of opinion with one so meek, so for- 
givin . It really seems to me that the mur- 

éred wife or neighbor must be waiting on 
the other side tearfully to crave anew the 
pardon of the suspended saint. 

And, then, if you talk about assurance, 
why, there youare, Ordinary Christians, 
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who have done nothing but just lead ex- 
emplary, self-denying lives for half a cen- 
tury or so, preachers, Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and all that sort of folks may entertain 
doubts. Apostles may say: ‘‘ We trust we 
have a good conscience,” But your first- 
class murderer has no doubts. Just be- 
fore the drop gives way he says: ‘‘I am go- 
ing to meet my blessed fovea.” e 
sings: 
“* Ah"! the bright angels are waiting for me.” 


Words are feeble to express his calmness, 
his rapture, his knowledge (not hope). 

imagine that it would be very unsafe (if his 
hands were free) to intimate any doubt as 
to the validity of his hope; for he is usually 
of a muscular turn and skillful in the use 
of weapons, natural and acquired. And 
then to hear him exhort all the bystanders 
to meet him in Heaven is equal a dozen ser- 


mons. 

Well, well, let us rejoice that the grace 
of perfect assurance has not ceased from 
among men; that, though it is wanting at 
times in the closet, in the prayer-meeting, 
in the church, in the chamber of the depart- 
ing saint, it yet survives and flourishes in 

erennial brightness on the gallows.—THE 
Rev. Puitetus Dosss, D. D., in ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Baptist,” 
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A NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RAIN- 
STORM. 


Now, a Tennessee rain comes down in 
big drops, and they come fast. They make 
a big noise; and often their coming sends 
the thunder as their messenger to warn you. 
A Lower Lake rainstorm does none of these 
things. The cloud-blanket, big as the Pa- 
cific Ocean, that the winds are now pulling 
over the tops of the mountains has till this 
minute been hid from sight. It never thun- 
ders in this country. A thunderstorm such 
as Tennessee can get up would scare all the 
young ‘‘’Friscans” into fits. The rain be- 
gins so noiseless that you cannot realize how 
hard it is raining. Now, if you take a 
handful of large peas and throw them up, 
their fall would resemble a Tennessee rain. 
The spots on which they drop would be 
several inches apart and the fall would 
make considerable noise. If you take the 
very finest corn-meal-sifter and fill it with 
fine, dry sand and shake it, the sand would 
come out in little streams, ba close to- 
gether, and the grains would float gently 
down, but would ieave no uncovered spaces 
between the streams when they fell. Such 
is a faint illustration of a California rain. 

This Lower Lake rain has been going on 
about six days. Nosignofanend. Some- 
times the rain turned to snow, then to 
sleet. Then snow, sleet, wind, fog, and 
rain seemed to be mixed up. The eddies of 
water, snow, and freezing mist, driven 
along in the furious wind, made “ peart 
times ” for those who had to be out of doors. 
If the almanac maker would move to Lake 
County, he might get up various new varie- 
ties of weather for his predictions. 

Housing myself by the fire, at ‘‘ Uncle 
Jack’s,” I gave myself up to reading Pacific 
literature. I had no idea there was so much 
of that sort of reading in the world. A 
history of the Mexican State of Sonora al- 
most turned my head, and made me want 
to make up a colony, strong enough to 
whip out the Apaches, and go down there 
to dig in its wonderful mines of silver and 
gold; but Evan’s account of the poor fel- 
lows who perished in the Colorado desert, 
during the gold fever of that region, was a 
good set off I was especially struck with 
this inscription on some of their tombs. 
Read it: 

‘“‘In memory of the infernal asses who 
left home, square meals, and the comforts 
of civilization behind them and sought 
their eternal fortunes among mines in the 
blessed regions of the Colorado, of which 
are we. Erected at the expense of the mer- 
chants of Los Angeles, who drove a thriv- 
ing trade and had a good thing out of it, 
while it lastéd. And of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.”—B. W. M’DonNoLD, in 
** The Cumberland Presbyterian.” 








The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, for the cure of 
Aches and Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic, and 
Vomiting. Warranted for over twenty-seven years 
and never failed. No family or traveler should be 
without it. It is worth its weight in gold. Sold by 


the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place. Fifty. cents 
and $1 saving of twenty-five per cent. on the $1 


1776. 1876. 


MOSEMAN’S 


HORSES OF AMERICA. 


Containing correct likenesses of many of the most 
noted Trotting and Running Horses of this country, 
with their history, doings, etc., together with many 
illustrations of useful and much-needed articles of 
horse-wear, new inventions, etc., connected with the 
trade, with prices attached, by 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 


HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Copies of this book may be had for 50 cents. 


VINEGAR. BOW, MADEIN 10 HOURS 








* from Cider, Molasses, 
without using Drugs. Heme Pe r and address 
, I, SAG. pringfield, Mass. 


CUTHE SKIN, 


with its Millions of Pores, 


is the great purifier of the body. Draw the inflamma- 
tion and soreness from the Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, 


and health and Beppinese are yours. 

reatest medical discovery of the century and utter- 
y, surpass all other plasters. Price 25 cents every- 
where. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 
ba Tell of Hearts and Homes 
a 





de Happy by Dr. Collins. 
LLOYD, WISs., Feb. 19th, 1875, 


. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. 
1 used 2.040 grains of i per month. Have been 


cured since September, 
MARY H, McCORKLE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 uae Leyes ore —— per month. Have been 
cured since us' e 
- W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of aa per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H. SPAULDING. 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.z 
1 used 1,200 grains of opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 


MARCUS P. NORTON 


NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 7,200 i of Ne per month. Have been 
We 


cured since November, 
M. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANELIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since October, 1874. 
MOLLIE E. DUKE 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andat home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my ——. mugzezine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of nun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system_ by preserving 
an erect form. Sold b 
the trade and Clevelan 
Shoulder-Brace Compa- 
BY; Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
3 and chest measure. 

t@~ Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

oO lady will be without it after onetrial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & 60,, 


309 Fulton Street 


AND 
284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
LATE FOSTER BROTHERS, BROOKLYN, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
‘Time is Money.” 


aq Accurate and Reliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “ SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 
lever escapement time-pect of careful construc- 
tion. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, tasteful, 
ond poctve in style andin every respect an arti- 
cle of su) or excellence. 

IT WI RUN IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
special value to the traveler. spat ate suitable for 
the Library, the Family Room, the Dining Room, the 
op, the Store, the Saloon, and 











Slee ing- m, the 
the Cabin. 

The Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual size. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 
Ss. B. JEROME & CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CT 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 


27 
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BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVAL TO 880 AND 882 BROAD- 
WAY. 


ENTIRE STOCK AT COST. 
Decorated Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Glass- 
ware, Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy Goods, etc 


R. M. BRUNDIGE, 
919 BROADWAY and 651 SIXTH AVE. 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
White Parisian Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces.. .817 
White Parisian Porcelain Tea Sets, 44 “ ... 


5 
fe coe 3 
Fine White French China Din. Sets,128 “ ... 20 
Fine White French China Tea Sets.. ............. 7 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets........... 10 00 
New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on application. 
GC. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 


NEW YORK. 

Glasswate and House-furnishing Goods in great 
variety. Goods carefully selected and securel 
ees for transportation. free of any charge, sen 
>. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 




















ASK FOR THE 


s 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 
You will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the 
Hartiord Woven Wire Mattress Company, 


RTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 












B REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water. Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler, is the best 
Feod and Ice-keeper 
in the World, 
Highest Award Ameri- 


can Institute, 1867, 1869, 
1871, 1875. 35,000 in use. 


“To Send for Book. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West Twenty-third Strect, New York. 


MODEL PRESS 
(gl 224 do all your own Printing. 
Y Price, $6 to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Business Men 
Thousands in ‘saa Mead toe 3 


cent stamps for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 





le . and Dealers in Type 
and Printing Material, 434 & 
Walnut Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 


THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Béres anything STEEL will cut. Is unequaled for 
handliag QUICKSAND and GRAVEL. Can bore 
500 feet deep. if necessary. Send stamp for new 
Catalogue for 1876. 











STAR AUCER CoO., 
303 South Canal Street, 
| Chicago, Ill. 
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For Accu Cheapness, 
the ** Buffals Bill” Revolver surpasses an‘ 


The Western Gun Works Co., of Chicago 
have struck a gold mine in their n 
Revolver, the ‘ 





REVOLVERS RIFLES, 









aia yi 


eps , 

ee game 
soe > “ile il i | 
LL. i 
: 


4 


eversaw. Itis manufactured by the Western Gun 
necessaril: 


Works, of this city. There must y bea 
large demand for a Revolver embracing so many 
excellent points, e as 


breech-loading revolvers, is used,—Chicago Evening 


» UL, 
ew low-priced 
Buffalo Bill.” It suppliesa long- 


| 
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WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GUNS, CARTRIDGES, CUTLERY, &c. 


Full Size of the New “BUFFALO BILL” 
SEVEN Shot Revolver. 


__.© 


- 


felt want, and is the most rapid loading and accu- 
rate firing Revolver we have seen, The ice, only 
$2.50, is marvelously low for this splendid weapon. 
—Inter. n, Aug. 26th, 1875. 


the plas of a high-priced Revelver im every reepect, 

lace of a -) ver in eve: 

In d find P. O. order for $5.50. Send two more 

“Buffalo Bill” Revolvers and 100 Cartridges, Yours 

bat a” CHas, STUART, Dowagiac, Mich, P.O. 
x 


~ ~ 





Every Revolver Warranted, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Address all orders to a 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St. (McCormick Block), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








With 100 Cartridges only 


$3. 


We makea Specialty of our 


Elegantly Mounted Nickle-Plated 


New Buffalo Bill” Revolver, 


i Represented in the above engraving, 


| 4 which for cheapness, symmetry, workmanship, 


distance and accuracy is not surpassed. 
This is the Weapon for Police, Bankers and Household use. 


Weare seling thousands. Sample, including 100 Cartridges, 3 
sent on receipt of z 
a 


2000 Testimonials like the following on file at our Office: 
‘The patents on the principal Revolvers having expired, we avail ourselyes of the opportunity thus cffered to introduce our New “‘ BUFFALO BILL,” which 
supplies the long-felt demand for a low-priced Revolver. It is light, and especially adapted for carrying in the pocket. Weight 8 oz. 

We call attention to the following notices from the Chicago daily and other papers, selected from hundreds of notices and testimonials on file at our office: 


Durability and Rapid Firing, 
we 


CHARLESTOWN Four CorneERs, N. Y., Sept. 24th 
1875.— Western Gun Works, Gentlemen: Received 
“Buffalo Bill” Revolver all right, and for shooting 
it will just plumba cent at 25 yards everytime. Was 
more than pleased, Yours truly, GEO. Woop. 

SEx’ Wis., Sept. 18th, 1875.—Gentlemen: 
The “Buffalo Bill” Revolver received. It shoots 
better than any $5 revolver I ever bought. Will you 
send one dozen C,O.D.? Yours, &c., H. PALMER, 
Dealer in Firearms. 

FREDERICK, O., Sept. 18.—To Western Gun Works: 
Revolver rec’d. Itis just as represented. Inclosed 
please find $2.50 for another. Yours, J. R. Wour. 


Sn 
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Insurance. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
BILL. 


As reported to the senate, the house in- 
surance bill provides that joint stock com- 
panies shall have a capital stock of not less 
than $100,000. As it passed the house, a 
capital stock of $200,000 was required of 
companies located in counties containing 
over 250,000 inhabitants. The following 
new sections have been added: 

The provisions of this act shall not be held 
to apply to any fire association in any city of 
this commonwealth having a representation 
in its board of directors or trustees from the 
fire companies of said city and whose busi- 
ness is restricted by law to the limits of 
said city. 

The certificate of any mutual fire insur- 
ance company now in existence or hereafter 
incorporatetl, signed by the president and 
attested by the secretary of said company, 
with the seal affixed, setting forth that an 
assessment has been made upon the premi- 
um note or notes of any member, and the 
amount due by such member upon such 
note or notes, shall be prima facie evidence 
thereof in all the courts of this common- 
wealth; but in all cases now pending or 
hereafter instituted in any of the courts of 
this commonwealth, against any member 
of any such company, in which such mem- 
ber has or may hereafter within the time 
prescribed by law file an affidavit setting 
forth that he, she, or they has or have al- 
ready paid his, her, or their proportion of 
the loss for which the assessment was levied, 





or that the assessment is for more money | 


than is necessary to pay the losses and 
necessary expenses of said company, or that 
his or her or their signature or signatures 
was or were obtained by the practice of 
fraud or false and fraudulent misrepresent- 
ations, such certificate shall cease to be 
evidence of anything whatever, and said 
company shall be compelled to prove its 
claim, as other claimants do; and all acts or 
parts of acts or charters or parts of charters 
inconsistent herewith are to such extent re- 
pealed. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE Minnesota legislature has passed a 
law similar to the New York ‘‘ guaranty 
surplus and special reserve fund” law, 
except that it allows a ten per cent. div- 
idend, and with regard to surplus accu- 
mulations it says: ‘‘Such guaranty surplus 
fund and such special reserve fund may 
from time to time, after they shall together 
have accumulated to an amount equal to 
the capital stock, be still further increased 
out of any subsequent profits of the com- 
pany. Provided, however, that such 
profits shall, at each division thereof, be 
equally divided between the said funds.” 
It also excludes from the assets of any 
company doing business under its pro- 
visions ‘‘ policy registers, insurance maps, 
books of record, and other books in use by 
such company—same to be held by the 
company for its use in the protection of its 
policyholders not claimants for losses at 
the time of such conflagration.” 

—Formerly the dreadful accidents, at- 
tended by great losses of human life, seemed 
to all happen on this side of the ocean. 
Now the Old World chronicles more of 
such than the New. It has been ascertained 
that the safeguards thrown around the 
means of travel in Europe are no more effi- 
cient than those here, and people who desire 
to take all the chances of getting out of the 
world suddenly can be gratified in England 
or on the Continent just as well as at home. 


—Where at the time an insurance policy 
was issued the premises were. mortgaged, 
but the existence of the mortgage was not 
disclosed to the company, it has been held 
by the Maryland Court of Appeals that the 
non-disclosure avoided the policy and de- 
feated the right of the assured to recover, 
upon the subsequent occurrence of a loss. 

—A Chinaman in California, whose life 
was insured fora large amount, was seri- 
ously hurt by falling from a wagon. There 
was some doubt of his ever getting better, 
and at length one of his friends wrote to 
the insurance company: ‘‘Charley half dead. 
Like half money,” 


-—ln the Ohio senate a bill was intro- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











r 
duced directing the commissioner of in. 


surance to revoke the certificate of those 
life insurance companies doing business in 
Ohio which assess taxes upon their policy- 
holders. 








INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


E AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS, 
pe issued On Fire ope eet 
apa tal reek: $600 
Gash Adeetas Ist, 1s 576 ~ SL S90, 965 24 
utstanding Los peti 79 
WIC var SMITH, Feubteat 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


1875. 


“RE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO.,, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wa. G. CROWELL,Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


THE PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every vear, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Spey re H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
a. No. 921C STNUT Stre et, Philadetphia, 

a 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barntiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co,, 


OFFICES: 


(00 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
‘ and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cuan Capita oo oo A Se. «...$1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,............... 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,............ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 


—_ 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876.....€2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 
A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 





C. H, DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dept, 


[April 27, 1876, 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875..........00008 » oe000$24,735,004 74 
INCOME. 
PROmiGaes, . «<5554%aaase $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 03 
Total... cos» Sissies <e'siaiaranda score «$34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 

matured endow- 

BIR oss cnscscveeelee $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 

ge Ae 
Commissions, ... 
Expenses...... 


56,421 95 
404,372 34 
826,483 99 





$6,629,289 95 


Net assets, Dec. 3st, 1875.. .... seneee $27,677,630 87 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.#17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure........... 5,080,184 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 





State of New York.. 4,352,442 96 
State stocks.... ....... “Gas 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipal 

MRR axtense: 5 bs<en 54,520 00 
Commuted commis- 

sions 37,082 18 





Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 

Balance of azents’ ac- 
DOWNES, .cccsiccsivtes 

Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 

Interest and rents due 


868,639 51 
237,409 73— $27,677,639 87 


212,698 12 


and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit.. 185,209 00 


Deferred peeunienss, 712,576 0O— 1,361,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance Of existing poli- 


CHES, 0.04. crcercccescecsccce eoereee 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
RS ene e-ard-e O65. *9p4e-nenboas $41,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 38,583 
policies, assur- 
A tte atsectaad .... 830,538,017 
Outstanding 
Me Riccnoncestecns 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 
J. G. VAN CISE, 


We, the undersigned, have. personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


s Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPecial, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, a? popcentes 
HENRY 8S. TERBELL, ct. 27th, 1875, to 
PARKER HANDY, examine the as- 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDEK.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 


" Lae ALEXANDER, Ass’i Secretary. 


ARD W. LAMBE + 7 D 
APY RED LAMBERT } Physicians 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afe 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1875, to 31st December, 1815. $5,540,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 





SAMOETY, IG... cesesscccecsi bcetececcoreses 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $8,°95,804 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1870, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........200 + $6,193,154 4g 

Losses paid during the same period....... 2 $2,719,058 05 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,2/7,477) 


The Company has the -seowin Ascot, viz 
United States and State of New York 








Stock, City, Bank, on other Stocks. 10314,940)) 
Loans secured’ by Stocks and otherwise 21514) 200) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... "67,000 ty) 
Interest. and sundry —— and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 454, =! 2 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ee 2,076,066 
TEER sicceig (cdccadsesscvussccencesh 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16.01 ‘040 $2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Virst 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay. 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the ear ending 
3ist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 

By order of tiie Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
Ww. _W. H. He MOORE, 2d V iceeP: resident. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


2,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
“ONTIGTIAGD TWAINANTLNOO 





a 
SIND s « cackek: Sites eradendes cctekedccwees $6,300,000 
NR oc Gcvce tsa) chops pedcess seumaenrie 2,600,000 


Policies Issued im’ 1875............665 ceeeeee 6,070 





J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L.W.KOST President. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


Now that the cogent reasons for classifying the 
members of the various CLERGYMEN’S MUTUAL 
INSURANCE LEAGUES, according to age and phys- 
ical condition, are not.only being discussed, but are 
forcing themselves upon the younger and more 
robust members, in numerous and burdensome asscss- 


ments, 

sme PROVIDENT SAVINGS "sci" 

ance Society 

ti) eats Cash Capital, invested in U.S. Bons, $125,- 
” calls attention to the following advantages which 

CLERGYMEN, PROFESSORS, and 





offers to 
1 EACHERS: 
. Lower Rates, on account of Superior Longevity. 
. Cash Surrender Values endorsed on Policies for 

Every Year. 
ty Yearly Renewable Policics, without new Medical 

Examination (to suchas desire them), ona New 

and Original Plan. 

N. B.—The * PROVIDENT” Society has the En- 
dorsement of the Society for the Pr Promotion e 0, Ls e In- 
cuaete, seu Olerqymen, JAMES A 
dent; HOWARD POTTER, {Nae ng ER- 
WOOD, Secretary, No. 75 John Street, wa York. 

Please address the Rev. G. 8. PLUMLEY, in charge 
of Clergymen’s Department PROVIDENT SAV- 
fNGS Life Assurance Society, Western Union Build- 

g, New York, and say that you saw this in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, 


GEORGE WALKER, President. 
_ SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. _ 
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1876. 


UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 Warren Street. New York. 
1814, - - - - += $4,386,769 76 


INCOME, 1875. 


Assets, December 31st, 


BCR cnet saae cc decncnsncgntcdeites seals Racdcse naicccecacdemed $3,159,454 69 
TCE ORG ac ais csmensncccags <6 detec cepepeesacee is dacen deeds clius 231,484 34 
Prout’ On SHO OF BONGG! oo o.cs sc cSeie cee lcccchsavedsccanlames 706 50 3,391,645 53 





$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES, 1875. 


Death Claims and Endowments. ...%6. 552 cece cee ctditindic To0e4. $581,596 04 

BiTORUCIGU F ONGION. ... ccpneccsegceraracesptcscesqataaus ee aap ce 1,507,484 73 
Reinsurance and Taxes...........2..05 RCo civegedceunnzmeuts 11,594 89 
PEW RAUOaaN ANNIE INOIOE Ss 6 kc coon a cdcs ve cndewepeadecacocecwane 16 800 00 





470,224 30 


Agency Expenses and Profit and Loss....... 
135,891 30 


INCE MMDONBOSS «coe < cesane ices kcggon sige ceggcts Ge udoneussaeee 2,723,591 26 
$5,054,824 03 
ASSETS. 


BOTA TRON sien 555 scams + «seem Hes Spiess ceecaeaneue $2,52 569 50 
Call Loans. . . : 

Premium Loz 
Red MGURRC.bs6 sds: 0 0's Sadao. oe gs 





Stocks and Bonds................. 315,500 00 

CO are ar oa octet Ce easeceawes 183, 173 23 2 

Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture 48, 5,054,824 03 

Add to the above: 

TRGPOREGG Verne OF IMEI So 65. pce 0b 66 400 0 gi psn ccecnmegvem<sies 13,750 00 

CCRT as ooo as tae he Hiss See Sele dh ck ge ademwnnanes 167,176 23 

Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net..............cccccccccccccee 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 53 

LIABILITIES. 

UR POlG SAMBORs «6:8 is oscn csc ateancedeeeaseecnccccscutwessdnensecs $104,992 00 

Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard .. 4,659,389 00 

Promega OAH Uh, MAVOMCG e666 sis cscccsisnscdeccvndesesccqetaca 69,801 00 4,834,182 00 





Suplus -. - - + = = $651,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th st. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Prest. American Fire | GEO. A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 


Ins. Co. MARTIN BATES, "Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 
at-Law. ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 


THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. & Co. 

BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. JOHN J. McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. HENRY J. FURBER, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. 








OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superiptendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FortTy-FIrTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 





Resorvs er tecinaiiane A Beet Li inn Ol 18 = 7898: 999 38 
i ds - -— 43, | 
Bese irplus npaid oases and D viden¢ s I, Oem 238° "OS 33 





poiek ainda = 5 = = = © = © = = $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 




















































OD ee, eh RR TR SE ES ececceccccccccccccoccce 24'2,894 09 
Bonds and Mortgage ‘baling ‘frat fien'on Real Estate, worth’ ¥5,085,000' = $3: 2353 19 
parted States Stocks market, a, value) -- 2,615,500 00 
75 Sane City Bénds 39 0 f 00 
Loans on socks, rayable on demand (iat vaitié et Securities ‘weil 483.00) 480:750 00 
terest due on ist January, 18livser-vsseeenns oe sogal Sidiccecasdoscdsteadeadteobbciteece tone)? MUEEE SE 
ae reso Of AGEN... ..cccccccccccccccccccccces scpoenreae < 23: ai #34 
iD COSI WAIN G 6 oss canes hess callbiieaxssscasosecioasanie i sa aseeaaguceneressesstiaacertieda ¥ 
Premiums due and uncollected on Polisias issued at this Oilss: 1,546 53 
WOGRE. cicccccocecescccsce eeeeee-6,047,021 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Lossas oupstanding Se INN <<. 2-... acacuss- naviauasdsdebauavensendsaaeaneriadl $245, 451 SO 
Dividends UMPAIG. .....00.scdeccccccccccccccccsecserteccess Sdsb cc eUsbetice c Edébsoder doctdhbecoctece 655 33 
ORS So 20st. ie Bsabied eedercredseiccccccecsicccccccecesecscccbovedsiecessdecesceccocee $248,106 SO 


N, President, | 
Nie yaa 
Vice-Prest 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


PHENIX a 
Insurance Company, Charles Sumner 


OFFICES: 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, | SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. THE INDEPENDENT AND 


BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
$3.50. 
Address 


BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


-H. WA SR BURN, Secretary. 
B. GREENE. { Ase’t Secretaries. 
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STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Ay Se 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,Jan. Ist. 1875 . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Brqmaiites Od: amnU lets... « ceganesicce aed y cascades sccccccect $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued. .......ciccrsscccccccccsccecccces 1,870,658 34— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





AGO Oi COMIN bids aie ceaindtadnndndsdeotwditkeannwaadea $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..............- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..........cccccccccccccccccece 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 083— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 


Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
<ameOE WRI e BE BUI ING) oiainin sds Foci seadeccccvecccesees 7,154,191 05 
RADDA ign 5c) ns s og gens ssh saqsauenhs wilgaesdeaqesgscccees 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valacd at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586).................. 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876....6.....ccccscccccccccccecce 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


Ne ie lid ciate carte ee adende deecceccceSeas 105,341 54 
Agents’ balances...........ccee« Wide shGas@ek<cteasngaanecaes 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.. 2... 2... ee cece cee eee eeeneee 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. fst, 1876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc...........ccccccnccccccece 144,598 66 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
CIEE OF CME CMe cecacccsccccdnenacechcencek 0 tlsabudilds 308,138 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . 1... $2,499,656 13 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 





oD 





DURING, THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


—— () ———_ 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 

HENRY BOWERS, 

SANDFORD COBB, 

EDWIN MARTIN, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM HH. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Seay rane Ree 








JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





CHARLES WRIGHT uM D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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PEAR ORCHARDS. 


[From the paper of MR. FAHNESTOCK, read ata re- 
cent meeting of the Ohio Horticultural Society.) 


**My orchard is located at the mouth.of the 
Maumee River, on the bay shore, everything, 
flowers and fruit, perfecting themselves ten or 
twelve days later than around or above the city 
of Toledo, owing to the amount of ice on the 
lake adjoining it retarding the-growth of vege- 
tation in the spring the above length of time. 

“Now as to the kind of tree you should 
plant, whether dwarf or standard. With my 
present experience, especially for market pur- 
poses, I should most undoubtedly plant nothing 
but standard trees, growing them as pyramids 
and limbing them close to the ground. 

“This isto be accomplished by cutting all 
the limbs on the tree back before planting, 
heading it down to two and a half feet or not 
over three feet in hight, presenting the appear- 
ance of a naked stem or straight stick. When 
the tree commences to grow, start your center 
shoot, and let not less than three nor more than 
four side limbs grow from the stem, aiming to 
have them nearly equal distances apart. 

‘Be sure that you have selected good and 
thrifty trees, not over two years old from the 
bud, as they always have the most fibrous roots. 
“Trees of this description, treated in the 
above manner, and planted by me some twelve 
years ago, are now the finest of pyramids, being 
some twenty-five or thirty feet high and eigh- 
teen to twenty feet wide at the base, many 
girthing around the body from twenty-four to 
thirty inches near the base, and have borne 
during the past five years from three to six 
bushels to the tree. 

ey * * * # * # # 

“Having stated that shading the bodies of the 
trees by limbing low down and keeping the 
roots cool by mulch or grass were a great assist- 
ance in warding off the blight, I will add that, 
in addition thereto, I have the old bark scraped 
off every other year with tree-scrapers, and the 
alternate year wash or scrub them with lye and 
soft soap, and occasionally use copperas water, 
always shaving or scraping any hard black 
spots, bark-bound, to the fresh green under- 
bark, and then making an incision with a knife- 
blade through the same, perpendicularly. And 
when I find a limb the least diseased itis severed 
immediately from the tree, cutting low enough 
so as to remove all the diseased part. 

‘By this proceeding I have in a measure es- 
caped the blight, having lost, so far, only a few 
trees. But this does not discourage me, for as 
soon as the season for planting arrives another 
is put into its place. 

“Tt is generally conceded and known that 
the early and late varieties always pay the best. 
Hence, in planting an orchard for market and 
profit, we should consult the tastes of the peo- 
ple, the demands of the trade or market, and 
plant those sorts which sell the most readily and 
bring the highest remuneration, entirely ignor- 
ing our own preferences or tastes, 

‘*Early pears, when of first-rate quality and 
appearance, will sell for a good price ; but the 
demand is somewhat limited and I do not think 
it will be profitable to cultivate them largely for 
market, Besides, a great fault with them is 
that ghey rot at the core, particularly if 
they are permitted to ripen on the tree, and 
many are small./ Hence Madelaines, Dearborn’s 
Seedlings, and Doyenné d’Etés are not suitable 
for market purposes. The earliest profitable 
pear which I have is a sweet pear, of very fair 
size, ripening from the last of July to August 
Ist, selling readily in the Toledo market for $2 
to $2.50 per bushel—name unknown, or, rather, 
lost. It was received among some French trees 
imported from France. The tree is a pretty 
grower, makes a fine pyramid, and is very pro- 
ductive. 

‘*Then comes the Bloodgood, of fair medium 
size, high flavor, and regular bearer, the skin 
having a very musky perfume. Next comes 
the Beurré Giffard, a splendid pear, of delicious 
flavor and fine appearance, ripening the 15th to 
the 20th of August, sometimes variable; com- 
mands readily $2.25 to $2.50 per bushel. Man- 
ning’s Elizabeth and Sterling, both for beauty 
and fine quality, ripening in August, say 20th, 
cannot be surpassed by any other early pear. 
Their beautiful red cheek and handsome ap- 
pearance commend them at once—carrying the 
palm for August pears and selling readily at $2 
to $2.25 per bushel. Osband’s Summer and 
Julienne are both small pears, good in quality, 
ripening in August, but in my opinion not suit- 
able for market culture. 

‘‘ This brings us to the latter part of August, 
say 25th, when the Bartlett comes into market, 
and in three days after the Flemish Beauty, 
both very productive. The former sold readily 
tor ten days at $3, then falling to $2.50 per 
bushel, the latter $2.50. Virgalieus or White 
Doyenné, Stevens’s Genesee, Belle Lucrative, 
Doyenné Boussock, all fine pears and vefy pro- 
ductive, come into the market during the sales 
of Bartlett and Flemish Beauty, and would at 

best only command §2 per bushel, 








«The latter part of September and early part 
of October the Sheldon, Seckel, and Buffum 
come into market, receiving for Sheldon $2 to 
$2.50. Seckels sold for a short time, selected, 
at $2; then $1.50; and the last, small, $1 to $1.25 
per bushel. Buffums brought $1.50. 

“The Buffum has been very subject to blight, 
on account of growing late in the season, leav- 
ing the wood rather soft and pithy, and the pears 
never bring more than $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel. 
Still, they are very profuse bearers, indeed, and 
probably make up in quantity what they lack in 
price. About the 10th of October Louise 
Bonne de Jersey,Onondaga, and Beurré d’ Anjou 
come in; the former bringing only $2 and the 
two latter $3per bushel. Both are fine bearers, 
carrying us up to November, during which 
month Beurré Clairgeau, Winter Nelis, Law- 
rence, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Beurré Diel, Glout Morceau, and Easter 
Beurré were sold, all bringing from $3 to $3.50 
per bushel. These prices were the net whole- 
sale prices obtained from dealers in the city of 
Toledo the past summer and fall, having 
contracted three hundred bushels to one dealer. 
About fifty bushels selected pears were sold to 
private families at $3.50 and $4 per bushel. 

“In planting my first orchard of 1,000 pear 
trees, the following are the sorts used princi- 
pally: 100 Sheldon, 200 Bartlett, 200 Flemish 
Beauty, 150 Beurré d’Anjou, 100 Seckel, 100 
Buffum, 100 Louise Bonne, and one to three of 
a number of sorts for exhibition, testing, and 
self-satisfaction. I am now planting another 
orchard of 1,000 trees, and I will plant as fol- 
lows: 

“ Farly.—Fifteen Sweet Panes 10 Bloodgood, 
5 Beurre Giffard, 10 Manning’s Elizabeth, 10 
Sterling. 

“ Autumn.—One hundred and fifty Bartlett, 
150 Flemish Beauty, 150 Beurré d’Anjou, 50 
Clapp’s Favorite, 50 Sheldon, 50 Beurré Clair- 
geau, 25 Onondaga, 25 Duchesse d’Angouléme. 

“* Winter.—Sixty-five Lawrence, 25 Glout Mor- 
ceau, 35 Winter Neils, 25 Vicar of Winkfield, 
15 Easter Beurré, 10 Doyenné Sieulle. 

‘© You will perceive this list varies much from 
my first planting. You will perhaps ask: Why ? 
Because I find that I can realize nearly as much 
again from such pears as Clapp’s Favorite, 
Beurré Clairgeau, Onondaga, and Duchesse 
Angouléme as I could from Seckel, Buffum 
and Louise Bonne de Jersey ; hence, I have re- 
duced these latter sorts, and also the Sheldon, 
and substituted the four previous large pears, 
all of which will command $3 per bushel in 
market. I have also increased the Beurré 
d’Anjou fifty trees, one of the finest and largest 
pears of its season and an annual bearer. 
Everybody wants it and none say a word 
against $3 per bushel at wholesale. 

“To the autumn list I have added the Howell 
pear. HadI left out of my first planting 25 
each Buffum and Seckel and planted 50 How- 
ells I would have been the gainer. The tree 
bears at an early age and produces largely and 
freely, and when in perfection is of best quality. 
Ihad but few early pears—just sufficient to 
learn that a good selection of early sorts and 
not too many trees would pay well before the 
Bartletts came into market. Then the few 
trees I had of winter sorts paid me well, when 
all the others were gone, they giving me a few 
weeks’ rest, after being drove from August to 
November. They come in after the glut is 
over, and I can go into a bare market, free from 
competition, and sell all my winter pears read- 
ily at from $8 to $4 per bushel at wholesale. 

“ With this explanation, you will agree that I 
have made a very good and profitable change. 
It prolongs the pear season a month or more. 
Thus for the early and late pears I have little 
or no competition.”’ 





~——- 


CAULIFLOWER CULTURE. 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Practical Farmer 
gives the following serviceable hints on the 
subject of cauliflower: 

‘As spring draws near we begin to look for- 
ward to see how we can best improve our rural 
estates and make them more attractive to our- 
selves and our visitors, and to study what 
method of procedure will be most advan- 
tageous. 

‘““Where there are sunk hot-bed pits, walled 
up, the first practical operation will be to put 
the pits in order to raise early cauliflower and 
lettuce. The manure is put thirty inches deep ; 
the sashes put on close and covered with mats 
or wooden covers in the night time, but exposed 
to the full light of the sun all day. If the 
dung is hot when put into the pit, it will be 
ready for use in two or three days; but #f cold 
and frozen, it will be eight or ten days before 
it will generate heat enough to make it ready. 
When hot enough for use, shake it wp thor- 
oughly and smooth over the top, sloping it 
somewhat from back to front, then plaee about 
eight inches of rich and well-pulverized soil 
upon it and put off the sashes. Keep it well 
covered at night, and in about two dsys more 
the bed will be ready for planting. Have the 
soil fine and mellow, with a gentle slope from 


flower and lettuce plants, which have been pro- 
tected in cold frames since fall. 

“Cauliflower plants are set thirty inches 
apart each way and lettuce plants.are set. be- 
tween them. The best cauliflower to grow in 
pits are the dwarf varieties. The London Early 
and Dwarf Erfurt are the two best. The best 
lettuce is the Hansom and the White Butter- 
head. Theyform heads as large and solid as the 
Early York cabbage and are very tender. 

“‘ After transplanting, place sashes on close 
for twenty-four hours, unless there be too 
much rank steam inthe pits. Give light all 
day; but close the sashes every night with 
mats and wooden covers. Shade the plants 
from sunshine for a week, and by that time 
they will have made new roots and may have 
the full sun every day. The sashes should be 
tilted up behind every day, to admit fresh air 
and allow the escape of steam and foul air. 
Upon very windy and very cold days it may be 
best to let the sashes be on close, unless there 
is too much steam in the beds. Any man can 
see when the soilis dry, and can apply water, 
which should be so warm that when a finger is 
put into it there is no feeling of heat or cold. 
Apply the water through the nose of a garden 
watering-pot and at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. Place the sashes close for an hour, 
and then give air. A steam will rise and fall 
upon the plants like dew and benefit them. 
Those who have no plants can get them from 
nurserymen or seedsmen, who grow thousands 
of them for sale.’’ 





A MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


“THE Philadelphia Press, we observe, is out 

in favor of ‘raising the Bureau of Agriculture 
to the dignity of a Cabinet or It is 
not contended that agriculture is anywhere suf- 
fering just now from the lack of ‘dignity,’ and, 
as the ‘dignity’ would involve a Cabinet minis- 
ter’s big salary, and to that extent placing an 
additional load upon the shoulders of our tax- 
payers, we trust it is not poe peered to suggest 
that we can get on very well without it. The 
country at present cannot afford to invest in 
this ‘dignity’ business. Besides, where is the 
thing to stop? If the Bureau ‘of Agriculture 
may have a Cabinet ministership, why not also 
the Bureau of Statistics, the Printing Bureau, 
the Naval Construction Bureau, the Bureau of 
Education, and all the other bureaux ? We have 
enough and more than enough of bureaucratic 
government already. Let us have no more of 
it."—N. ¥. Daily Bulletin. 
The proposition for a minister of agriculture is 
a very sensible one, and we do not see why as 
much dignity would not attach to his office as to 
that of the post-office or of the navy. The 
great industry of the people of this country, on 
which their very existence depends, is that of 
agriculture. Full nine-tenths of our exports 
are the products of the soil. We might exist 
without an army, a navy, or a post-office de- 
partment; but we could not exist for a day 
without our agricultural productions. Why, 
then, should there not be a department of the 
Government organized in the interests of agri- 
culture, whose chief officer should have a seat 
in the Cabinet and take part in the councils of 
the Executive? Truly, there is no good reason 
why this should not be the case, while there are 
many reasons why it should. 











RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


THE area under cranberry culture in New 
Jersey is 5,000 acres and the cost thereof at the 
fruit-bearing age of the vine (three years) is 
$1,750,000. New England and New York 
aggregate about the same acreage, at the same 
cost. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, and 
Michigan probably have 5,000 acres in_cran- 
berry vines. The total acreage of the country 
in cranberries is 15,000 acres, at a cost valua- 
tion of $4,375,000. The estimated yield of last 
year’s crop in the United States was 210,000 
bushels—a falling off of 40,000 bushels from 
1874. 


.»»-A French journalist says that M. Thiers 
is an enthusiastic horticulturist. He knows 
each flower in his garden and treats it as a per- 
sonal friend. The little semi-circular pleasure- 
ground at the back of his mansion in Paris is 
tended by two gardeners. The master’s ideal 
is so high that they scarcely suffice for the 
work, There is no fresher or more delicious 
spot in Paris than this oasis. Birds are en- 
couraged to settle in it, The Commune did not 
destroy the old trees, but a fine poplar and 
mountain ash were killed by the demolition 
dust, 


....-A Texas sheep-raiser says there are about 
2,000,000 head of sheep onthe borders of the 
Rio Grande, the finest sheep-raising country in 
the world. He has imported some of these to 
his own ranche, and he says that in two years the 
clippings will net him sixty-five cents per head, 
which, together with the increase of stocks, 
will yield him a handsome revenue. On the 
Neuces and Frio rivers there are about 750,000 
sheep, from which the best mutton will soon be 
ready for market. 


——ae 
a dozen chickens and let them run at large 
after he gets all his seeds in. Nothing lends 
s0 much excitement and healthful exercise and 


earnest profanity to en-making as driving 
;~ od neighbor’s chickens. — Norristown 








AGRICULTURAL. 
LILIES FROM JAPAN 
Ba anted { Lily of Sapa no Brice iste ny the Geld- 
+ ORSURN & CO., 15 John Bt. PNew York, 
NEW ROSES. 
MILLER & HAYES 


er 15,000 strong plants from 
oe stock of 500 varieties. All 
the latest a 7 Les ms 
sorts, true ame, 
their own roots in 4, a and ¢ ra 
pots. Catalogue sent on 

ceipt of 3-cent mp. 

5774 Germantown Ave., Sitiadelp ia, Pa. 


FLOWER |grenee noston Market 
SEEDS, 


Vegetable Seeds. 
VEGETABLE inthe market finstrated Casa: 








cheapest and best seeds 
logue and see the prices. 





° sSPOONE 
SEEDS. W. H. oP gootON, MASS. 
Seeds, Implements, Ma- 
EVERYTHING chinery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 [lus- 
FOR THE trations, mailed on re- 


ceipt of 10-cent stamp, 
A.B. COHU, 


F A R M S197 WATER St., N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL cre 


eg bot Roses ; oat tor immediate fiowering, 


sents: safely b mail, ae ey {oie 63.36 variouiee. 


all labeled, do, $4; 

35 do. $5. For te as i 5 atte cas M 
dollar’s wort 

DE TO ROSK 





. Ay Premium Rose to een 


ailow purchasers to make their own selections. Satis= 
faction Guaranteed. Address THE DINGEE. * 
ooh “pa CO., ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. C. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
GENEVA, N.Y. 


Fruit and 


Nt , Ornamental 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & CO., 
Nursery Established 1837. Rochester, N.Y. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. ao circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., ad 


A.L. DEANE, Land Cumnaabed, St. Louis. 


FARMERS. 


We are now offering our STANDARD GRADES of 
RELIABLE BONE FERTILIZERS 
at the following low prices: 

AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
Price, $36 per ton. Barrels of 200 pounds, $3.60. 
PURE GROUND BONES. 
gels ground and warranted strictly pure. Price, 

n. Barrels of 225 pounds, $4. Liberal de- 
duction 9 on orders of 5 tons and over. 
e@ manufacture the highest,grade good. 


and 
ws them strictl i oe Vehelr 
orders to the manufacturers will b —s at the 
above_low prices. Gatatncnee guaranteed.” Send 
for a Circular. 


QUEEN CITY FERTILIZER co., 


Manufacturers, 
Office 63 SENECA ST., Buffalo, N. Y- 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chance for Good yy Lands, on 
TEN YEARS’ CREDIT, at SIX PER CENT. Interest. 
Don’t run any — but go to a country that hes been 
md yom aches by Nt 


to Land Gon Bo & 

TON OWA, nn veces ie coi a ite ang 
ebraska Farmer, with CH 

LOW ROUND-TRIP Raw 
































...-If your next-door neighbor has a little 
patch of ground which he intends to convert 
into a garden this spring, it is your duty, asa 





back to front, and then transplant the eauli- 


’ 


) free-born American citizen, to purchase ten or 


2 


DRILLS 


eae 
sigue mon 


Allen’s Planet dr. 
and WHEEL 
like a charm” poe hee better, easter 
than the pene-nee. 
4th 8t., Phila., 
ANTED in every som 


six t 
00. wigs, 119 8. 
Ue ALLEN & QO, Migs, 128 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 


Pump water from Wut, Sraive or Rr 













reatest invention of the age. 
k wind mill that does not blow away. 
sel! 


with no loose 








an 


Send 10 Cents for Catalogue, and you will 
receive 


“THE AMERICAN GARDEN” 


(A Quarterly Magazine) for one year FREE. 


BEACH, SON & CO, 
(Box 1320), 7 Barclay St. N. ¥ 














THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM. CONN. 





Pustens® 


. i 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New Wok Otee 159 Front Street. 


r 
(a Farmers and Beales a are invited to send for 
Circular. 





60,000 now in Use. 


HE leading Cultivator 
of this class, which has 
become a standard im- 
plement in all Corn-grow- 
ing regions, and is fast 
= | becoming so for the cultiva- 
¥— \tion of Cotton, and crops of 
like growth, 
Address Deere & Comp'y's 
cu LT eo al Plow Works, Moline, Til, 


\ Holbrook’s ‘‘ New Regulator’ Seed Drill 


SA. Sows all kinds of Ve le Seeds with re 
mm, The STANDARD phe xy BiobeLeD fora, 
~, Combines the best points ever 
mS, ple, a ee handled, 

























Yf4 
. aoe by exores safely box 
farmer’ needs ite Live 


Pxtes oa price 
Agents wanted. Send for for descriptive circul 


Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 
LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 


Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for oe. Bona for our Dlustrated 


. SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. |: 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. atts ears’ suc- 
cessful use has shown it to be of the very highest qual- 
le ce moderate. Quality and een ‘d guaran- 
teed. For further particulars addres: 


PaCcTrigg usr On Boston; 
|. Windanr. kann 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 
TS 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MYER Mir, 
WEELLS Co 


an SCHOOL .FIRE-ALARM 
Fine conan, erecta fally was wrens Catalogues 


LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Fighth St., CincinnatL & 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDEY. 


Superior Bells of 
mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches, 







Houses, ‘Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinnati 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


Se, Semmtne Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 11836, which have acquired a reputation 
Saeuaeen by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


PO. A Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


PAINTS. 



















SBESTOS ROOF ROOF COATIN 
PRINTS CEMENT for ropstr ks. P. 4 TS alt 


Leal 
R ape er MAMIE COVERINGS, 
a. E-PROOF COATING f 





SAVE MONEY, ae AND ATEN, 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE 
tions, prepared with Dryer, etc., EADY FOR THE BRUSH. 
THOROUGHLY RE La ee MIXED PAINT MADE. 
can apply it. 
gallon toa er or more. 
SAMPL 


XED Pal 
A SINGLE TRIAL MWILL SATISFY. 


AD, ZINC, and LINSEED OIL, in proper propor- 


It is THE ONLY 
It works easily and any one 


ite and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


nee with ONT: a of references, sent free on receipt of address. Ask 
NT, If your dealer does not have it, write direct to us. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT 6€O., 


P.-0. Box 3951, 


68 Barclay St., New York. 








THE 


PERFECT CLOTHES WRINGER, 
THE “ PROVIDENCE,” 


A PERFECT CHARM. 


A Household Necessity. 


Has the latest Improvements, with 
all the eer for thorough 
work. 
Having metal jo als, it runs v: Does 
not — the clothes. ‘Has solid sive. Rubber 
aa +44 ne hes ~~ style of Tub, and 
vate. Household a wringer ‘same as PROVI- 


y without cogs. 
te sent upon application. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., New York. 


H. B. NEWHALL, Agent, 


THE BEST PAINT 





ANY SHADE 9E FROM Pun WHITE 10 Jer BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 


The inco: ion of BUPAER in our — makes 
it w re other. 





Be sure 6 that our TRADE MARK (a fac-simile of 
ich is given above) is om every packag 
way great popalerity of and demand for a paint 
has necessitated the establishing of “* Branch 


“a ”? as follows: 
o. 506 West street, New York City ;_ No. 
war ‘e an Baren m street, Chicag ii ‘ov gie 


Sout rd « Louis ity ; 
ug Bro. » No. 2 
eae 
SAMPLE CARD, AED PRS as el SENT FREE 





Please sini rae INDEPENDENT. 
ss — | 
MEDICAL. 





Clark’s = B= C~-~ 


te) Appetite, So of Stoma 

Sick eadae e, Chronic Diarr Mea, Li Liver "Complaint, 
Biliousness, Jaundice, Consumption, Scrofula, Ca- 
tarrh, Rheumatism Erysipelas, Salt’ Rheum, Fever 
and Ague, General Debility, Nervous Headache, and 


Female Diseases. 
A REWARD 
was for three years offered for any case of the above 
Giscnset ya ee Nag not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
ious Co 
It is sold Syn ae every druggist in the United 
States. Price, $1 per rhcttie” - 
. & C. 8. CLARK, 





‘Cleveland, Oo. 
FE! RWEIN is the name ot a new yemeny men- 
tioned in The Journal o fateria or Jan- 
uary as icularl valual le in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and all affections of the throat and lungs—those or 


public speakers—and gives several cases of cure. 





YTON 
INHALER, DISINFROTOR, a and PERFUMER 
has no equal when used with 
the Vincon' am “8 a sure vent- 
ive of Small Pox, Diphtheria, 
all diseases of 





fector, as a preventive against 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. ysi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
We send Inhaler with fo: 


r 
four months’ use, tree by mail, on 
recone 
Small size, $1. iat $1:50; with 
Send for Ihastretee id by sts. 


LEASON, Proprieto 
20 Weer sex Vouasen Street, New York. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


- |SELESO WATER 


isa perce ry eee all —\ ~~ curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Min rings inthe world. Each 
and is equal to over 
Water. 





va cases of Dyspe "4 
a It is ee e, harmicss, and pleasant to 
take. If used as ok state, 0 “4 
first appearance ree Dip hi beri 1 other’ Throat 
diseases, it —— ~_ ae 
of and cures su 
four hours. It wilt Mt greatly ale 
the a causes of eumatism. 
and all a diseases - the skin, Prick] 
—— Poisoning by I r Oak cs quiekly 
by the — of Jeleso ‘Water. We will fo reward 
three bottles of she medicine to any y part « the 
ni 8, free o: storessage on receipt o e 
bottle. r Circular, containing 


directi 
For sale by all Deengloes ¢ and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 


KIRKWOOD'’S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the in a air pass- 


Price, $2.50 and 85 each. 
For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, a 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 


30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
OINTMENT! 


CURES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 














WouNDS &.& 

















A SPLENDID OFFER! 
A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY = SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


|\“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


:| SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
te present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


~T 100.000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the nsmes, Will! all our old sub- 
scribers and izx.ends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


SN OO eee 


NO POSTAGE! 


| THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of 20 cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
‘‘LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 





ee 


ta” For Terms to Subscribers, with our 
List of Premiums, see another page. 
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CRANDALL’S PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 





Beauty, Comfert, Du crability, and Economy 


Its form enables a oni. to sit or recline at ease 

without pillows and in safety without stra Can be 

used as a swinging cradle. no more than other 

styles, and is declared by all superior to any baby car- 

riage made. 

For Prices and  ORAND Manufacture address 
182 Fuiton' street, GOAL, N. ¥ 





FRENCH BURR MILL STONES. 


SSSUGS IE ee 





TEN SIZES OF 
PORTABLE MILLS, 


FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES. 
te” Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. Y. 


ARVING 


_STANDARB 




















COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON & TRACK 


CALE 


c/e AGENTS WANTEDO > 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFES SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72/1 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 


























A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


Seck or Stocking, Heel and T 
nite ee. ye most practionl Knittin = 


nse. onic ‘amily in the land shoul 
Price le ponsible Agents w: 
Y & BRANSON, 


d for dere ac 
seit abash AvY., Chicago. 
mesteane ‘Oaice. 2 = 


pei. Pa, 





ELECTRIC 
NEEDLE 
THREADER 


For Hand Needles; also Magic for Sewing Machines. Only 
rfect threaders mace, U acd by the Blind in all Auhaax: 
aten | for or as cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted, 
FG, CO., 3§ Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALACE ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 
——WORLD-—— 


Manufactured by the LORING & eee ee ORGAN Co., 
f Woreester, Mass., and ‘Toledo, O. 


The only organ made in which is suceessfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

The only soe ever inyented that can not be 
disarranged by use 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 


PP amen ym ly ornaments used—nothing but solid wood, 
Every Organ fully warranted jor five years, 


Write tovus for Tiustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORING & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 









brenth sweet and agreeable. Ladies once using this preps 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed conditions of the stomach, and is greatly superior to 
—— and Carbonate of Magnesia. 

It-immediately and certainly cures DYSPEPSIA, i eh: grasped HEARTBURN, SOUR 


STOMACH, and HEADACHES caused by acidity of the stom: 


The pleasant taste and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
4 uable for infants, requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it. 
t positively prevents food souring on the eee! and ir act as a laxative, when 
irected. Itis also peculiarly adapted to fema: 
corrects bad taste - the mouth and renders impure 
tion will find it of such real 
r sale by all druggists. 


k of Magnesia immediate! 
value as to make it a standard remedy in every house. 





THE NEW HAVEN ORGAN COMPANY 


offer for sale at their fac- 
tory, corner of Bradley and 
William Streets, the 


BEST ORGAN 


in the market, at the 


‘f LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


for first-class 
work. Special 
terms and lib- 
eral discounts 
made to 
CHURCHES, 
SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, 
and SOCIETIES. 


Calland exam- 
ine for your- 
selves, and you 
will be _ satis- 
fied, both with 
INSTRUMENTS 
and PRICES. 


NEW HAVEN,Conn., April 
Ist, 1876, ~! 





























Every Organ 
fully warrant- 
ed for five years 








from pur- 
chase. 

“New Styles 
just out. Send 
for Price-list of 
this date. 

W. & “% DO U C LAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, | 7422 MARK, 
CONN. , 





Branch. Wareh 
and 87 John st.. New. York 
and 19 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ee, Street Washers, 


Works Pg or IN 1832. 
7 ighest 


BRONCHINE,|* 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, and 
Chronic Affections of the Throat. 


lly Mame factirag Gy 


46. BEAVER STREET, New York. 








dren’s, 
mail b 
6 





a wonderful flexible disk-pad, if worn 
: B by night or day, self-applies a soft, 
H constant electric énfluence, self-cures 
local Weakness, Pains, Lameness, weak 
= lungs, back, joints, stomach, kidneys, 

Hand other organs. 


Hon, ABM. 8S. HEWETT. x 
A.C. Garratt, M. D (Electrician), E 7 
Iton Place, Boston, ao ? Lt J. 


FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read Certificate from Commodore Vanderbilt. 
NEw YORK, Octo 

Relief Manufacturing. Co.:—I have eet ge al re 
in reeommending your pomedy for Coug! a 
etc., known as Bronchine. I have use i m 
family, to my satisfa ction, and consider it entitied t A 
public confidence. C. VANDERBILT. 


Testimonials from the ae 
in possession of the Compa. ste ptappe seers 


Beet, $2.50. Chil- 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Sent by 


3, Hon. A a 
Milwaukee; Gro. J. Konrest, Eeq. NY: 





the neatest, — 


AMERICA P 








CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


made, sere oa. sm * 
and road vouly roca t ~ lash Sates, 


best Lig amat 
ah, yposie dy r eurs rae. Ci 


Esq., N. 
L. K. JEROME, ksq., N. Y.; JULIUS "Oat: ., Esq. 
N.Y) LUTHER C4’ LARK, Esq., N. Y. IN, Jn, Esq. 


F. & JOHN BARN - 

W. pat of Barnes's Pat. 

ent Foor-P MACHINE- 
LATHES 








t bed and platen press ever 


ER 
RY, SCROLI. Baws. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, Ere. : 


The only foot-power machinery 
wy Fitpont crank or dead centers. 


. 34, °., 





$102$255% 








Slits, Be $1500 
one Murrey st, New : oe yin ih toa ph gnone eat 
Send for Tustrated Catalogue. 
day. Send for Chromo Catalegua Roc : 
H Burrosp's Sons, Boston, Mass, a Wispetaao County 











“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos, a1 AND 23 Ross STRERT, 





pone WANAMAKERaC! 


“ONE PAV es MING. 
EST cot Chestnut St 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER'S 
WHITE VESTS 


AND 


BLUE FLANNEL SUITS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Specially adapted to the requirements of first-class 
merchant-tailoring trade. Orders now being received 
and execute les forwarded to any part of the 
country upon “request. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
BOSTON. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade mh Wark. 


ELEt CANT NEW DESIGNS. 

or by all Leading Dealers. 

Factories, oma tke Conn. . 
ow Room, 13 John Street. N. ¥ 


pec 


BROTHER 


CRAND, UPRICHT, S. SQUARE 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY LN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE LARGES® , STOCK, 
THE BE*T STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Persons who contemplate 
purchusing house or office fur- 
niture should visit our ware- 
rooms before deciding, as we 
have unequaled facilities for 
furnishing the best articies at 
the lowest prices. Estimates 
for furnishing halls, banks, 
churches, lodge-rooms, ete., g 
va be furnished at short no- ¥ 
tice. 




















OUR PATEN': ROCKER. 


F. M. HOLMES & 6O., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST., 
BOSTON. fn 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 





EACH . s EIQUT 
CORSET <0 °° es = US GRADES 
stamped : , 

“THOMSON ” OF 
with FINISH, 
TRADE- AND EACH 
MARK ‘ 
A CROWN. 








They giveen- ¢ v | PERFECT 
tire satisfac- NY i 


ete. Ryu FIT. 

y who has 

worn them Be sure to 
recommends get the 


them Genuine. 


A NOV ae son’s nt_ Solid-fastening, 
meat » t Steels. They ate UNBREAKABLE 
and bo Ate wd oo poeeny 


Is Perfectly safe 
with any grade of 
oil. No shadow, 
no drip. Is cle- 
gantand universally 
admired, resemblcs 
a gas fixture. Di>- 
eral terms to the 





trade. Send for 
circulars, 
FRED STONE & €0., 


3 Park Place, N. Y. 








“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


med Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, cuvelems ete, 
er sizes for larger wor' 

~ Business Men do their printing and advertise 

ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


tin? Boy Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
Pein aaa ren fan snd eae mun 
Presses" disks ete dames, 

Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY wooos 


os 





_ ean find everything they desire and four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our new and enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-list (34 edition just issued) to 


Geo. Ww. READ & co., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,.N. ¥. 

















BEHOL 
For th 
les 


The cc 
Blue a 
sy) 
Polish 
tw 
Silver 
gr 
Upon 
rol 
And t 
go 


From : 


